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I 


The “Moses” of Michael Angelo * 


And who is He that sculptured in huge stone, 
Sitteth a giant, where no works arrive 
Of straining Art, and hath so prompt and live 

The lips, I listen to their very tone 

Moses is He—Ay, that, makes clearly known 
The chin’s thick boast, and brow’s prerogative 
Of double ray: so did the mountain give 

Back to the world that visage, God was grown 

Great part of! Such was he when he suspended 
Round him the sounding and vast waters; such 
When he shut sea on sea o’er Mizraim. 

And ye, his hordes, a vile calf raised, and bended 
The knee? This Image had ye raised, not much 
Had been your error in adoring Him. 


From Zappi, R. B. (Given to Ba “for love’s sake,” Siena. 
Sept. 27, ’50.) 


* Copyright 1914 by The Macmillan Company 
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On Being Defied to Express in a Hexameter: 
“You Ought to Sit on the Safety-V alve”’* 


Plane te valvam fas est pressisse salutis 
/Equum est te valvaque, salutis sede, locari; 
Convenit in sella, valva residere salutis, 
Omninoque salutis par considere valva; 
Sedibus est Justum valve mansisse salutis, 
Licesisse in valva te, sede salutis, oportet; 
Est tibi valvis, inque salutis sede, sedendum; 


Valva, sede salutifera super, assidet omnis 
Qui discrimen adit, fortem quem numina servant: 
Multiplicem versum tu mente, Robertule, figas! 


Keb. 22, 66 Rosert Browninc 


* Copyright 1914 by The Macmillan Company 





THE AMERICAN REVIEWER 
By Buss Perry 


ie my previous article on American periodical criticism 
in the last number of this magazine, I discussed the pres- 
ent state of book-reviewing. I will now consider the actual 
reviewer of new books. Who is he? What are the chances 
of his possessing the intellectual candor which—as has been 
said—should characterize all reviewing! And if he does pos- 
sess it, what are the conditions under which he may say what 
he really thinks? Mr. Charles Miner Thompson, who has 
himself passed through the successive phases of experience 
of a newspaper reviewer, of editor and publisher, does not 
draw a flattering picture of the persons who actually write 
the reviews: “Commonly in the newspapers and frequently 
in periodicals of some literary pretension, the writers of 
reviews are shiftless literary hacks, shallow, sentimental 
women, or crude young persons full of indiscriminate 
enthusiasm for all printed matter.” ‘True enough, no doubt, 
and yet there are hundreds of reviewers of a better sort, 
college-trained young men and young women who have some 
notion of literary standards, plenty of professional ambition, 
a tolerable skill in writing, and who would really like to do 
their best. What happens when the new book is assigned 
to one of them? The book has been preceded.or accom- 
panied, it will be remembered, by the publisher’s reading 
notice of it, which lies there upon your desk, next to the 
scissors and paste-pot. Often the “literary note” is in the 
form of a ready-made review, couched in the language of the 
man who is trying indirectly to sell the book. It is well 
written—better written, in four cases out of five, than your 
own notice would be. And there also is the advertisement 
of the book, written by the man who is directly trying to sell 
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it. Neither one of these men is thinking or writing with 
the mind of a critic; both are using very naturally the psy- 
chology and the vocabulary of the promoter. Will the boy 
at the reviewer’s desk have the intellectual candor and the 
power of will to see the book as it is, rather than as the pub- 
lisher would like him to see it? Can he and will he “weigh” 
the book and report his verdict? 

Fortunately for the honor of American journalism, the 
young reviewer often says his honest say, and so does many 
an older reviewer. And not all publishers and advertisers 
are disingenuous, and there are hundreds of books in every 
spring and fall season which deserve the praise they receive. 
But no man can grow from a young reviewer into an old one 
without coming into prompt and humiliating contact with 
that system of control which the advertiser of books tends to 
exercise over the literary columns of the periodicals which 
print his advertising matter and review his books. This 
system is extremely simple. Copies of all reviews are sent 
to the publisher: if these reviews tend to be unfavorable, the 
publisher will often cut down or threaten to cut down his 
advertising; and then the counting-room of the newspaper 
wants to know why the young reviewer cannot take a more 
“reasonable” attitude of mind. That is all: and if the 
reviewer's living is dependent upon his taking a “reasonable” 
view, he often surrenders. The Silent Bargain has been 
struck. The reviewer does what is expected of him, and 
he will find some day that his epitaph has already been 
written for him by Oliver Goldsmith: 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack. 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 


I am not, of course, putting a theoretical case. Any pub- 
lisher’s office or newspaper office has its own stories to tell. 
In fact, since I began to write these pages, I have stopped 
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to listen to the adventures of a young newspaper man, a 
recent graduate of that joyous school of journalism, the 
Harvard “Lampoon,” who is now doing the literary and 
dramatic criticism for an evening paper in an inland city. 
This boy’s amazed discovery that his light-hearted notices of 
certain very light fiction brought rebuking response from 
the publishers, from the manager of the local bookstore, and 
from the counting-room, was comic, and it would have been 
tragic if the “Lampoon” humorist had not demonstrated in 
other ways his value to his newspaper. But he does not joke 
any more about the advertisers: he has seen, in a flash of 
illumination, the relation between the far-away publishers 
and the weekly pay-envelope of the cub reviewer. Some- 
times the connection between reviews and advertisements is 
more obvious still. There is a firm in New York at the 
present time which agrees to place simultaneously in a chain 
of syndicated newspapers both reviews and advertisements 
of the books reviewed. Their advertising rates are low, their 
reviews are brightly written, and they are doing a successful 
business. It is needless to add that the reviews are favorable, 
for who would pay this firm to syndicate unfavorable 
notices ¢ 

Between such unabashed commercialism as this, and the 
high critical standard attempted and in the main steadily 
followed by such a journal as the New York “Nation,” our 
country exhibits almost every conceivable gradation of liter- 
ary criticism. We must avoid easy generalizations about it. 
But looking at it broadly, and in the light of foreign peri- 
odical criticism, it lacks candor, it lacks trained intelligence, 
and it lacks distinction. Most of the book notices prepared 
by the newspapers themselves are written hastily by staff 
writers, who are overworked, underpaid, and to whom 
questions of literary criticism are not matters of the first 
importance. A great many of the solid and brilliant literary 
contributions to foreign newspapers are written outside of 
the office. If we find German criticism more competent than 
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ours, Italian criticism more vigorous, French criticism more 
artistic, English criticism more indefinably bookish, we must 
remember that we are judging this criticism by its best exam- 
ples, and that these examples are the work of professional 
critics. Our book-reviewing is often ambitious enough, but 
it reveals the limitations of the amateur. You will look long 
over foreign bookstalls before you find anything so ambitious 
as the last Holiday Number of the New York “Times,” 
with its “Review of the Hundred Best Books of the Year.” 
It was a stout-hearted performance, although in the sixty- 
four pages there were few if any of “those flashes of insight 
in which genius and taste are one,”—and this in spite of the 
fact that the hundred best books were selected and described 
by a committee from the department of English of Colum- 
bia University! It is true, of course, that flashes of critical 
insight are exceptional at any time, and that the worried 
would-be purchaser of holiday books demands for the most 
part prosaic and practical counsels. 

A good working illustration of the qualities and defects of 
our book-reviewing can easily be found by anyone who is 
willing to study the press clippings about any representative 
book. The press bureaus clip industriously, and every pub- 
lisher keeps on file as complete a collection of clippings as 
he can secure. Let us look at one of these collections. It 
should be remembered that no publisher can afford to send a 
copy of each of his new books to more than a limited num- 
ber of newspapers. If he sends out a hundred press copies 
of a serious book he thinks he is spending a good deal of 
money, and the occasions when he sends out over two or 
three hundred press copies of even a presumably popular 
book are very rare indeed. Remember likewise that the 
newspaper assumes no obligation to review the books sent to 
it; although it is aware that if it neglects flagrantly to notice 
its press copies, it will soon lose its place upon the compli- 
mentary list. Ordinarily, then, the collection of clippings 
will show that each press copy has elicited some sort of notice, 
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perfunctory or otherwise. As a matter of fact, something 
like one-half of the clippings gathered by the bureaus are 
mere reproductions, with minor variations, of the “literary 
note” or “ready-made review” originally furnished by the 
publisher himself. One-half, then, of the clippings, are neg- 
ligible for our purpose, though highly useful to the pub- 
lisher in spreading broadcast what is called a “sympathetic” 
attitude towards the book. 

As one turns over the significant half, he is struck by the 
fact that outside of a score of leading newspapers the most 
vivacious and penetrating comments have often been made 
in obscure Journals—often in the book columns of some 
sectarian religious paper, or in a remote country weekly 
whose staff happens to include a man or woman of some 
leisure, pungency, originality, freshness of mental attitude. 
Sometimes these contributors are very young—like my 
friend of the “Lampoon,” and they drift in time to the 
great cosmopolitan newspapers, where they are likely to 
have other and supposedly more important assignments than 
book-reviewing. It is interesting, at any rate, to find in a 
bundle of clippings fresh evidence that the real mental life 
of this country is not to be judged by its so-called ‘“cosmo- 
politan” journalism; that throughout the United States 
there are plenty of unregarded persons who can think 
straight and write with candor. Such persons will count 
in the future evolution of American criticism. 

But let us come back to a specific bundle of press clippings. 
I have asked permission to examine all the reviews of “The 
Letters of Charles Eliot Norton,”—surely one of the notable 
issues of the last publishing season. The two volumes were 
most attractive in form, and were admirably edited. Mr. 
Norton was not a figure of primary significance in literature, 
but throughout a long life he enjoyed a peculiar intimacy 
with primary men,—with Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, and 
many others. He sums up a whole generation of New Eng- 
land academic culture. He was himself a most interesting, 
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lovable, many-sided person, full of gaiety and of melan- 
choly and of passionate patriotism. Now what did Ameri- 
can periodicals have to say about the story of his life and 
friendships ? 

The answer can be briefly given: they said almost noth- 
ing that was really illuminating in matter, or that showed 
delicacy or distinction of style. Setting aside Mr. Howells’s 
reminiscent article in the “North American Review,” which 
was a well-nigh perfect example of what a literary portrait 
may be, the three best reviews, in my Judgment, were not 
American at all. They appeared in the London “Athe- 
neum,” “Times,” and “Nation.” Why these English arti- 


cles were better written than the American articles I cannot 
endeavor to explain. The three next best reviews were 
printed in the New York “Sun,” the New York “Times,” 
and the New York “Nation”: there were respectably good 
articles in a few other newspapers, and the remainder of the 
big bundle was negligible. Of course, the press-clipping 


bureau may have failed to collect all the reviews. The books 
were expensive, and it is likely that few press copies went to 
those local or “class” journals which often publish, as I 
have said, surprisingly good notices. I may have failed in 
my assessment of relative values. But making allowance for 
a wide margin of such errors, I do not think my verdict upen 
the total value of that collection of clippings can be set aside. 

In further pursuit of perfectly concrete evidence, I have 
examined the press notices of a notable series of books, 
namely, the “Journals” of Emerson. Here there can be no 
question as to the distinction and the significance of the 
author: Emerson, surely, belongs at the high table. Nine 
volumes of his “Journals” have appeared at intervals since 
1909, under the competent editorship of Emerson’s son and 
grandson; and the tenth and final volume has just been 
issued. The critical reviews in France began to publish 
articles on these “Journals” five years ago. What have our 
American periodicals had to say? Among the hundreds of 
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clippings collected, there is everywhere evidence of quick 
intelligence and of journalistic knack in presenting salient 
aspects of the highly miscellaneous matter contained in the 
“Journals.” The better American criticisms were, in this 
instance, fully equal and I think superior to the English 
notices ;—the English reviewers seeming to understand their 
Norton better than their Emerson. The newspapers printed 
in American cities of secondary importance, like Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Newark, Springfield, gave more space to 
the “Journals” than the newspapers of Chicago or Philadel- 
phia; indeed I should say that the successive volumes were 
more adequately reviewed in the Indianapolis “News” than 
in any other paper except the New York “Sun.” The news- 
paper criticisms, furthermore, were distinctly better—with 
perhaps one exception—than the comments of the profess- 
edly “literary” weeklies and monthlies. But nowhere in 
this country, as far as I have been able to discover, has there 
yet appeared a really noteworthy, not to say epoch-making 
article, upon these richly suggestive “Journals” of one of 
our foremost men; nothing which would be memorable 
either to the student of Emerson or to the lover of literature. 
It is inconceivable that English or Continental literary peri- 
odicals would not have given more attention to the post- 
humously published work of one of their own national 
writers of Emerson’s rank. 

The mention of Norton and of Emerson suggests another 
curious lack in our contemporary criticism, the absence, 
namely, of that kind of literary portrait which Mr. Howells 
drew of Mr. Norton and of Mark Twain, and which he had 
drawn before in his masterly volume entitled “My Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances.” The expertness of Mr. Henry 
James in this field of concrete criticism needs no testimony. 
But after we have mentioned these two artists, who is left? 
Think what a portrait of Norton Sainte-Beuve would have 
painted, after his devouring eyes had run through the two 
volumes of the “Letters”! What charm and color there is 
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in Howells’s picture of Cambridge in the eighteen-sixties 
and eighteen-seventies! 

But there is charm and color in the newer Cambridge too; 
or rather there was, only the other day! Why has no one 
painted it? There was Shaler, who wrote the early chap- 
ters of his autobiography with the concreteness of a Defoe, 
the grace of a Le Sage. He was known by thousands of 
Harvard men: he was an intimate of many scientists and 
men of letters: he has been dead only eight years, yet he is 
already the shadow of a shade. No one has really drawn 
him in any of his characteristic poses; no one has pictured 
his insight and his vanity, his flashing brilliancy and his 
human charm. There was Shaler’s friend, William James. 
His books are read by scholars and pupils all over the world. 
But who will record the vibration of his rich baritone voice, 
his shyness, his whimsicality, his kindness, the strain of the 
irresponsible [rishman in him? Or take, finally, one other 
Cambridge personage, John Fiske, with his huge body, big 
brain, and big heart. Who dares render the actual breath- 
ing, hungry, and thirsty animal of him, and his Rabelaisian 
laughter, his follies, his sentimentality, his intellectual and 
commercial makeshifts: in short, the whole lovable weak- 
ness and strength of that great boy! John Fiske was as 
real as Boswell’s Johnson and in another ten years he will 
be as remote as Jared Sparks. 

We are not only afraid of the literary portrait, but we 
also shrink, even in our professedly literary periodicals, from 
serious critical studies of living fellow-countrymen. Mr. W. 
C. Brownell’s “Atlantic” article on Henry James is almost 
the sole instance I can now recall, in recent years, of a really 
trenchant and exhaustive analysis of the artistic powers of 
a living American writer. When Stedman’s notable series 
of papers on the Poets of America was printed in “The Cen- 
tury Magazine,” Whittier and Holmes, Lowell and Whit- 
man were, it is true, still living, although their characteristic 
work had long been done. But if we will examine the care- 
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ful bibliography of critical articles upon these writers in 
Professor Page’s “Chief American Poets,” we shall become 
aware that very few of the more significant critiques 
appeared during the productive years of the poets in ques- 
tion. Thomas Bailey Aldrich never lived, I think, to see any 
adequate review and assessment of his work, and, indeed, it 
would have been a stout-hearted man of letters who would 
have risked incurring Aldrich’s wrath. No such study as 
Mr. Charlton Lewis has recently made of William Vaughn 
Moody’s verse appeared during Moody’s lifetime. I remem- 
ber that the “Revue des deux Mondes,” a half dozen years 
ago, printed a twenty-page criticism of the work of Henry 
Van Dyke. If any American periodical has attempted a 
similarly serious and exhaustive analysis of the work of this 
talented and popular writer, I am unaware of it. There are 
publisher’s notes about such men, by the thousand; there 
are agreeable little articles written by their personal friends 
or nasty little articles composed by their enemies; but there 
isno criticism. This is surely what Emerson meant by say- 
ing in 1836 that “the literary man in this country has no 
critic’; that a writer can grow from youth to maturity, and 
make his professional way and sell his books by the hundred 
thousand, and yet never see, for his guidance or comfort or 
chastisement, from the beginning to the end of his literary 
career, a single competent and authoritative critical verdict 
upon his work,—such verdicts as would be his by right if he 
were publishing books in England, France, Germany, or 
Russia. 

The curious element in our American situation is this 
divorce between the judgments of private conversation and 
the conventional banalities of the published literary column. 
Go to a club or a dinner party and ask the first man or woman 
you meet for a private opinion of the books of Henry Van 
Dyke, of Hopkinson Smith, of Winston Churchill, of Mrs. 
Wharton; and you will get an answer, for the work of these 
writers has not been done in a corner. The answer will often 
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be admirable in its succinctness, its poise, its temper, and 
phrasing; in short, in its expression of the spirit of true criti- 
cism. But the path from private talk to public utterance js 
marked with a “No thoroughfare.” 

One explanation has been sought in the fact that most of 
our literary journals have been the property and in some 
sense the organs of great publishing houses. These houses 
have not welcomed the frank criticism of their own authors, 
believing that such criticisms might affect adversely the sales 
of their books; and through considerations of trade courtesy, 
the influence of the owners of literary journals has been 
thrown against the frank criticism of other authors whose 
books appear upon the trade list of their rivals. This recip- 
rocal abnegation of the rights of criticism has no doubt 
existed; and unquestionably the ownership of a critical 
journal by a publishing house is highly undesirable, in the 
interests of a free and impartial criticism. But I think that a 
more obvious explanation is to be found in a kind of social 
self-consciousness which is typically American. One of the 
old members of the Boston Saturday Club—I think it was 
Dr. Holmes—used to say that he cared more for what the 
members of the Club thought of his writings than for what 
the public thought. No doubt he did, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether he always knew what the other members of 
the Club were really thinking! Hawthorne and Emerson, 
for example, were two well-known members of the Saturday 
Club. Each recorded in his private diary his high opinion of 
the other man; but each added, in effect, that he thought his 
friend’s books were empty and unreadable. If either of them 
had elaborated his private opinion in print, the luncheons 
of the Club thereafter might have lost something of their 
charm. The fact is, that unless we are natural Ishmaelites 
like Sainte-Beuve and Poe, we have often to choose, as Mr. 
C. M. Thompson has said, between admirable conduct and 
admirable criticism. 

Thorough-going literary criticism of a contemporary 1s 
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an extraordinarily delicate affair. Criticism of a composer 
by a musician, of a painter by an art critic, or even such 
craftsman-criticism as Coleridge passed upon Wordsworth, 
or Poe upon Bryant and Longfellow, is relatively objective 
and dispassionate, compared with the total verdict upon a 
contemporary writer’s mind and heart. Even in France, 
where there is a freer social tradition, and where intellectual 
causes far outweigh any personal considerations, the social 
and personal obstacles to full critical freedom have been felt. 
But if France and Russia and Germany are occasionally too 
bold in these matters for the finest scrupulosity of conduct, 
we are certainly too timid. We take our mental notes, no 
doubt, but we dare not print them. 

This timidity, which is partly social and partly commercial, 
is accentuated by a widespread feeling among potential 
critics that it would make little difference whether they spoke 
out or not. They believe that few persons would be really 
interested. Mr. Thompson, from whose plea for honest lit- 
erary criticism I have already quoted so often, is confident 
that many persons would be interested. Once establish a 
reign of candor, he believes, and critical journals would 
flourish. The whole intellectual atmosphere would be cleared 
and stimulated, publishers would cease their puffing, their 
disingenuous advertising, and would sell more books than 
they sell now. The example of Germany seems pertinent. 
There, at least, is a criticism far more untrammelled and 
candid than ours; and there is a book-trade established on 
more solid foundations. Without the American methods of 
securing publicity, a serious book published in Germany 
has a larger market than it commands here. The American 
circulation of a substantial contribution to general litera- 
ture—say in the field of biography, history, essays, poetry— 
is, as all publishers know to their sorrow, extremely limited. 
A sale of 2,500 copies is a respectable success; one of 4,000 
copies a solid success; anything beyond that is something 
to rub one’s hands over. I have frequently asked publishers 
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what they thought was the size of the possible American 
audience for a purely literary production, including fiction, — 
that is to say, including novels which are read for their |it- 
erary merits alone, as distinguished from the so-called “best 
sellers,” which owe much of their circulation to the element 
of social imitation and literary fashion. Never but once have 
I heard a publisher estimate the possible audience for a 
purely literary production—that is, including all the persons 
who might be reached if the publisher knew how to reach 
them—as high as forty thousand. The more usual estimate 
is from ten to twenty thousand. The fact is, we are not a 
book-reading people. The vast majority of our ninety-odd 
millions of population have no literary appetites which can- 
not be supplied by the newspapers, the magazines, and an 
occasional “best seller” novel. Whether the establishment 
of a reign of critical candor would materially alter these 
facts, one cannot say. 

But I think it is indisputable that writers endowed with 
critical ability feel at present that there is but a slender 
demand for their services. They themselves, too often, show 
the general skepticism as to the validity, or what Professor 
Trent calls the “authority” of criticism. They are troubled 
by the old taunt that reviewers are the men who have them- 
selves failed; that no man would write criticism if the creative 
impulse were strong within him; that criticism remains, 
after all is said, a gray and sad second-best. I cannot stop, 
to debate this old question, nor to attempt to apply to twen- 
tieth-century America the principles laid down in Arnold’s 
classic essay on “The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time.” I content myself with saying that every kind of 
intellectual activity seems second-best to a second-best man, 
and that to a first-rate man there is no kind of intellectual 
activity which is not of first-rate importance. 


It is true that the past history and the actual present status 
of periodical criticism in this country show very clearly 
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some of the obstacles which must be overcome before criticism 
touches directly the mind of the greater public. Its audience 
is limited, its practitioners are often half-hearted or imper- 
fectly trained, publishers are skeptical, magazine editors are 
afraid, successful authors affect a contempt for it, the voice 
of honest criticism seems drowned in the din of commercial 
exploitation by the auctioneers and advertisers of the book of 
the afternoon, and, to put the worst charge last, “my people 
love to have it so.” These obstacles are real, and they are not 
to be dismissed with a mere optimistic gesture. But are they 
fatal to the progress and the influence of genuine criticism / 
I cannot think so. 

Take the fact of the limited audience. No matter how 
limited we think it is to-day, it was certainly more limited 
still in 1836, when Emerson declared that we had no critic, 
and Poe set himself doggedly, month after month, in the 
“Southern Literary Messenger,” to demonstrate that there 
was at least one critic to be reckoned with. And how much 
this indefatigable advocate of the determinate principles of 
criticism accomplished at his lonely post! With better 
health, and better temper, and with that broader and deeper 
culture which was denied to him, what might not this theorist 
and craftsman have done for American criticism, in spite of 
the small circle of subscribers to the “Messenger,” and 
in spite of the indifference of the general public! The 
American critic of to-day who can enunciate a principle 
or record with delicacy and beauty and absolute honesty 
a critical verdict for a few thousand readers in “The Dial,” 
“The Nation,” the “Yale Review,” need not worry about 
the limits of his audience. It is the small audience that is 
the vital, the responsive, the propagating audience. <A friend 
of mine, years ago, made something of a reputation by means 
of brief book notices in “Life.” ‘They were clever, delicate, 
trenchant. He wanted—as we all want, at one time or 
another,—the bigger audience: and he had his chance at 
it for six months by writing “book talk” in the pages of a 
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certain publication which was then printing 900,000 copies 
a month. My friend was radiant. “Think of it,” he 
exclaimed, “my name will appear three times in each issue; 
once on the cover, and at the head and foot of each article. 
That means 2,700,000 repetitions of my little trade-mark, 
every month!” Six months later I asked him how the trade- 
mark was working. “Do you know,” he said, “I never heard 
one word from those articles, not one word!” He had poured 
his witty sentences, drop by drop, into the “unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea” of prosperous Philadelphia. Even granted 
that publicity is a desirable ambition for a literary critic, as 
it doubtless is, the way to attain unto it is to instruct your 
smaller circle. If that widens gradually, well and good, if it 
does not, you are still in good company, and you can leave 
the Chautauqua circuits of criticism to the publicists who 
adorn them. 

The obstacle to the popular influence of literary criticism 
lies not so much in the real or supposed limits of the audience, 
as in the half-heartedness and the half-training of those of 
us who practise it. 

It was never for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout. 


Not merely the “two-o’clock-in-the-morning” courage of 
the journalist who knows that the paper must go to press and 
that his hastily pencilled adjective must be, for that day 
at least, his final adjective! The literary critic, like the 
musical and dramatic critic, needs sometimes that courageous 
promptness and decision, but most of his work is done under 
less pressing conditions of time. His bravery must usually 
be that which asserts a well-considered opinion in the face of 
fashion and the mob. It is the “Athanasius-contra-mun- 
dum” courage; the courage which the present-day cham- 
pions of Greek studies ought to show and do not always 
show; the courage of a solitary scholar like the late Profes- 
sor Churton Collins, who declared that ‘Criticism is to liter- 
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ature what legislation and government are to states. If they 
are in able and honest hands all goes well; if they are in 
weak and dishonest hands all is anarchy and mischief.” 

It takes some courage in the scholar to assert the principles 
of the magistracy of criticism in a generation inclined to the 
doctrine of popular initiative, referendum, and recall: it 
takes far more courage in the journalist to apply judicial 
criticism to the season’s books. To put on the black cap is no 
joking matter. An editor said once to Churton Collins: 
“Tf I were to tell the truth, as forcibly as I could wish to do, 
about the books sent to me for review, in six months my pro- 
prietors would be in the bankruptcy court.” “It is in the 
power of the publishers,” Collins added, “to ruin any liter- 
ary journal. There is probably not a single review in Lon- 
don which would survive the withdrawal of the publishers’ 
advertisements.” ‘The type of courage needed by the critic 
is not merely that temperamental obstinacy of which Chur- 
ton Collins possessed, perhaps, more than his share; it is 
the intellectual courage which results from discipline, from 
breadth and sureness of knowledge. Before the critic can 
pronounce with any authority the wise and salutary verdict 
“Thou ailest, here, and here,” he must have had his profes- 
sional training. He must know many languages and many 
literatures, many men of many minds, he must be in the cur- 
rent of ideas, he must be in touch with science and history 
and the organization of human society. We are quite willing 
to let a Goethe say, “This will never do,” even though he 
happen to be wrong; we regard it as a casual mistake of a 
sound practitioner. We are irritated by the “This will 
never do” of a Francis Jeffrey, even though he happen to 
be entirely right, if we suspect that he is deficient in breadth 
of view, in fullness of knowledge, in richness of professional 
experience. 

What is needed for our American periodical criticism is 
the enlistment in its service of more of these courageous and 
trained individuals. We have enough special organs of criti- 

2 
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cism; and the space devoted to criticism—or at least to book 
reviews and book talk—by our newspapers and magazines 
is certainly as ample as one could wish. The defects are 
those of quality, of competence, of real authority. How are 
these defects to be remedied? One proposal is that of the 
endowed newspaper, financially independent of the forces 
that militate against honest criticism. But a certain distrust 
attaches to all reforms which begin with “passing the hat.” 
The arguments for a subsidized orchestra, a subsidized munic- 
ipal theatre, or art museum, forceful as they are, are not 
quite convincing when applied to a newspaper or a maga- 
zine. The problem of better literary criticism must be 
worked out in journals with actual human subscribers and 
human advertisers, with real economic “persons” and in 
accordance with normal economic laws. Perhaps art cannot 
be trusted to make its way without a “patron” of some sort, 
individual or communal; but literature has gained immensely 
in emancipating itself first from the “patronage” of royalty 
and the nobility, and next from the patronage of the book- 
seller. It is only when the public has been the real patron of 
literature that the interests of literature have been secure. 
There is no evidence that the endowed newspaper or maga- 
zine would print better criticism than the privately-owned 
newspaper or magazine would print if there were a public 
demand for it; and that the real public would be increased 
by endowed organs of criticism is extremely doubtful. 

No, we must take the newspapers and magazines as they 
are, and make them better if we can. One minor suggestion 
for the improvement of periodical criticism has frequently 
been debated, namely, the practice of signed criticism. But 
whether signatures lend responsibility and authority to an 
article depends upon many things, and among them the 
nature of the signature! It would, indeed, be an immense 
gain if the publisher’s “literary note” were printed for 
precisely what it is, that is to say, as an advertisement. The 
printed gossip about authors could then be traced back to the 
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publicity clerk or to the author himself; for who of us would 
know whether A, that popular writer, is now enjoying a 
motor trip, or whether B, that popular writeress, having 
entertained last week at dinner two Scottish peers, has now 
gone to her charming country home,—who would know this, 
unless A and B had first informed their publishers and the 
publishers had printed it as a “literary note”? Real signa- 
tures at the bottom of “literary notes” would be socially 
interesting, but they would leave the problem of criticism 
untouched. 

Yet, seriously, it is difficult to see that English criticism 
was materially affected in the eighteen-sixties by the new 
practice of the “Fortnightly Review” in signing its arti- 
cles. The unsigned critical articles in the “Atlantic” in the 
eighteen hundred and seventies and eighties, when written 
by such staff critics as Mr. Howells, Mr. George Wood- 
berry, John Fiske, and Horace Scudder, helped unquestion- 
ably to give the “Atlantic’s” criticism a certain authority, 
but it was the tone of authority which naturally results from 
expert knowledge and training and the critical uprightness 
of individuals. The standing of the magazine made it easier, 
no doubt, for these critics to maintain a certain style, a cer- 
tain tone, but I do not think that the presence or absence 
of signatures was a very vital matter. It is debatable, I 
think, whether the authority of the New York “Nation’s” 
criticisms has been increased in recent years by the signa- 
tures appended to the articles by Mr. More, Mr. Babbitt, 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Mather. It is a highly personal question. 
The admirable writers whom I have named prefer, no doubt, 
to sign their work. If they write better for signing it, it 
should be signed; if, on the other hand, their criticism would 
gain in candor or in delicacy for being anonymous, then 
the “Nation” loses by the signatures. And no one knows, 
possibly not even these critics themselves. 

Yet, difficult and perhaps insoluble as this question is in 
the abstract, it bears distinctly upon the strengthening of our 
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periodical criticism. There are certain men whose contribu- 
tions would be of great assistance to our critical journals, 
who chafe against the anonymous, unrecognized work of lit- 
erary journalism. Nine-tenths of the book-reviewing must 
probably continue to be turned out by staff-writers, by desk- 
men who accept the conditions under which such work is 
to be done. You cannot hire young Brunetiéres for twenty 
or thirty dollars a week, but you can engage for that sum a 
steady-going hack-writer of fair intelligence and some 
experience, who is willing to forego the chance of personal 
prestige, and to find his satisfaction, as the best journalists 
find theirs, in working “for the paper,” in the faith that 
their paper is serving the public. Such men have made the 
great refusal. They accept anonymity, as they accept the 
transiency of all periodical writing, as one of the conditions 
of the profession. Their heart’s blood flows gaily into the 
melting-pot of “to-day’s paper,” and they are quite aware 
that the “life” of the signed magazine article or of the book 
is likely to be only a few days longer than the life of daily 
journalism. ‘These desk-men, or, if you please, “hacks,” 
will always do most of the critical weighing; and one of the 
main problems of periodical criticism is to increase their 
intelligence, their candor, and their professional pride. 

I think it may fairly be said that our American periodicals 
do not utilize all of the effective artillery of criticism that 
might be called into service. Every magazine editor has 
authoritative names upon his list of possible authors of 
critical articles. Sometimes he cannot afford to pay what 
the time and experience of such men is worth; more often 
he is convinced that the possible article would not bring a 
sufficiently tangible return to justify the space and the hon- 
orarium. Here is that fatal circle of distrust of the authority 
and influence of criticism, which coils itself around the minds 
of editors and the public. It is the old, “What’s the use?” 
It is the Mephistophelian “Geist der stets verneint.” “What 
interest has Greenough to make a good statue?” writes 
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Emerson in that same year, 1836, when he complained of 
our lack of literary criticism. ‘Who cares whether it is 
good? a few prosperous gentlemen and ladies; but the uni- 
versal Yankee nation roaring in the Capitol to approve or 
condemn would make his eye and hand and heart go to a 
new tune.” Yet nothing seems to me clearer than the neces- 
sity of breaking the fatal circle, and demonstrating that the 
public would have an interest in criticism if it could secure 
the criticism which is its right. If nine-tenths of the work of 
periodical criticism must continue to be done by routine 
“desk-men,” it is all the more necessary to enlist the services 
of the “tenth man.” He must be well enough paid to make 
him independent of the malign influences which cripple the 
freedom and the candor of opinion. The work and the exam- 
ple of this tenth man would strengthen the professional 
courage and the self-respect of every anonymous book- 
reviewer. 

“T want’ —said Napoleon when he was founding the Uni- 
versity of France—“a teaching body, because such a body 
never dies, but transmits its organization and its spirit. I 
want a body whose teaching is far above the fads of the 
moment, which goes straight on even when the government 
is asleep.”” No one has ever described in better terms than 
those the function of a great critical journal. I am not argu- 
ing for the prevalence of any one type of criticism in any 
given organ of critical opinion. It may be that at present 
our desirable tenth man in American periodical criticism 
should represent what is sometimes called “academic”  criti- 
cism, that is, a respect for “the collective wisdom of the 
past,” forthe “more or less ascertainable degrees of value in 
the various genres of artistic production.” Yet I agree with 
Professor Trent, from whom I quote these descriptions of 
academic criticism, in thinking that the impressionist critic 
is “the best critic for the new writers and hence for the 
majority of contemporary readers.” These scouts and 
reporters, as Mr. Trent calls them, perform a most useful 
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service to any periodical in discovering the new men and the 
new literary methods. Those of us whose minds are made up 
already, who love the old practitioners, and who discourse 
garrulously of old literary campaigns, would ruin any con- 
temporary periodical if we had the exclusive direction of its 
policy. 

The ideal organ of literary criticism should utilize every 
variety of training, of conviction, and of what Fenimore 
Cooper called “gifts.” It should have its representatives of 
judicial, of interpretative, and of purely impressionistic 
criticism. Like the Church, it should employ every variety 
of temperament, every range of scholarship, every pattern 
of personal inventiveness and initiation, every mode of dis- 
cipline, and every mood of devotion. It should have its 
Bishops and Archbishops for the various dioceses of learn- 
ing and of taste,—perhaps its College of Cardinals and its 
Pope, for there must always be some Editor-in-Chief to keep 
the heretics in their proper place;—but the essential thing is 
that it should be a Church Militant, with daring young 
missionaries and explorers, bent upon the conquest and con- 
version of the whole Philistine world. 

If the Mephistophelian doubter asks how a forward move- 
ment in criticism is possible in the face of the skepticism of 
publishers, the timidity of magazine editors, the contempt of 
commercially successful authors and—worst of all—the tacit 
acceptance of these conditions by the public, I reply that a 
genuine forward movement of competent, candid, and mili- 
tant criticism always creates its own public, establishes new 
conditions, and inevitably makes its way. The apparent pre- 
occupation of the publie with other issues is never a complete 
preoccupation. The public, like nature herself, has a curi- 
ous instinct for impassive waiting and watching until it sees 
what it wants. Musical criticism in this country has made a 
steady advance, always a little ahead of the musical educa- 
tion of the public, but constantly gaining in authority and 
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courage as the standard of public appreciation of music has 
risen. ‘The progress of architectural and art criticism has 
likewise corresponded to the development of public taste, 
always in advance of it, yet always being overtaken by it. 
Dramatic criticism has seemed to move in our day in a circle; 
the criticism of poetry and fiction seems just now to be retro- 
grading as the public taste for poetry and fiction has grown 
less refined. But nobody supposes that the esthetic educa- 
tion of a vast democracy like ours advances uniformly all 
along the line. The crucial question is whether your democ- 
racy is educatable. Academic persons believe that it is, or 
they would not be devoting their time to education. ‘They 
have had to choose between John Stuart Mill and Carlyle, 
and they have taken their stand by the side of Mill. They 
hold that our democracy is capable of education, even of 
esthetic education, and that an adequate sense of what is 
due to the public is the most essential equipment of the 
educator. 

No one can watch the development of our current journal- 
ism without becoming aware that this sense of responsibility 
to the public is raising the whole level of the American press. 
The cub reporter learns to forget himself in serving his 
paper; and his paper in turn gains in dignity and responsi- 
bility, in direct proportion to its consciousness of serving the 
interests of the public. It is in this hope that schools of 
journalism are founded, that dozens of universities, in the 
last five years, have undertaken courses dealing directly with 
journalistic work. But the standards taught in schools of 
journalism are already the working policies of the most 
influential American newspapers. And these standards of 
professional ethics, it should be remembered, have been main- 
tained and clarified in the last fifteen years,—a period most 
unfavorable to clear and quiet thinking, a period character- 
ized rather by loose and excited thinking, by floods of foam- 
ing talk, much of it debauching and bedevilling to the 
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puzzled private citizen; a period characterized above all—if 
I may quote Emerson for the last time—by “too much 
comment on the movement by the mover.” 

If our journalism, under these circumstances of ethical, 
social, economic, and political upset and excitement,—con- 
taining as they do, no doubt, the seeds of many a future bene- 
fit,—has made steady gains in public spirit, in devotion to 
what it considers to be the real interests of American democ- 
racy, then we are warranted in believing that the literary 
criticism of American periodicals will gain in authority, in 
certainty of touch and taste, by accepting the inflexible, the 
salutary law of service to the public. It has served pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and authors, with the results that we have 
seen; it has voiced in turn the counting-room, the whim of the 
individual critic, the tastes of the so-called literary class. 
Let it now serve the public, without fear or favor, and it will 
make sooner or later the astounding discovery that the public 
is on its side. 





THE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 
By Wiriu1am Howarp Tart 


T has been said that the President of the United States 
has more real power than most monarchs of Europe. I 
do not know that I am able to institute an intelligent com- 
parison, because to do that one ought to be quite familiar with 
the extent of the royal or imperial power to be measured 
with that of our President; and I have not sufficient knowl- 
edge on the subject. I know something with respect to the 
real governing power of the King of England, and, except 
in an indirect way, the President’s power far exceeds that of 
King George; and I think it is very considerably more than 
that of the President of France. When, however, one 
examines the imperial power in governments like Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain, the question is much more diffi- 
cult; and I presume no one would say that the President’s 
power was equal to that of the Czar of Russia. 

With us, a President is elected for four years, and nothing 
can get him out of office except his death, or his resigna- 
tion—which never comes,—or his impeachment. The cer- 
tainty of his tenure for four years makes our executive 
administration a little more rigid and less subject to quick 
changes of public opinion than in the parliamentary coun- 
tries. I am inclined to think that our system is a good thing 
for our country, however much parliamentary government 
may suit the countries where it is in use. Of course, it has 
this disadvantage. In a parliamentary government there is 
a union between the executive and the legislative branches, 
and they, therefore, work together, because those who consti- 
tute the executive lead and direct the legislation; whereas in 
the separation of the great branches of the government with 
us, the President represents the executive, Congress. the 
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legislative, and the courts the judicial branch; and the plan 
of the men who framed the Constitution was to preserve 
these branches separate. The President is able to recommend 
legislation to Congress, and he may go in person to argue 
the wisdom of it if he chooses. Mr. Wilson has restored an 
old custom of that sort, which was abandoned by President 
Jefferson, and I think he was right in doing so. It empha- 
sizes his recommendations and focusses the eyes of the people 
on that which he regards as important to the public welfare, 
and it puts a greater responsibility on Congress to give 
attention to his suggestions. 

The British constitution gives the power of veto to the 
King; but it has not been exercised for more than two cen- 
turies, and were it attempted, it would shake the throne. 
The exercise of the President’s veto always rouses elocueice 
on the part of those who are much disappointed at the deieat 
of the measure, and the walls of Congress not infrequently 
resound with denunciation of his tyrannical exercise of a 
kingly prerogative. But the fact is it has come to be a 
more frequent characteristic of a republic than of a modern 
monarchy. For a king or an emperor to interpose a veto to 
an Act of the popular legislature is really to obstruct the 
people’s will, because he was not chosen by their votes but 
inherited his royal power. He must, indeed, be careful 
in exercising a veto lest he incur a protest and arouse a feel- 
ing dangerous to his dynasty. The case of the President is 
very different. ‘The Constitution established by the people 
requires the President to withhold his signature from a bill 
if he disapprove it, and return it with his objections to the 
House in which it originated. For the President is quite as 
much the representative of the people as are the members of 
the two Houses. Indeed, the whole people of the United 
States is his constituency, and he therefore speaks and acts 
for them quite as certainly as the members elected from con- 
gressional districts or the Senators.from the States. He is 
not exercising a kingly power in a veto. He is acting in a 
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representative capacity for the whole people, and is prevent- 
ing a law that he thinks would work to the detriment of the 
whole country. On this account, the roar of the young lions 
of Congress against a veto never frightens the occupant of 
the White House. He is not obstructing popular will; he is 
only seeking to express it in his veto, as he has the duty and 
power to do. It is much more to the point for those who 
hurl their burning words into the Congressional Record to 
gather votes enough to pass the bill over the veto. If they 
fail in this, they are not likely to disturb anybody’s equa- 
nimity by trying to establish an analogy between the royal 
prerogative and a power given the President by the people 
for their own protection. 

Again, the President is, by the Constitution, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. That gives him the 
constitutional right to issue orders to the army and navy to 
do what he wishes them to do within the law and the restric- 
tions of the Constitution. He can send them to any place in 
the country, can change their stations, can mass them where 
he will, and he can call upon them to help him in the execu- 
tion of the laws. Ordinarily, of course, the law is enforced, 
so far as the United States is concerned, by the civil executive 
officers, like United States marshals, post-office employees, 
collectors of internal revenue and of customs, public land 
officers, and forestry agents. But wherever the United 
States law is resisted by violence, wherever the decrees of a 
United States court are so resisted, and the court calls upon 
the President to enforce its decree, it is the business of the 
President to see that this is done; and if his United States 
marshals are unable to do it, he may call upon the army to 
do so. In the Debs strike, or “rebellion,” as it was called, 
when an association, known as the “American Railway 
Union,” sought to boycott all the railways, to prevent by 
violence their operation, and to stop the mail cars in trans- 
portation of the United States mail, the federal courts issued 
injunctions against the leaders; but the enforcement of these 
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was forcibly resisted. Then President Cleveland called out 
the army, and the law was enforced. In a subsequent case, 
involving the validity of Mr. Cleveland’s action, the Supreme 
Court of the United States fully sustained him. 

There was a time when under the Constitution the Repub- 
lican party sought to make possible the legitimate negro vote 
in the South, and elaborate laws were passed, called “force 
laws,”’ to subject congressional elections to the supervision of 
United States election officers, and the army was used to 
protect them in the discharge of their duty. The Demo- 
cratic party came into power with a Republican President, 
Mr. Hayes, and insisted upon imposing a rider upon the 
army appropriation bill, forbidding the use of the army to 
help in the enforcement of the election laws. Mr. Hayes 
vetoed the army appropriation bill because it contained such 
a rider, and the army went without money for one year. Sub- 
sequently, however, it was passed. The question never arose 
as to whether such a restriction upon the executive power was 
valid. I think it was not. It is a constitutional duty on the 
part of the President to execute the laws; and as long as he 
has an army, and the Constitution contemplates his having an 
army under his command, he cannot be deprived of the power 
to use that army to execute all the laws. 

But the President’s constitutional function as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy gives him a very great scope 
in the exercise of much wider power than merely issuing 
military orders to generals for the use of troops. The Presi- 
dent was, of course, commander-in-chief in the Spanish War, 
and as such, under the declaration of war that Congress 
made, he sent troops to Cuba, and subsequently to the Philip- 
pines. After the war was over, we continued in occupation 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines; and until Con- 
gress intervened by legislation, President McKinley carried 
on the military government in these three important depend- 
encies. There were a million people in Porto Rico. There 
were two and one-half million people in Cuba, and there were 
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upwards of eight millions in the Philippines; and he exercised 
not only executive power but legislative power over those 
twelve millions of people. His executive orders were law. 
There were some restrictions upon the character of laws he 
could make, where the question involved the customs laws of 
the United States; but all laws that had force in the depend- 
encies themselves, he was able to make and enforce. The 
protocol which stopped hostilities in the Spanish War was 
signed in August of 1898, and the Treaty of Paris that 
ended the war and transferred to us Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and the control of Cuba, was signed late in the same 
vear. From that time on, the President created courts, 
enacted criminal and civil laws, collected taxes, and adminis- 
tered the government through his power as commander-in- 
chief of the army and the navy, and he did not need to use 
nilitary agents to accomplish this purpose. 

In 1900 he sent to the Philippines a Commission of five 
men to institute a government in the islands. It was 
called civil government, and it was in fact civil government, 
and yet it was established under his military power. At 
first he retained in the Philippines a military governor, and 
a major-general of the army was the executive, while the 
Commission enacted such civil legislation as was needed there 
and established such municipal and provincial governments 
as the condition of the country permitted. The President, 
through the Secretary of War, who acted for him, appointed 
in July, 1901, a civil governor in the Philippines, under his 
military power. That civil governor assumed office on the 
fourth of July, 1901, and it was not until June, 1902, nearly 
four years after we acquired possession of the Philippines, 
that Congress took a hand at all. It was a very wise arrange- 
ment, because through the ease with which the President and 
the Secretary of War could mould the government to suit 
the conditions, the character of the people, and the exigencies 
of the campaign to tranquillize the islands, by executive 
orders and Acts of the Commission, a government was 
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created that fitted the country as a suit would be fitted to 
a man by a tailor. And then after it was all done, after 
the work was seen to be good, Congress took up the matter 
and confirmed what had been done, and established the pres- 
ent government there, on the exact lines of the government 
that the President had built up under his power as com- 
mander-in-chief. The same thing is more or less true of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, though we did not retain Cuba but 
turned the island over to the Cubans, in accordance with our 
promise made when we began the war, and although the 
government of Porto Rico was not fitted to the necessities 
of Porto Rico, by experimental administration, as fully and 
as successfully as in the case of the Philippines. The second 
intervention in Cuba in 1906 was by order of the President, 
without special congressional action or authority. He acted 
under his power to see that the laws are executed, and by 
virtue of his power as commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 

The President has no right to declare war. That rests by 
the Constitution with Congress. While he cannot declare 
war, he can direct the action of the army and the navy, and 
so he could direct an invasion of a foreign country, but that 
would be an act of war which would necessarily bring on 
war. ‘There have been cases where the President has used 
the marine force and landed men to protect American prop- 
erty, but such landing is not to be regarded as an invasion. 
Certainly a President would violate his duty if he directed 
such an invasion without the consent of the constituted 
authority: in a foreign country and thus brought on war. 
But in the case of Cuba and the intervention to which I have 
referred, Cuba had consented in the treaty which she made 
with the United States, and had provided in her own consti- 
tution that the United States might intervene at its dis- 
cretion for the purpose of maintaining law and order. So far 
as the President was concerned, this put Cuba within the 
jurisdiction of the United States to that extent, and so it 
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became the President’s duty to see that the laws were exe- 
euted in Cuba, without receiving special congressional 
authority. And he did it with the army and the navy, 
because he was their commander-in-chief. 

Another instance. The Canal Zone on the Isthmus of 
Panama is a territory belonging to the United States, in 
which we exercise authority equal to absolute dominion. 
Congress passed a law authorizing the President to establish 
a government there, and to appoint officers to exercise gov- 
ernmental authority; but the law, by its own terms, expired 
within a year after its enactment. Meantime we were on the 
Isthmus building the canal. Congress had given the Presi- 
dent authority to build the canal, indeed had made it his duty 
to do so, but there was absolutely no authority expressly 
given to him to continue a government after the expiration 
of the law to which I have referred. But the President went 
right on exercising the same authority that he had been exer- 
cising; and he did so under his constitutional authority to 
see that the laws of the United States are executed. In the 
absence of congressional action, when there is a piece of 
United States territory without a government, he has to take 
charge of it, and govern it as best he can. Congress knows 
the conditions and does not act, and so the President is com- 
pelled to do so. Judges may be appointed, laws adminis- 
tered, men imprisoned and executed for crime, and all by 
direction of the executive power. 

Another power of the President, and one of his greatest 
powers, is expressed in a very innocent and simple sentence: 
“He shall receive all Ambassadors and public Ministers.” 
He can make treaties, but he cannot do that without the 
ratification, or, as it is called in the Constitution, without 
“the advice and consent of the Senate,” by a vote of two- 
thirds of those present. He cannot declare war, because that 
is a power that Congress exercises under the Constitution. 
Except for these specific limitations, he controls entirely our 
international relations. In the first place, no treaty can be 
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made unless he initiates it. The Senate may pass a resolu- 
tion suggesting his making a treaty, and so might the House, 
and so might Congress, but he is not obliged to follow their 
recommendation. All our intercourse, except the formal 
making of treaties with foreign countries, is carried on by 
the President through the State Department. Now that 
involves the presentation of claims and complaints by our 
citizens against foreign countries, and the presentation by us 
of petitions for all sorts of action by foreign governments. 
It involves a correspondence as to the complaints by foreign 
citizens or subjects against our government. It involves a 
constant reference to treaties made and their construction by 
our government, which construction after a while practically 
fixes our attitude. The President recognizes foreign govern- 
ments. Thus we see in Mexico, which fell into a state of 
revolution and almost anarchy,President Wilson declined to 
recognize Huerta as provisional president. He had the 
right to do so. He had the right to recognize him if he 
chose; and the resulting crisis made it evident what a 
very important and responsible power that is. 

Take the case of the fur seals. Congress passed a law, 
punishing anyone who resorted to pelagic sealing in the 
Bering Sea. The government owned the Pribilof Islands, 
upon which was a herd of seals. The destruction of the 
female seals out at sea was very injurious to the herd. That 
was the occasion for the enactment of the congressional law 
to which I referred. Now under the construction that inter- 
national law would ordinarily put upon such a statute, if 
could only apply to sealing within three miles of United 
States land, or else in some way or other we would have to 
establish ownership in the seals themselves. Mr. Blaine, who 
was then Secretary of State, took the position that the grant 
of Alaska to the United States in 1867 carried with it domin- 
ion over the Bering Sea for the purpose of preserving these 
seals, and he went back into the records to show that Russia 
had claimed such dominion and attempted to prove that it 
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had been acquiesced in by the powers. Following that view, 
the United States Court of Alaska sustained the seizure of 
certain Canadian fishing vessels that had been caught in 
pelagic sealing by one of our revenue cutters, forfeited 
them under the congressional Act and sold them. The 
British government, through Canadian agents, brought a 
suit in the Supreme Court of the United States to secure a 
writ of prohibition against the Alaska court to prevent that 
court from carrying out its decree, on the ground that there 
was no jurisdiction over the Bering Sea which Congress 
could assert or which the President could maintain. The 
Supreme Court dismissed the application, on the main 
ground that the question of the dominion of the United 
States was a political question, to be determined by the Presi- 
dent or Congress; and because the President had asserted the 
claim through the Secretary of State that we had dominion 
over the Alaskan waters beyond the three-mile limit, the 
court would be bound by it. Then we had an international 
arbitration in which the court considered the question and 
held that the Secretary of State was wrong. For the pur- 
poses of my present discussion, it is a good illustration of 
the very great power that the President can exercise in his 
control over foreign relations. 

By the Constitution, the President has the right to appoint 
all ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and judges of the 
Supreme Court, subject to confirmation by the Senate of the 
United States. Congress may place the appointment of all 
other officers, with the consent of the Senate, in the Presi- 
dent alone, or in the heads of departments or in the courts. 
Practically, the general power of appointment of all officers, 
except very inferior and unimportant officers, is in the 
President, and generally confirmation is required by the 
Senate. This, of course, is a great power. It is a power so 
far as the great offices are concerned that the President must 
have in order that he may have his policies carried out. 
That is, he must appoint his Cabinet, because, as the Supreme 
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Court has said, they are the fingers of his hand, and they 
must do his will and exercise his discretion. Therefore, if 
there is to be uniformity, if there is to be consistency, if there 
is to be solidarity of movement and force in the executive 
branches of the government, the President must appoint the 
men who act at the heads of departments and form his 
Cabinet. 

In respect to all the other executive offices, however, a 
different rule should obtain. With the exception of the 
judges of the courts, of the ambassadors and ministers, of 
the members of his Cabinet, and the appointment of the gen- 
eral officers of the army, I think that the action of the Presi- 
dent ought practically to be nothing more than a formal 
acquiescence in a system which prevails in other well-gov- 
erned countries, by which the selection and promotion of all 
officers is by examination, and their tenure is for life. The 
President should not be bothered, as he is now, with having to 
exercise an arbitrary discretion enabling him, if he choose, to 
use the offices for political purposes, and involving him in 
controversies that interfere with his effectiveness as the chief 
executive officer of the nation and do not help the public 
weal. It is entirely possible to put all these offices, except 
the ones I have named, under the system called the classified 
civil service. If popular government is to be a success, the 
success will be measured by the ability of the government to 
use the services of experts in carrying iton. The selection of 
other than the highest officers on political grounds will not 
result in the use of experts to carry on the various functions 
that the government performs. 

We are acquiescing now, all of us, in the view that the 
government can accomplish and ought to accomplish much 
more benefit for the people than Mr. Jefferson and his school 
of political thinkers admitted. Mr. Jefferson contended that 
the least government was the best government; that the 
function of government should be confined, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to the administration of justice through the courts, and 
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the maintenance of law and order through the police. But we 
now take a different view, and hold that there are many 
things the government can do well and better than private 
contractors. For instance, we have always run the post 
office, and now we run the parcels post. We have built the 
Panama Canal; and the state governments are discharging 
many functions that it was formerly thought would be better 
performed by private agency. But such functions for their 
successful performance require the highest experts. If 
we are to change such officers every four years with the 
political complexion of the administration, then we lose the 
benefit of experience, we lose the benefit of the disinterested 
devotion to the public service that a life-tenure brings about, 
and we take away from the public service its attractiveness 
for the many whose service would be valuable, but who 
because of the uncertainty of tenure in the government 
service decline to accept positions of responsibility in it. I 
speak whereof I know when I say it injures the dignity and 
the usefulness of a President to be bothered about the prefer- 
ence to 2e given to candidates for post offices, for collectors 
of customs, collectors of internal revenue all over this 
country. Under the present law, the Senate is required to 
confirm them. That necessity gives to the Senators an 
opportunity to use duress, for that is what it amounts to, 
upon the President to establish a custom by which he shall 
consult their political views as to who shall be appointed to 
those local offices. 

The office of President is one of the greatest responsibility. 
No one knows the burden he has to carry in the Presidency 
until he has laid it down and realizes the exhaustion of his 
mental and nervous energy which unconsciously was going 
on while he attempted to discharge his duties. One of the 
most aggravating features of his present duties is this con- 
stant attention that he has to pay to the visits of Congress- 
men and Senators in regard to the loca! patronage. He 
ought not to have to do with such offices at all. “hus far 
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the Senate has not been willing to give up its power in this 
regard. While I was in the White House I recommended it 
every year. I believe it is coming. We have made great 
progress in this matter. We have now a civil service law that 
covers many of the inferior offices, but what we ought to have 
is a permanent machinery of the government reaching up to 
include the assistant secretaries in the various departments. 
It will make for efficiency; it will make for economy; it will 
make for saving of the time and energy of the President and 
Senators and Congressmen. It will take away opportunities 
for political machines; it will tend towards purity in politics 
and effectiveness of government; and, therefore, it will 
make for the weal of the people of the United States; and it 
can all be accomplished by an Act of Congress, and a Presi- 
dent who will approve the Act and carry out its spirit. It 
is coming. The Lord is on that side, but sometimes He 
moves more slowly than we impatient mortals think 
necessary. 

The other great power which the President has, in addi- 
tion to being commander-in-chief of the army and navy, con- 
ducting the foreign relations of the government, making 
treaties and declaring war, and the power of appointment 
and the power to see the law executed, is in the granting 
of reprieves and pardons to those suffering punishment for 
violating laws of the United States. This is a very wide 
power. The President may exercise it after a crime is com- 
mitted and before any trial begins; may exercise it before the 
man is arrested; may issue an amnesty—that is, a pardon of 
a number of people by a class description. The power of 
pardon in States has been greatly abused by some governors, 
but I never heard that any President had called down on him- 
self just criticism for his use of this great and merciful instru- 
ment. In the exercise of the pardoning power, there is no 
certain line to guide the executive to a safe conclusion. He 
has to balance in his mind the considerations for which 
punishment is provided. The aim of punishment of a crim- 
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inal is, first, to furnish an example to induce others who 
are about to commit similar crimes to avoid them; second, to 
reform the criminal, if possible, that is, to chasten him and 
then treat him in such a way as to bring him back into the 
law-abiding classes of the community. If one takes up an 
individual case there are always circumstances that suggest, 
and appeal for, mercy because it happens so frequently that 
the imprisonment of the criminal inflicts a heavier punish- 
ment on those who are related to him by blood or kinship, 
than upon himself, and the pardoning power is deeply moved 
to save them from undeserved suffering. But the interests 
of society require that such a consideration should be rejected 
in order that the example of punishment may be effective and 
persuasive. It is a most dangerous power to entrust to the 
executive with a big heart and a little head, or a man with a 
big heart and very little power over his feelings. By such 
governors, criminals will be let loose on society and the whole 
effort of those who are conducting the machinery of assist- 
ance will be paralyzed. One never knows until he has been 
in the Presidency the amount of pressure that is brought in 
one way and another to stay the prosecutions and to pardon 
criminals. I had two cases once before me, in which it was 
represented to me that both the convicts were near death, and 
I instituted an investigation to find out the truth through the 
Army Medical Corps. Examinations were made, watches 
were established over the sick men, and it was reported to me 
that they were both in the last stages of a fatal disease. One 
of them died soon after he was released from the penitentiary. 
The other is apparently in excellent health and seeking to 
reéstablish himself in the field in which he committed a 
penitentiary offense. This shakes one’s faith in expert 
examinations. Then there are many applications in advance 
of prosecutions to prevent indictments and prevent trials. 
The influences brought are insidious, and usually the very 
fact of seeking such influences is an indication that the 
person charged is guilty. 
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I have referred to the duty and the power of the Presi- 
dent to see that the laws are executed. This is stated in the 
Constitution, but it involves considerably more than seeing 
that the letter of the law is carried out. It involves the con- 
struction of the law by the President and his subordinates, 
because he cannot execute it until he finds out what it means, 
and frequently laws are very blind and the interpretation of 
the law covers so much that it involves the exercise of an 
important function. Of course, courts in litigated cases are 
called upon to consider laws, but there are many laws of the 
national government that can never be brought before courts 
of law—acts of appropriation, for instance, as to what the 
appropriation includes and how to be expended. These ques- 
tions are settled by the Attorney-General, by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, appointees of the President, and some- 
times by the President himself. Then there are a great many 
projects to be carried out by the government, and Congress 
naturally vests the control of them in the President. That is 
what it did in the case of the Panama Canal. The Spooner 
Act in 1902 directed the President to construct the canal. It 
required him to do it through a commission, but the com- 
mission was subject to his appointment and removal. 

However, “money makes the mare go.” You cannot have 
a government unless you have a treasury full of funds with 
which to run it, and all these executive functions of the Presi- 
dent are to be performed by agents who must be paid in order 
that they shall serve. In other words, while these powers 
that I have pointed out are very broad, Congress retains very 
great restraining power in that clause of the Constitution 
which provides that no money shall be paid out of the Treas- 
ury except upon appropriation of Congress; and if the 
President is left without money, he is well-nigh helpless. By 
refusal to vote supply bills, the Commons of England 
brought the Stuarts and kings before them to a realization 
of the power of the people, and this same power still exists 
in our Congress to restrain any executive who may seek to 
exceed his constitutional limitations. 
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Of course, I am speaking now of the legal powers of the 
President. I am not speaking of those powers that naturally 
come to him through our political system, and because he is 
the head of the party. He can thus actually exercise very 
considerable influence, sometimes a controlling influence, in 
the securing of legislation by his personal intervention with 
the members of his party who are in control in each House. 
I think he ought to have very great influence, because he is 
made responsible to the people for what the party does; and 
if the party is wise, it will bend to his leadership as long as 
it is tolerable, and especially where it is in performance of 
promises that the party has made in its platform and on the 
faith of which it must be assumed to have obtained its power. 
But such power as he exercises in this way is not within the 
letter of the law and probably does not come within the legiti- 
mate bounds of such an article as this. 

The functions of the President which I have enumerated 
seem very broad; but when many speak of the enormous 
power of a President, they have in mind that what the Presi- 
dent does goes like kissing, by favor. Now the Presidency 
offers but few opportunities for discretion of that sort. The 
responsibility of the office is so heavy, the earnest desire of 
every man who fills the place to deserve the approval of his 
countrymen by doing the thing that is best for the country 
so strong, and the fear of just popular criticism so con- 
trolling, that it is difficult for one who has been brought 
through four years of it to remember any personal favor that 
he was able to confer. There are certain political obligations 
that the custom of a party requires the President to discharge 
on the recommendation of Senators and Congressmen, and 
the men who have had the conduct of the political campaign 
in which he was successful. I think, as I have already said, 
that this kind of obligation should be reduced to its lowest 
terms by a change of the law, and that the custom which has 
been maintained since the beginning of government and 
which has not been in the interest of good government, ought 
to be minimized to a point where it will cease to be harmful. 
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But I refer now to that kind of power that imagination 
clothes the President and all rulers with, to gratify one man 
and humiliate another and punish a third, in order to satisfy 
the whim or the vengeance of the man in power. That does 
not exist, and the truth is that great as these powers are, 
when a President comes to exercise them, he is much more 
concerned with the limitations upon them to see that he does 
not exceed them, than he is affected by personal gratifica- 
tion over the big things he can do. 

The President is given $25,000 a year for travelling 
expenses; and this enables him to travel in a private car, and 
it is wise that it should be so. Were he to travel in a Pullman 
car, where the public could approach him, the ordinarily com- 
mendable curiosity of the American people to see their Presi- 
dent close at hand would subject to such annoyances both 
him and the travelling public with whom he might happen to 
be that both he and they would be made most uncomfortable. 
There is an impression that the President cannot leave the 
country and that the law forbids. This is not true. The only 
provision of law which bears on the subject at all is that 
which provides that the Vice-President shall take his place 
when the President is disabled from performing his duties. 
Now if he is out of the country at a point where he cannot 
discharge the necessary functions that are imposed on him, 
such disability might arise; but the communication by tele- 
graph, wireless, and by telephone are now so good that it 
would be difficult for a President to go anywhere and not be 
able to keep his subordinates in constant information as to 
his whereabouts and his wishes. As a matter of fact, Presi- 
dents do not leave the country very often. Occasionally it 
seems in the public interest that they should. President 
Roosevelt visited the Canal Zone for the purpose of seeing 
what work was being done on the canal and giving zest to 
that work by personal contact with those who were engaged 
in it. I did the same thing later on, travelling, as he did, on 
the deck of a government vessel which is technically the soil of 
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the United States. The Zone is the soil of the United States. 
He was not out of the jurisdiction of the United States 
except for a few hours. He went into the city of Panama, 
as I did, and dined with the President of the Panamanian 
Republic. So, too, I dined with President Diaz at Juarez, in 
Mexico, just across the border from El Paso, but nobody 
was heard to say that in any of these visits we had disabled 
ourselves from performing our constitutional and statutory 


functions. 

The assassination of three Presidents has led Congress 
to provide that the chief of the Secret Service shall furnish 
protection to the President as he moves about, either in 
Washington or in the country at large. I presume that 
experience shows this to be necessary. While President, I 


never was conscious of any personal anxiety while in large 
crowds, and I have been in many of them. Yet the record of 
assaults upon Presidents is such that Congress would be quite 
derelict if it disregarded it. The necessary precautions are 
a great burden on the President. . He never can go anywhere 
that he does not have to inflict upon those whom he wishes to 
see the burden of the presence of a body guard, and it is a 
little difficult to get away from the feeling that one is under 
surveillance himself rather than being protected from some- 
body else. The Civil Service men are level-headed, experi- 
enced, and of good manners, and they are wise in their 
methods and most expert in detecting those from whom 
danger is most to be expected. I mean the partially 
demented and “cranks.” If a person is determined to kill a 
President and is willing to give up his life for it, no such 
protection will save his victim. But such persons are very 
rare. The worst danger is from those who have lost part 
or all of their reason, and whom the presence of a President 
in the community excites. I may be mistaken, but it seems 
to me that with the experts that we now have and the system 
that is now pursued, the assassination of President McKinley 
at Buffalo might possibly have been avoided. The presence 
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of the assassin with a revolver under his handkerchief would 
now be detected long before he could get within range of the 
object of his perverted purpose. 

The President is in office for only four years or at most 
eight, and the social influence that he and his family can 
exercise is quite limited. It is sufficient for our democratic 
purposes; but it does not compare with the social influence 
that is exercised by the head of the state in a country like 
Great Britain. The truth is that the chief and almost the 
only power that the King of Britain has, except in an 
advisory way, is as the social head of the kingdom. The 
moral influence that he exercises over his court may thus be 
made strong. It always permeates to those who do not come 
directly within the court circles. There is, too, a political 
influence that the King and the royal family can exert in 
this way, not affirmative and direct, but conserving, soften- 
ing, and conciliatory, alleviating party bitterness and mod- 
erating extreme views. The ancient and still living respect 
for royalty is strong in itself to discourage violent methods, 
to compel good manners. In this respect, of course, because 
the King is permanent during his life and the members of 
the royal family likewise, this social rule is vastly stronger 
than that of the President. But in every other respect as 
between the King of England and the President of the 
United States, the President really rules within the limit of 
the functions entrusted to him by the Constitution, while the 
King has lost much of his former power in the progress of 
democracy to complete control in Great Britain, and merely 
reigns as the titular and social head of the state. 





LIFE AS THE SCIENTIST SEES IT 
By Joun Burrovucus 


ILLIAM JAMES said that one of the privileges of 
W a philosopher was to contradict other philosophers. 
I may add in the same spirit that one of the fatalities of 
many philosophers is to contradict themselves. I do not know 
that James ever contradicted himself, but I have little doubt 
that a critical examination of his works would show that 
he sometimes did so; I remember that he said he often had 
trouble to make both ends of his philosophy meet. Any man 
who seeks to compass any of the fundamental problems with 
the little span of his finite mind, is bound at times to have 
trouble to make both ends meet. The man of science has 
no such trouble, he knows what is the matter and forthwith 
seeks to remedy it. But the philosopher works with a much 
more intangible and elusive material, and is lucky if he is 
ever aware when both ends fail to meet. 

I have often wondered if Darwin, who was a great phi- 
losopher as well as a great man of science, saw or felt the 
contradiction between his theory of the origin of the species 
through natural selection working upon fortuitous varia- 
tions, and his statement, made in his old age, that he could 
not look upon man, with all his wonderful powers, as the 
result of mere chance. The result of chance man certainly 
is—is he not?—as are all other forms of life, if evolution is 
a mere mechanical process set going and kept going by the 
hit-and-miss action of the environment upon the organism, 
or by the struggle for existence. If evolution involves no 
intelligence in nature, no guiding or animating principle, 
then is not man an accidental outcome of the blind, clashing, 
and jolting of the material forces, as much so as the great 
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stone face in the rocks which Hawthorne used so sugges- 
tively in one of his stories? 

I have wondered if Huxley was aware that both ends of 
his argument did not quite meet when he contended for the 
truth of determinism—that there is and can be no free or 
spontaneous volition—and at the same time set man apart 
from the cosmic order, and represented him as working his 
will upon it, crossing and reversing its processes. In one of 
his earlier essays, Huxley said that to the student of living 
things, as contrasted with the student of inert matter, the 
aspect of nature is reversed. “In living matter, incessant, 
and so far as we know, spontaneous change is the rule, rest 
the exception, the anomaly, to be accounted for. Living 
things have no inertia, and tend to no equilibrium,” except 
the equilibrium of death. This is good vitalistic doctrine, 
yet Huxley saw no difference between the matter of life, and 
other matter, except the manner in which the atoms are 
aggregated. Probably the only difference between a dia- 
mond and a piece of charcoal, or between a pearl and an 
oyster shell, is the manner in which the atoms are aggre- 
gated; but that the secret of life is in the peculiar compound- 
ing of the atoms or molecules—a spatial arrangement of 
them—is a harder proposition. It seems to me also that 
Haeckel involves himself in obvious contradictions when he 
ascribes will, sensation, inclination, dislike, though of a low 
order, to the atoms of matter; in fact, sees them as living 
beings with souls, and then denies soul, will, power of choice, 
and the like, to their collective unity in the brain of man. 

A philosopher cannot well afford to assume the air of lofty 
indifference that the poet Whitman does when he asks, “Do 
I contradict myself? Very well, then, I contradict myself”; 
but he may take comfort in the thought that contradictions 
are often only apparent, and not real, as when two men 
standing on opposite sides of the earth seem to oppose each 
other, and yet their heads point to the same heavens, and 
their feet to the same terrestrial centre. The logic of the 
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earth completely contradicts the ideas we draw from our 
experience with other globes, both our artificial globes, and 
the globes in the forms of the sun and the moon that we see 
in the heavens. The earth has only one side, the outside, 
which is always the upper side; at the south pole, as at the 
north, we are on the top side. I fancy the whole truth of any 
of the great problems, if we could see it, would reconcile all 
our half-truths, all the contradictions in our philosophy. 

In considering this problem of the mystery of living 
things, I have had a good deal of trouble in trying to make 
my inborn idealism go hand in hand with my inborn natural- 
ism; but I am not certain that there is any real break or 
contradiction between them, only a surface one, and that 
deeper down the strata still unite them. Life seems beyond 
the capacity of inorganic nature to produce; and yet here is 
life in its myriad forms, here is the body and mind of man, 
and here is the world of inanimate matter out of which all 
living beings arise, and into which they sooner or later 
return. 

In a paper published in this magazine last October, I dis- 
cussed this problem of living things from a humanistic and a 
literary point of view, and gave free rein to my idealizing 
tendencies. On the present occasion, at the risk of seeming 
to involve myself in contradictions, I should like to set forth 
the scientific, or naturalistic view, and hold in check, as far 
as may be, the anthropomorphism that doth so easily beset 
us all. One cannot change his mental complexion, or get 
away from his type of mind, but if he is an idealist, may he 
not turn his idealism into a new channel? or may not the 
face of his naturalism beam with the light of the ideal? 
I must still treat my subject as a literary philosopher would, 
and throw upon it a gleam of that light which never was 
upon sea or land—the light of the spirit—and yet do no vio- 
lence to my inborn naturalism. In the paper referred to, 
I inquired if one might not hold to some form of vitalism and 
see in life something more than mere physics and chemistry, 
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without holding to any belief in the supernatural or teleo- 
logical? Nature is complete in itself, and holds the key to all 


secrets. 

When we analyze the material processes of life we find 
nothing but the same physics and chemistry that we find in 
the processes and changes in the inorganic world, yet how 
wide the difference between a living and a non-living body! 
Here is where vitalism. so-called, gets its hold. But that 
life, in all its manifold forms, is anything but natural, as 
the late W. K. Brooks said, is unthinkable. Yet that word 
“natural” covers a multitude of mysteries. That it covers 
some unknown factor in life, something beyond the reach 
of scientific analysis to detect, and something that scientific 
synthesis cannot produce, is to me obvious enough, while at 
the same time I see no escape from the conclusion that this 
nameless something must be one with the total system of 
things. 

Science cannot get away from the natural order, and it 
sees man, and all other forms of life, as an integral part of 
it—the order, which, in inert matter, is automatic and fate- 
ful, and which, in living matter, is prophetic and indetermi- 
nate; the course of one down the geologic ages, seeking only 
a mechanical repose, being marked by collisions and disrup- 
tions; the other in its course down the biologic ages seeking 
a vital and unstable repose, being marked by pain, failure, 
carnage, extinction, and ceaseless struggle with the physical 
order upon which it depends. Man has taken his chances in 
the clash of blind matter, and in the waifare of living forms. 
He has been the pet of no god, the favorite of no power on 
earth or in heaven. He is one of the fruits of the great cos- 
mic tree, and is subject to the same hazards and failures as 
the fruit of all other trees. The frosts may nip him in the 
bud, the storms beat him down, foes of earth and air prey 
upon him, and hostile influences from all sides impede or mar 
him. The very forces that uphold him and furnish him his 
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armory of tools and of power, will destroy him the moment 
he is off his guard. He is like the trainer of wild beasts who, 
at his peril, for one instant relaxes his mastery over them. 
Gravity, electricity, fire, flood, hurricane, will crush or con- 
sume him if his hand is unsteady or his wits tardy. Nature 
has dealt with him upon the same terms as with all other 
forms of life. She has shown him no favor. The same 
elements, the same water, air, lime, iron, sulphur, oxygen, 
carbon, and so on, make up his body and his brain as make 
up theirs, and the same make up theirs as are the constit- 
uents of the insensate rocks, soils, and clouds. The same ele- 
ments, but another blend; similar atoms and molecules, but 
a different order; the same solar energy, but working to 
other ends; the same life principle but lifted to a higher 
plane. How can we separate man from the total system of 
things, setting him upon one side and them upon another, 
making the relation of the two mechanical or accidental? 
It is only in thought, or in obedience to some creed or phi- 
losophy, that we do it. In life, in action, we unconsciously 
recognize ourselves as a part of nature. Our success and 
well-being depend upon the closeness and spontaneousness 
of the relation. 

If all this is interpreted to mean that life, that the mind 
and soul of man, are of material origin, science does not 
shrink from the inference. Only the inference demands a 
newer and higher conception of matter—the conception 
that Tyndall expressed when he wrote the word with a 
capital M, and declared that Matter was “at bottom essen- 
tially mystical and transcendental”; that Goethe expressed 
when he called matter “the living garment of God’; and 
that Whitman expressed when he said that the soul and 
the body were one. The materialism of the great seers and 
prophets of science who penetrate into the true inwardness 
of matter, who see through the veil of its gross obstructive 
forms, and behold it translated into pure energy, need 
disturb no one. 
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The puzzle or the contradiction appears when we try to 
think of a being as a part of nature, having his genesis jn 
her material forces, who is yet able to master and direct 
nature, reversing her processes and defeating her ends, 
opposing his will to her fatalism, his mercy to her cruelty— 
in short, a being who thinks, dreams, aspires, loves truth, jus- 
tice, goodness, and sits in Judgment upon the very gods he 
worships. Must he not bring a new force, an alien power? 
Can a part be greater than the whole? Can the psychic 
dominate the physical out of which it came? Again we have 
only to enlarge our conception of the physical—the 
natural,—or make our faith measure up to the demands of 
reason. Our reason demands that the natural order be all- 
inclusive. Can our faith in the divinity of matter measure 
up to this standard? Not till we free ourselves from the 
inherited prejudices which have grown up from our every- 
day struggles with gross matter. We must follow the guid- 
ance of science till we penetrate this husk and see its real 
mystical and transcendental character, as Tyndall did. 

When we have followed matter from mass to molecule, 
from molecule to atom, from atom to electron, and seen it 
in effect de-materialized—seen it in its fourth or ethereal, 
I had almost said, spiritual state,—when we have grasped the 
wonder of radio-activity, and the atomic transformations 
that attend it, we shall have a conception of the potencies and 
possibilities of matter that robs scientific materialism of most 
of its ugliness. Of course, no deductions of science can 
satisfy our longings for something kindred to our own spirits 
in the universe. But neither our telescopes nor our micro- 
scopes reveal such a reality. Is this longing only the result 
of our inevitable anthropomorphism, or is it the evidence of 
things unseen, the substance of things hoped for, the 
prophecy of our kinship with the farthest star? Can soul 
arise out of a soulless universe? 

Though the secret of life is under our feet, yet how strange 
and mysterious it seems! it draws our attention away from 
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matter. It arises among the inorganic elements like a visi- 
tant from another sphere. It is a new thing in the world. 
Consciousness is a new thing, yet Huxley makes it one of 
his trinity of realities—matter, energy, and consciousness. 
We are so immersed in these realities that we do not see the 
divinity they embody. We call that sacred and divine which 
is far off and unattainable. Life and mind are so impossi- 
ble of explanation in terms of matter and energy, that it is 
not to be wondered at that mankind has so long looked upon 
their appearance upon this earth as a miraculous event. But 
until science opened our eyes we did not know that the celes- 
tial and the terrestrial are one, and that we are already in 
the heavens among the stars. When we emancipate our- 
selves from the bondage of wont and use, and see with clear 
vision our relations to the Cosmos, all our ideas of material- 
ism and spiritualism are made over, and we see how the two 
are one; how life and death play into each other’s hands, and 
how the whole truth of things cannot be compassed by any 
number of finite minds. 

When we are bold enough to ask the question, Is life an 
addition to matter, or an evolution from matter? how all 
these extra-scientific theories about life as a separate entity 
wilt and fade away! If we know anything about the ways 
of creative energy, we know that they are not as our ways; 
we know its processes bear no analogy to the linear and 
external doings of man. Creative energy works from 
within; it identifies itself with, and is inseparable from, the 
element in which it works. I know that in this very state- 
ment I am idealizing the creative energy, but my reader 
will, I trust, excuse this inevitable anthropomorphism. The 
way of the creative energy is the way of evolution. When 
we begin to introduce things, when we begin to separate 
the two orders, the vital and the material, or, as Bergson 
says, when we begin to think of things created, and of a 
thing that creates, we are not far from the state of mind 
of our childhood, and of the childhood of the race. We are 

4 
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not far from the Mosaic account of creation. Life appears 
as an introduction, man and his soul as introductions. 

Our reason, our knowledge of the method of nature, 
declare for evolution; because here we are, here is this amaz- 
ing world of life about us, and here it goes on through the 
action and interactions of purely physical and chemical 
forces. Life seems as natural as day and night, as the dews 
and the rain. Our studies of the past history of the globe 
reveal the fact that life appeared upon a cooling planet 
when the temperature was suitable, and when its basic ele- 
ments, water and carbon dioxide, were at hand. How it 
began, whether through insensible changes in the activities 
of inert matter, lasting whole geologic ages, or by a sudden 
transformation at many points on the earth’s surface, we can 
never know. But science can see no reason for believing 
that its beginning was other than natural; it was inevitable 
from the constitution of matter itself. Moreover, since the 
law of evolution seems of universal application, and affords 
the key to more great problems than any other generaliza- 
tion of the human mind, one would say on a priori grounds 
that life is an evolution, that its genesis is to be sought in the 
inherent capacities and potentialities of matter itself. How 
else could it come? This is certainly the only natural road, 
and it leads straight to the physico-chemical theory of the 
origin of life—the view held by an increasing number of 
biologists and bio-chemists of our day. It is the scientific 
view; no other view is possible to science, as such. Science 
cannot go outside of matter and its laws for an explanation 
of any phenomena that appear in matter. It goes inside 
of matter instead, and in its mysterious molecular attractions 
and repulsions, in the whirl and dance of the atoms and 
electrons, in their emanations and transformations, in their 
amazing potencies and activities, sees, or seems to see, the 
secret of the origin of life itself. But this view is distaste- 
ful to a large number of thinking persons. Many would call 
it frank materialism, and declare that it is utterly inade- 
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quate to supply the spiritual and ideal background which is 
the strength and solace of our human life. 

The lay mind can hardly appreciate the necessity under 
which the man of science feels to account for all the phenom- 
ena of life in terms of the natural order. To the scientist, 
the universe is complete in itself. He can admit of no break 
or discontinuity anywhere. Threads of relation, visible and 
invisible-—chemical, mechanical, electric, magnetic, solar, 
lunar, stellar, geologic, biologic.—forming an intricate web 
of subtle forces and influences, bind all things, living and 
dead, into a cosmic unity. Creation is one, and that one is 
symbolized by the sphere which rests forever on itself, which 
is whole at every point, which holds all forms, which recon- 
ciles all contradictions, which has no beginning and no end- 
ing, which has no upper and no under, and all of whose lines 
are fluid and continuous. The disruptions and antagonisms 
which we fancy we see are only the result of our limited 
vision; nature is not at war with itself; there is no room or 
need for miracle; there is no outside to the universe, because 
there are no bounds to matter or spirit; all is inside; deep 
beneath deep, height above height, and this mystery and 
miracle that we call life must arise out of the natural order 
in the course of time as inevitably as the dew forms and the 
rain falls. When the rains and the dews and the snows 
cease to fall—a time which science predicts,—then life, as 
we know it, must inevitably vanish from the earth. Human 
life is a physical phenomenon, and though it involves, as we 
believe, a psychic or non-physical principle, it is still not 
exempt from the operation of the universal physical laws. 
It came by them or through them, and it must go by them 
or through them. 

The rigidly scientific mind, impressed with all these things, 
as the lay mind cannot be, used to the searching laboratory 
methods, and familiar with the phenomenon of life in its 
very roots, as it were, dealing with the wonders of chemical 
compounds, and the forces that lurk in molecules and atoms, 
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seeing in the cosmic universe, and in the evolution of the 
earth, only the operation of mechanical and chemical princi- 
ples; seeing the irrefragable law of the correlation and the 
conservation of forces; tracing consciousness and all our 
changes in mental states to changes in the brain substance; 
drilled in methods of proof by experimentation, knowing 
that the same number of ultimate atoms may be so combined 
or married as to produce compounds that differ as radically 
as alcohol and ether, just as the same three letters of the 
alphabet may be arranged as to spell either dog or God,— 
conversant with all these things, and more, I say, the strictly 
scientific mind falls naturally and inevitably into the mechan- 
istic conception of all life-phenomena. 

Science traces the chain of cause and effect everywhere 
and finds no break. It follows down animal life till it merges 
in the vegetable, though it cannot put its finger or its micro- 
scope on the point where one ends and the other begins. It 
finds forms that partake of the characteristics of both. It 
is reasonable to expect that the vegetable merges into the 
mineral by the same insensible degrees, and that the one 
becomes the other without any real discontinuity. The 
change, if we may call it such, probably takes place in the 
interior world of matter among the primordial atoms, where 
only the imagination can penetrate. In that sleep of the 
ultimate corpuscle, what dreams may come, what miracles 
may be wrought, what transformations take place! When 
I try to think of life as a mode of motion in matter, I seem 
to see the particles in a mystic dance, a whirling maze of 
motions, the infinitely little people taking hold of hands, 
changing partners, facing this way and that, doing all sorts 
of impossible things, like jumping down one another’s 
throats, or occupying one another’s bodies, thrilled and 
vibrating at an inconceivable rate. 

The theological solution of this problem of life fails more 
and more to satisfy thinking men of to-day. Living things 
are natural phenomena, and we feel that they must in some 
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way be an outcome of the natural order. Science is more 
and more familiarizing our minds with the idea that the 
universe is a universe, a oneness; that its laws are continuous. 
We follow the chemistry of it to the farthest stars and there 
is no serious break or exception; it is all of one stuff. We 
follow the mechanics of it into the same abysmal depths, 
and there are no breaks or exceptions. The biology of it 
we cannot follow beyond our own little corner of the uni- 
verse; indeed, we have no proof that there is any biology 
anywhere else. But if there is, it must be similar to our 
own. There is only one kind of electricity, though two 
phases of it; only one kind of light and heat; one kind of 
chemical affinity in the universe; and hence, only one kind 
of life. Looked at in its relation to the whole, life appears 
like a transient phenomenon of matter. I will not say 
accidental; it seems inseparably bound up with the cosmic 
processes, but, I may say, fugitive, superficial, circumscribed. 
Life comes and goes; it penetrates but a little way into the 
earth; it is confined to a certain range of temperature; 
beyond a certain degree of cold, on the one hand, it does 
not appear; and beyond a certain degree of heat, on the 
other, it is cut off; without water or moisture, it ceases; and 
without air, it is not. It has evidently disappeared from the 
moon, and probably from the inferior planets, and it is 
doubtful if it has yet appeared on any of the superior 
planets, save Mars. 

Life comes to matter as the flowers come in the spring— 
when the time is ripe for it, and it disappears when the time 
is over-ripe. Man appears in due course and has his little 
day upon the earth, but that day must as surely come to an 
end. Yet can we conceive of the end of the physical order? 
the end of gravity? or of cohesion? The air may disappear, 
the water may disappear, combustion may cease, but oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon will continue somewhere. 

Science is the redeemer of the physical world. It opens 
our eyes to its true inwardness, and purges it of the coarse 
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and brutal qualities with which, in our practical lives, it js 
associated. It has its inner world of activities and possibili- 
ties, of which our senses give us no hint. This inner world 
of molecules and atoms and electrons, thrilled and vibrating 
with energy, the infinitely little, the almost infinitely rapid, 
in the bosom of the infinitely vast and distant and auto- 
matic—what a revelation it all is! what a glimpse into 
“Nature’s infinite book of secrecy”! 

Our senses reveal to us but one kind of motion—mass 
motion—the change of place of visible bodies. But there is 
another motion in all matter which our senses do not reveal 
to us as motion—molecular vibration, or the thrill of the 
atoms. At the heart of the most massive rock this whirl of 
the atoms or corpuscles is going on. If our ears were fine 
enough to hear it, probably every rock and granite monu- 
ment would sing, as did Memnon, when the sun shone upon 
it. This molecular vibration is revealed to us as heat, light, 
sound, electricity. Heat is only a mode of this invisible 
motion of the particles of matter. Mass motion is quickly 
converted into this molecular motion when two bodies strike 
each other. May not life itself be the outcome of a peculiar 
whirl of the ultimate atoms of matter? 

Says Professor Gotch, as quoted by J. Arthur Thomson 
in his “Introduction to Science”: ‘To the thought of a sci- 
entific mind the universe with all its suns and worlds is 
throughout one seething welter of modes of motion, playing 
in space, playing in ether, playing in all existing matter, 
playing in all living things, playing, therefore, in ourselves.” 
Physical science, as Professor Thomson says, leads us from 
our static way of looking at things to the dynamic way. It 
teaches us to regard the atom, not as a fixed and motion- 
less structure, like the bricks in a wall, but as a centre 
of ever-moving energy. So that the whole universe is in a 
state of perpetual flux, a flowing stream of creative energy 
out of which life arises as one of the manifestations of this 


energy. 
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When the man of science seeks to understand and explain 
the world in which we live, he guards himself against seeing 
double, or seeing two worlds instead of one, as our unscien- 
tific fathers did—an immaterial or spiritual world surround- 
ing and interpenetrating the physical world, or the super- 
natural enveloping and directing the natural. He sees 
but one world, and that a world complete in itself; sur- 
rounded, it is true, by invisible forces, and holding immeas- 
ured and immeasurable potencies; a vastly more complex 
and wonderful world than our fathers ever dreamed of; a 
fruit, as it were, of the great siderial tree, bound by natal 
bonds to myriads of other worlds, of one stuff with them, 
ahead or behind them in its ripening, but still complete in 
itself, needing no miracle to explain it, no spirits or demons 
to account for its processes, not even its vital processes. 

In the light of what he knows of the past history of the 
earth, the man of science sees with his mind’s eye the suc- 
cessive changes that have taken place in it; he sees the globe 
a mass of incandescent matter rolling through space; he 
sees the crust cooling and hardening; he sees the waters 
appear, the air and the soil appear, he sees the clouds begin 
to form and the rain to fall, he sees living things appear in 
the waters, then upon the land, and in the air; he sees the 
two forms of life arise, the vegetable and the animal, the 
latter standing upon the former; he sees more and more 
complex forms of both vegetable and animal arise and cover 
the earth. They all appear in the course of the geologic 
ages on the surface of the earth; they arise out of it; they 
are a part of it; they come naturally; no hand reaches down 
from heaven and places them there; they are not an adden- 
dum; they are not a sudden creation; they are an evolution; 
they were potential in the earth before they arose out of it. 
The earth ripened, her crust mellowed, and thickened, her 
airs softened and cleared, her waters were purified, and in 
due time her finer fruits were evolved, and, last of all, man 
arose. It was all one process. There was no miracle, no 
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first day of creation; all were days of creation. Brooded by 
the sun, the earth hatched her offspring; the promise and the 
potency of all terrestrial life was in the earth herself; her 
womb was fertile from the first. All that we call the spirit- 
ual, the divine, the celestial, were hers, because man is hers. 
Our religions and our philosophies and our literatures are 
hers; man is a part of the whole system of things; he is 
not an alien, nor an accident, nor an interloper; he is here 
as the rains, the dews, the flowers, the rocks, the soil, the 
trees, are here. He appeared when the time was ripe, and 
he will disappear when the time is over-ripe. He is of the 
same stuff as the ground he walks upon; there is no better 
stuff in the heavens above him, nor in the depths below him, 
than sticks to his own ribs. The celestial and the terrestrial 
forces unite and work together in him, as in all other crea- 
tures. We cannot magnify man without magnifying the 
universe of which he is a part; and we cannot belittle it 
without belittling him. 

Now we can turn all this about and look upon it as man- 
kind looked upon it in the pre-scientific ages, and as so 
many persons still look upon it, and think of it all as the 
work of external and higher powers. We can think of the 
earth as the footstool of some god, or the sport of some 
denion; we can people the earth and the air with innumerable 
spirits, high and low; we can think of life as something apart 
from matter. But science will not, cannot follow us; it can- 
not discredit the world it has disclosed—I had almost said, 
the world it has created. Science has made us at home in the 
universe. It has visited the farthest stars with its telescope 
and spectroscope, and finds we are all akin. It has sounded 
the depths of matter with its analysis, and it finds nothing 
alien to our own bodies. It sees motion everywhere, motion 
within motion, transformation, metamorphosis everywhere, 
energy everywhere, currents and counter-currents every- 
where; ceaseless change everywhere; it finds nothing in the 
heavens more spiritual, more mysterious, more celestial, more 
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god-like, than it finds upon this earth. This does not imply 
that evolution may not have progressed farther upon other 
worlds, and given rise to a higher order of intelligences than 
here; it only implies that creation is one, and that the same 
forces, the same elements and possibilities, exist everywhere. 

Give free rein to our anthropomorphic tendencies, and we 
fill the world with spirits, good and bad—bad in war, famine, 
pestilence, disease,—good in all the events and fortunes that 
favor us. Early man did this on all occasions; he read his 
own hopes and fears and passions into all the operations of 
nature. Our fathers did it in many things; good people of 
our own time do it in exceptional instances, and credit any 
good fortune to Providence. Men high in the intellectual 
and philosophical world, like Henri Bergson and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, still invoke something antithetical to matter, to 
account for the appearance of life on the planet. 

It may be justly urged that the effect upon our habits of 
thought of the long ages during which this process has been 
going on, leading us to differentiate matter and spirit and 
look upon them as two opposite entities, hindering or con- 
tending with each other—one heavenly, the other earthly, 
one everlasting, the other perishable, one the supreme good, 
the other the seat and parent of all that is evil—the cumula- 
tive effect of this habit of thought in the race-mind is, I say, 
not easily changed or overcome. We still think, and prob- 
ably many of us always will think, of spirit as something 
alien to matter, something mystical, transcendental, and not 
of this world. We look upon matter as gross, obstructive, 
and the enemy of the spirit. We do not know how we are 
going to get along without it, but we solace ourselves with 
the thought that by and by, in some other non-material 
world, we shall get along without it, and experience a great 
expansion of life by reason of our emancipation from it. 
Our practical life upon this planet is more or less a struggle 
with gross matter; our senses apprehend it coarsely; of its 
true inwardness they tell us nothing; of the perpetual 
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change and transformation of energy going on in bodies 
about us they tell us nothing; of the wonders and potencies 
of matter as revealed in radio-activity, the x-ray, in chemical 
affinity and polarity, they tell us nothing; of the all-per- 
vasive ether, without which we could not see or probably live 
at all, they tell us nothing. In fact we live and move and 
have our being in a complex of forces and tendencies 
which, even by the aid of science, we but see as through a 
glass darkly. Of the effluence of things, the emanations 
from the minds and bodies of our friends, and from other 
living forms about us, from the heavens above and from the 
earth below, our daily lives tell us nothing, any more than 
our eyes tell us of the invisible rays in the sun’s spectrum, or 
than our ears tell us of the murmurs of the life currents in 
growing things. Science alone unveils the hidden wonders 
and sleepless activities of the world forces that play through 
us and about us. It alone brings the heavens near, and 
reveals the brotherhood or sisterhood of worlds. It alone 
makes man at home in the universe, and shows us how many 
friendly powers wait upon him day and night. It alone 
shows him the glories and the wonders of the voyage we are 
making upon this ship in the stellar infinitude, and that, 
whatever the port, we shall still be on familiar ground—we 
cannot get away from home. 

There is always an activity in inert matter that we little 
suspect. See the processes going on in the stratified rocks 
that suggest or parody those of life. See the particles of 
silica that are diffused through the limestone, hunting out 
each other and coming together in concretions and form- 
ing flint or chert nodules; or see them in the process of 
petrifaction slowly building up a tree of chalcedony or onyx 
in place of a tree of wood, repeating every cell, every knot, 
every worm-hole—dead matter copying exactly a form of 
living matter; or see the moisture on a frosty night repeat 
upon the windowpane, or upon the flagging of the side- 
walk, the forms of ferns and tree-ferns, groves and wilder- 
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nesses of them; or see the phenomenon of crystallization 
everywhere; see the solution of salt mimicking, as ‘Tyndall 
says, the architecture of Egypt, building up miniature pyra- 
mids, terrace upon terrace, from base to apex, forming a 
series of steps like those up which the traveller in Egypt is 
dragged by his guides! We can fancy, if we like, these 
infinitesimal styuctures built by an invisible population which 
swarms among the constituent molecules, controlled and 
coerced by some invisible matter, says Tyndall. This might 
be called literature, or poetry, or religion, but it would not 
be science; science says that these salt pyramids are the 
result of the play of attraction and repulsion among the salt 
molecules themselves; that they are self-poised and self- 
quarried; it goes further than that and says that the quality 
we call saltness is the result of a certain definite arrangement 
of the ultimate atoms of matter; that the qualities of 
things as they affect our senses—hardness, softness, sweet- 
ness, bitterness—are the result of molecular motion and com- 
bination among the ultimate atoms. All these things seem 
on the threshold of life, waiting in the ante-chamber, as it 
were; to-morrow they will be life, or, as Tyndall says, 
“Incipient life, as it were, manifests itself throughout the 
whole of what is called inorganic nature.” 

This distrust of the physical forces, or our disbelief in their 
ability to give rise to life, is like a survival in us of the Cal- 
vinistie creed of our fathers. The world of inert matter is 
dead in trespasses and sin and must be born again before it 
can enter the kingdom of the organic. We must supplement 
the natural forces with the spiritual, or the supernatural, to 
get life. The common or carnal nature, like the natural man, 
must be converted, breathed upon by the non-natural or 
divine, before it can rise to the plane of life—the doctrine of 
Paul carried into the processes of nature. 

The scientific mind sees in nature an infinitely complex 
mechanism directed to no special human ends, but working 
towards universal ends. It sees in the human body an infinite 
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number of cell-units building up tissues and organs—mus- 
cles, nerves, bones, cartilage—a living machine of infinite 
complexity; but what shapes and codrdinates the parts, how 
the cells arose, how consciousness arose, how the mind is 
related to the body, how or why the body acts as a unit—on 
these questions science can throw no light. With all its 
mastery of the laws of heredity, of cytology, and embry- 
ology, it cannot tell why a man is a man, and a dog is a dog. 
No cell analysis will give the secret, no chemical conjuring 
with the elements, hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen, 
will reveal why in the one case they build up a head of cab- 
bage, and in the other a head of Plato. 

It must be admitted that the scientific conception of the 
universe robs us of something—it is hard to say just what— 
that we do not willingly part with; yet who can divest him- 
self of this conception? And the scientific conception of the 
nature of life, hard and unfamiliar as it may seem in its 
mere terms, is difficult to get away from. Life must arise 


through the play and transformations of matter and energy 
that are taking place all around us; though it seems a long 
and impossible road from mere chemistry to the body and 
soul of man. But if life, with all that has come out of it, 
did not come by way of matter and energy, by what way 
did it come? Must we have recourse to the so-called super- 
natural? In Emerson’s line 


When half-gods go, the gods arrive. 


When our traditional conception of matter as essentially 
vulgar and obstructive, and the enemy of the spirit, gives 
place to the new scientific conception of it as at bottom elec- 
trical and all-potent, we may find the poet’s great line come 
true, and that for a thing to be natural, is to be divine. For 
my own part, I do not see how we can get intelligence out 
of matter unless we postulate intelligence in matter. Any 
system of philosophy that sees in the organic world only a 
fortuitous concourse of chemical atoms, repels me, though 
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the contradiction here implied is not easily cleared up. A 
noted French biologist’s conception of living matter as 
differing from non-living only as two chemical compounds 
differ from each other—one having two or more atoms of 
hydrogen or carbon than the other—also leaves me cold and 
skeptical. The theory of life as a chemical reaction and noth- 
ing more does not interest me, but I am attracted by that 
conception of life which, while binding it to the material 
order, sees in the organic more than the physics and chem- 
istry of the inorganic—call it whatever name you will— 
vitalism, idealism, or dualism. The vital activity of matter 
is I ean but think, as real as the mechanical, the chemical, 
or the electrical activity, though by no means as stable and 
universal. We need not insist upon a vital farce as distinct 
from all other forces, but the new behavior of matter, for 
which we have no other name than vital, is patent to all. 
The organizing tendency, the evolutionary impulse, as surely 
slumbers in matter as any other of its attributes or properties. 

In our religious moods, we may speak, as Theodore Parker 
did, of the universe as a “handful of dust which God 
enchants” or, we may speak of it, as Goethe did, as “the 
living garment of God”; but as men of science, we can see 
it only as a vast complex of forces, out of which man has 
arisen, and of which he forms a part. We are not to forget 
that we are a part of it, and that the more we magnify our- 
selves, the more we magnify it; that its glory is our glory, 
and our glory its glory, because we are its children. In some 
way utterly beyond the reach of science to explain, or of phi- 
losophy to confirm, we have come out of it, and all we are 
or can be, is, or has been, potential in it. 








A GROUP OF SONNETS 
By CuarLoTTe WILson 


The Young Poet to Italy 


O beautiful, O dear beyond desire, 

Sometimes fond fears assail me, when the day 
Is long and Fame and Fortune still delay, 
Lest thou, who waitest for me there, should’st tire, 
Saying, “He hath forgotten his old sire, 

Hoary Antiquity—his pensive, gay, 

And tender mother, Beauty; he will stay, 
Poor changeling! by the alien household fire.” 
Then I remember all the storied years 

That thou wert thou, before my life began; 
Take courage, and laugh softly at my fears: 
What matter though I linger half my span? 
Thou wilt not fade, nor sink into the sea, 

A few more years, till I can come to thee! 


Evening 
Go, little sorrows! From the evening wood 
Faint odors rise, that touch the heart like tears 
With inarticulate comfort. Lo, she bears 
A weary load—small cares that drug the blood, 
Small envies, sick desires for lesser good,— 
All day, till now the evening re-appears, 
They drop away, and she with wonder rears 
Her aching height from needless servitude. 
The tree-tops are all music; light and soft 
The brook’s small feet go tinkling toward the sea 
Bearing the little day’s distress afar; 
While yonder, in the stillness set aloft, 
My one great Grief, still glimmering down on me, 
Smiles tremulous as a bereaved Star. 
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Desire of Fame 
See, how I wrestle with the stubborn days, 
Morn, noon, and eve, and will not let them go 
Except they bless me. In the steps of slow 
Reticent Time I follow; subtle ways 
Of Art and Knowledge spread their baffling maze 
Before my feet; but doughty blow for blow 
I fight the high, hard battle, and will know 
No truce, till on my forehead rest the bays. 
Yet, sometimes in the struggle, when the thirst 
Of effort tortures, and the thwarted will 
Devours the heart, ’tis deeper pain, that this 
Is that same soul I used to be, when first 
O, early love! thou could’st so surely fill 
These dusty wells to brimming, with—a kiss! 


To My Enemy 


Under thy yoke of spears, O Time, I go: 


I, too, am mortal, though but yesterday 

I lifted thy huge gauntlet where it lay 

And flung it back with laughter. Now I know 
Too well its grievous weight; it hath laid low 
Youth’s certitude at last. Man’s crumbling clay 
I took to be the gods’ rock-paven way: 

Hope lent the winged shoes; tired feet are slow. 
I bow my neck; my soul I will not bow! 
Though now I may not bear my torch so high 
As when, its gusty light upon my brow, 

I danced derision of thy tyranny; 

Still, ’tis a torch I bear—a brand that thou 

Must seize, fling down, yea, trample, ere it die! 








MUNICIPAL CITIZENSHIP 
By GrorceE McANENY 


N proceeding to any discussion of the new municipal 

citizenship, of the government of cities, and of city 
problems, it seems to me essential that we first consider the 
historical basis of present-day conditions. We cannot grasp 
properly the significance of the conditions with which we 
have to deal, or appreciate the difficulties inherent in them, 
unless we take account of the remarkable transformation of 
so large a part of civilized mankind, within very recent 
times, into what may be termed, literally, a city-dwelling 


race. 

Through the passage of centuries, a vast majority of 
people continued to live on farms and in villages. Then, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, there came the 


beginnings of the industrial era—the era of machinery and 
of railroads. The trend from the country to the industrial 
centres followed. Vast new urban communities sprang up 
almost, as it were, in a night. And at the same time that 
the looms and spindles and foundries of the cities called for 
operatives, inventive genius was applied to the methods of 
agriculture and to the shaping and uses of farm implements, 
with the result that it came to be that, of those who remained 
in the country districts, one man could produce from the 
earth what it had before taken many men to produce. ‘Thus 
a double influence set to work to increase the population and 
to exalt the prestige of the city. This influence is at work 
still. Every new census, in every civilized country, tells 
the same story; cities not only are absorbing the normal 
growth of the population; but continue to draw more and 
more each year from the rural districts. 

When it first set in, the movement to the cities was 
deplored, and it is still deplored by many who profess to 
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see in it a danger to the health, the morals, or the general 
welfare of the race. But whatever may be its ultimate effect 
on the future of the race or on the nature of our civilization 
itself, it is the result of forces far too strong to be affected 
by the warnings of students or philosophers. Either to 
mourn or to moralize about it would now be idle; certain 
it is that we may address ourselves much more profitably to 
the business of adjusting the new order of civilization to 
man’s needs and aspirations; to the development of the 
physical city as a basis for more healthful and more com- 
fortable living, and of the communal city as, in the highest 
sense, a constructive social agency. 

As long as population increased at a moderate rate, the 
customary machinery of city government met the demands 
of the people fairly well. It was not until the modern 
industrial system was well under development that the old 
European conditions were condemned as intolerable, and it 
was in the British provincial towns that the need of regen- 
eration first became apparent. Centres like Manchester and 
Birmingham drew thousands and tens of thousands of 
workers from the farms and villages. These found homes 
as fast as they could, crowding together and living, in the 
main, in poverty and squalor. But there had been no sort 
of preparation for the new conditions; no effort to prevent 
congestion by properly planning out the new areas to be 
occupied, or by limiting the number of families in the houses, 
or by encouraging the development and use of outlying 
territories; and for many years there seemed to be little 
attempt at improvement. Fortunately, in due time, some 
of the great minds of England were applied to the munic- 
ipal problem. A general law, a sort of blanket charter, 
under which the cities might administer their own affairs, 
was enacted by Parliament; and the Reform Acts of 1835, 
democratizing generally the courses of British government, 
gave real vitality to the new system. Following these 
changes, order began to appear out of chaos; and roughly, 
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therefore, we may say that the development of the modern 
city in Great Britain began with the Reform Acts of eighty 
years ago. On the Continent, there was no such clearly 
defined starting point; but, generally speaking, the regen- 
eration of continental cities has come about within the same 
period. 

In the comparison of municipal conditions in the old 
countries and in America, a comparison that is frequently 
made to our disadvantage, the fact should be kept well in 
mind that, before 1835, city government went about as 
badly abroad as it had here. If we find any solace in the 
thought, we may even claim, and rightfully, that cities in 
America, inconsiderable as they were in relative importance, 
were better administered at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century than were the cities of similar type abroad. The 
better conditions of to-day in England and Germany, are 
due simply to the fact that in the desire and zeal for im- 
provement, the older countries got the start of us. When 
we began to wake up, England had been building her new 
municipal system for forty years, and Germany had not 
been far behind. Now, so far as rate of progress goes, we 
are advancing as rapidly as either. 

In America, we did not face, to any great extent, the 
problem of changing old cities into new, for the simple 
reason that at the beginning of the period of the trend to 
the cities we had none of our own of considerable size. So 
far as form went, we had inherited the traditional English 
type of organization; but that we soon discarded. Our 
leading communities were seaports and trading centres, not 
manufacturing towns; in those days, practically all the 
manufactured goods we consumed came from across the seas. 

Thus it might reasonably be supposed that the American 
had been peculiarly fitted by circumstance to build cities in 
the right way, and to shape and develop efficient forms of 
city government. Here, we had no medieval inheritance 
to get rid of; and no obstacles in the form of attachment 
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to old institutions. There had been handed down to us from 
past generations no over-crowded, closely-built areas; and— 
unless we except those rare instances in which seventeenth- 
century settlements left us reminiscences, at least, of medix- 
val ways, as in the toe of our own Manhattan—no narrow 
and crooked street systems to be made over. Theoretically, 
we were given the opportunity to begin right at the begin- 
ning. Here, one might have believed, appeared an ideal 
field for the scientific city-builder and city-administrator. 

If we are bent upon a fair and honest examination of our 
own case, we are bound to admit that we have not made 
the best of our extraordinary opportunity. Though our 
present efforts at city betterment have met with most encour- 
aging success, and though our future as city-dwellers may 
be full of happy promise, American city government, as 
we know it historically and retrospectively, does not offer a 
flattering record. When, however, we speak of American 
city government as a “failure,” let us keep well in mind the 
fact that we are judging the whole period of seventy-five 
years or more throughout which our city life has been devel- 
oping. The waste and dishonesty that has characterized the 
administration of so many of our municipalities, down to 
the present time, have undoubtedly taken their toll in human 
health and happiness—even human life. They have sad- 
dled the present generation and future generations not only 
with huge debts in money, but, as a rule, with working 
plants that are inefficient, and that give the taxpayer but 
poor return for what he pays or for what his fathers paid 
before him. We are bound, in short, to admit that, upon 
every hand, poor beginnings were made; adding to the 
intricacy and to the difficulty of the municipal problem of 
to-day. 

Various explanations have been advanced for our failure 
to do better. Not infrequent is the suggestion that, during 
the nineteenth century, the genius and the natural bent of 
the American people were for other things; and that the 
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people were too busily occupied with their more intimate 
and personal affairs, with the advancement of commerce 
and industry, and with the protection of wealth, to give 
really active attention to their duties as voters in a city, 
Those who support this theory argue that, for the most part, 
the capable men of the country found “so much money lying 
about loose,” as the saying goes, that they were but little 
disposed to worry about economy in the use of monies raised 
from taxation; that they let things take their own easy 
course; and that men with selfish purposes to serve found 
it an easy matter, therefore, to take possession of the 
unguarded cities. There may be much truth in this. That 
the cities have always suffered more or less through the 
apathy or the indifference, or even indolence, of their citizens, 
cannot be doubted; but there are other causes that have 
contributed as much, if not more, to the poverty of our 
municipal record. 

The basic difficulty, as I conceive it, is that we made the 
mistake of fashioning the forms of our city government 
upon the governments of the nation and the states; and 
that, having thus set up a system of administrative machin- 
ery wholly unsuited to its purposes, we proceeded, logically 
perhaps, to run our cities not with reference to their own 
needs or business interests, but upon the issues of national 
politics. The fact that the administration of a city has 
nothing whatever to do with divisions of opinion upon lines 
of national policy has but recently occurred to us, and is 
still strange doctrine in many parts of the land. 

Following the custom of electing city officers according 
to their party views, we have consistently, at least, given 
them the brief tenure that is characteristic of offices that 
are legitimately political. Thus we have added the element 
of instability and lack of permanence that has, as a rule, 
prevented effectually the development of anything like 
trained professional service, or efficiency, in a municipal 
administration as a whole. The working of this system has 
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been simplicity itself. In most of the cities, it was the custom 
until quite recently, and in many of them still is, to elect 
those who were to fill the city offices, from the Mayor 
down, upon the same day upon which state or national 
officers are elected. The list of city nominees was “tacked 
on” to the regular state or national ticket, to be carried in 
or out according to the swing of the general election. Those 
elected have usually owed their nomination to the local 
political organization or “machine.” As a rule, though 
nominally elected by the people, they have actually accepted 
a place in the service of the political organization, and have 
agreed to act upon the bidding of its leaders. Under this 
convenient rule, the city offices at stake have offered a greater 
share of spoil to the opposing political powers than the 
winning of a national election itself. And so the vicious 
circle beeame complete. Thus—to cite an instance that sums 
up the system itself—the question of the choice of a city 
commissioner of street cleaning, whose sole duty it would be 
to clean the streets efficiently and to help protect the public 
health, would be determined according to views held by the 
voters upon the tariff, or the currency, or the proper method 
of regulating the trusts; and the so-called “commissioner,” 
when so appointed, might be depended upon to turn both 
contracts and subordinate appointments over to those who 
had made him politically possible. 

When we consider such a situation reflectively, it seems 
dificult to conceive of anything more ridiculous. And still, 
the American people, who pride themselves upon their keen- 
ness in business and trade, have for generations tolerated a 
system of handling the purely business interests of their 
communities that sets aside the first principles of business, 
and has rolled up an appalling bill of waste in every part 
of the land. 

Again, having equipped ourselves with the wrong kind of 
machinery for governing the cities, we have too frequently 
made the mistake of depending upon that machinery alone 
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for the correction of passing ills. We have been looking 
constantly for the automatic in city government. When- 
ever anything has gone wrong, the cry usually has been 
“change the government!” and the process of upsetting 
matters at the polls, with the consequent “turning out” of 
“rascals,” has been accepted as the only remedy ready at 
hand. As the next stage in this hopeless process, we have 
bound and fettered our officers with all manner of laws 
designed to curb their action, with the natural result that, 
in many states and cities, we have had a veritable chaos of 
checks and balances, reducing both opportunity for real 
service and responsibility for trust. All this, very naturally, 
has been capitalized by the professional politician. City 
charters of the type that appeared in the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century, with their multiplicity of elective offices, 
their bicameral legislative bodies, their lack of restraint in 
the use of subordinate positions of every degree for party 
spoil, and their many laxities and obscurities in the matter 
of control of public spending, were made for the boss system. 

When European experts in municipal government study 
our conditions, they are not a little surprised to find to what 
extent our city election contests have centred about issues 
of common honesty. Too frequently, leaders of good gov- 
ernment forces have given less of their time to the working 
out of plans for the physical improvement or the better 
administration of cities than they have to the process of 
turning out, or trying to turn out, the obviously unfit 
among city officials, and of getting in, or of trying to get 
in, a better sort. This, of course, has to be done. We must 
have honesty before we can pass on to constructive achieve- 
ment. Yet, in the typical European city, the issue of com- 
mon honesty as such is rarely raised. Possibly this is because 
the honor of holding public office is, in itself, highly 
regarded, and is conferred usually upon the best fitted men 
in the community. Partisan politics have practically nothing 
to do with the selections made, and permanence of tenure 
among administrative heads is as much the rule in public 
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business as it is in private. In England, not infrequently, 
party loyalty is invoked in the election of Councilmen; but, 
even in such instances, it is usually the practice to reélect, 
term after term, without even the forms of contest, the 
Councilmen who have shown their worth. 

So far as British cities are concerned, the customary 
stability and efficiency of government certainly cannot be 
attributed either to a restricted suffrage or to cumbersome 
legislative machinery. Although certain restrictions are 
imposed upon the voter in municipal elections with regard 
to the payment of rates or the occupancy of rate-assessed 
buildings, the suffrage is practically universal, women rate- 
payers voting upon an equality with men. The trouble and 
expense of getting a name upon the official ballot are at a 
minimum—the nomination of a candidate being by petition, 
to which not usually more than a dozen names have to be 
signed. Almost anyone may secure a place on the ticket, 
on the same terms as anyone else. It is in the face, too, of 
this condition that the membership of the Council of a British 
city continues, year after year, without appreciable change. 

There appears to be, on the surface at least, no reason 
why party feeling should enter into municipal elections to 
a less degree in England than it does here. There, too, there 
are great national parties, and exciting contests upon 
national questions. Why then, should the voter be able to put 
aside his prejudices so successfully at municipal elections? 
The answer is found chiefly in the fact that insistence upon 
efficiency has so completely entered the minds and the habit 
of thinking of the English people that they instinctively 
reject the fallacies that would lead them in the other 
direction. 

Another reason for the difference in experience—and, in 
my judgment, a powerful one—is that in English cities each 
householder or leaseholder, whether owning property or not, 
pays a tax directly into the city treasury through the assess- 
ment of the so-called “rates.” The relation of municipal 
economy and efficiency to their own purses is, therefore, kept 
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continually in mind. In short, the individual voter—who 
is almost invariably either a ratepayer or a member of the 
household of a ratepayer—is not permitted to lose sight of 
the fact that he has a personal concern in the fitness and 
capacity of the officers charged with the administration of 
the city government. In most American cities, on the con- 
trary, the non-property holding voter pays his share of the 
community expenses only through the indirection of rents 
paid to a landlord. Ninety per cent of the voters of New 
York City have no place on the tax rolls. The great mass 
of these voters act upon the theory that the only taxpayer 
who need worry about the size of the budget or the cost of 
government, is the man or the woman who happens to sign 
a check for the payment of a tax bill. Manifestly, it is 
difficult to awaken or sustain in the man whose taxes are 
paid through rent, or through a higher general cost of city 
living, as keen an interest in government as though he were 
taxed directly. A most important part of the task that lies 
before us is to drive home the conviction that every man and 
woman in a city is sharing, in one way or another, every 
dollar of outlay for public works and departmental expendi- 
tures, and that when the public monies are wasted, or inef- 
ficient service is given in return for what is spent, part of the 
loss must be borne, through higher rents and higher cost of 
living, by every one of them. 

In Germany, the development of municipal working 
machinery has been even more striking than in Great Britain. 
The movement of population to German cities began later; 
but, once begun, has proceeded more rapidly than anywhere 
else in the world. The genius of the Germans for order 
and system and their passion for efficiency have brought 
them as far forward in the management and social develop- 
ment of the modern city as in industry and commerce, or 
in scientific research. The government of a city with them 
is not regarded as a task for some citizen, popular among 
his fellows, who may leave his private affairs to hold office 
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for a few years and then return to them. It is regarded 
as the task of an expert. Municipal administration in 
Germany is a profession, as it properly should be, and 
it is common to hear of one community calling into its 
service as Mayor, or Burgomaster, a man who has made a 
marked success in conducting the business of some smaller 
community. 

It is a fortunate thing for our country that we have reached 
our own time of awakening. The absurdity—I might say 
the criminal folly—of treating our municipalities as mere 
appendages of political party machines and as places of loot 
for party followers, is becoming clearer every day. The 
constant comparison with municipal methods abroad, usually 
to our detriment, is beginning to tell; and everywhere one 
meets with the demand for city government that is non- 
partisan, clean, and efficient. My brief outline of the old- 
school conditions that are still so much in evidence may 
possibly strike one as pessimistic; but I have purposely 
emphasized the unfortunate side of the case. I have not 
overdrawn it. The better part of the story is that we find 
our people at last turning towards better city government, 
as the way towards better and more comfortable and more 
healthful living, as a means of social regeneration, and as 
the hope of our democracy. 

In the greater cities, in contests for purely city control, 
the old political lines are now often broken; and nowhere, 
perhaps, so notably as in my own City of New York. There, 
as elsewhere, it must be admitted, the success of those who 
stand for the new idea is more or less intermittent, and there 
are lapses now and then to the old order of doing things. 
But every year, the country over, registers its record of net 
progress; every year things are a little better, and some- 
times a great deal better; and we have a comfortable con- 
viction that the time cannot be far away when the right 
standard will be raised to stay. 

But while heartening progress has been made, we must 
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not forget that we are quite literally dealing with the begin- 
nings only of the new order. There is a vast amount of 
work to be done, and a vast amount of preaching and edu- 
‘ation, before we may feel assured of anything like catch- 
ing up with England or Germany. With the individual] 
citizen, the responsibility for success or failure will continue 
to lie, and there are some faults in the equipment of the 
individual for really helpful citizenship that ought to be 
corrected before we correct anything else. 

I should put, perhaps first of all in this category, the 
citizen’s too frequent lack of a clear understanding of the 
details of city government itself, and of the functions of 
each department or department head. ‘There is only one 
cure for that, patient and persistent study and the actual 
examination of the machinery of government. There is 
no longer lack of facilities for either study or examina- 
tion. ‘The will for it is the real need. A broader view 
of the part the city should take in the development of 
its own resources, and in the solution of its own social 
problems, is of prime importance,—and there are still 
those who do not, or will not, understand that the best use 
that can be made of city government is to let it serve the 
people in every way in which as individuals, they can not ade- 
quately serve themselves. I do not speak of what is termed 
“state socialism,” or of anything else of the debatable sort. 
What I mean is that, through the larger use of the powers 
and resources of the city for the promotion of more sensible 
and more practical education, for the compulsory develop- 
ment of better housing and living conditions, for public 
recreation, for more scientific sanitary and health work, and 
for the eradication of the conditions, social or otherwise, 
which breed disease and immorality and fill our institutions 
with publicly supported dependents or delinquents, we can 
actually reduce the net cost of individual living and at the 
same time breed a better city-dwelling race. Too often 
measures of this sort are decried, even by “good citizens,” 
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as paternalistic or as wasteful of public funds. Such crities 
must be brought to take a saner view. 

Another thing the citizen must be taught is that, with the 
demand for “business administration” in city affairs, there 
should go the willingness to give to city officers the actual 
means of business administration—their tools, in short, and 
the straw with which bricks are made. There cannot be 
business administration when the heads of important admin- 
istrative divisions are given no assurance of tenure during 
satisfactory service, or when they are paid salaries of far 
lower scale than those paid in corresponding positions in 
private business affairs. The citizens should insist that both 
these faults of system—which practically count for so 
much—shall be among the first to be corrected. Govern- 
ment will not run on law alone. Without men equipped with 
the ability and with the will rightly to interpret and rightly 
to enforce laws, the scheme is bound to fail or falter. And 
the cities—great business and industrial institutions as they 
ought to be—should command the services of the men who 
are best equipped. You cannot tempt an able and efficient 
administrator from his successful post in private business 
with the offer of a tenure of two or four years and uncer- 
tainty beyond, or with the offer of half the rate of pay he is 
privately earning. Notwithstanding this very obvious fact, 
there is still a widely prevalent notion that, for some reason 
or other, it is “democratic” to offer rotation in office to 
citizens ambitious to serve their fellews—a “turn” for as 
many as can be accommodated,—and to pay salaries that are 
as near the average of the earning power of the mass as they 
may safely be run. How much of the waste in progress 
lost and in millions squandered, the cities have suffered 
because of these twin fallacies it would be difficult to 
estimate. 

Finally, our municipal citizen must give more of his con- 
fidence and moral support to the men he helps to elect to 
city posts. Too often, after an impressive campaign, filled 
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with the demand for reform, and of assurance that the 
“good citizen,’ once again in control, will work wonders 
in the way of improvement, the men elected to represent the 
good citizen find themselves pretty nearly deserted. The 
meetings are over, and the red fire has paled away. The 
“good citizen,” before the day for the installation of the new 
administration comes, has gone back to his own shop or fac- 
tory or counting-house; and while his sympathy still runs 
strongly, he finds that he hasn’t as much time to devote to 
the affairs of the regenerated town as he thought he would 
have. I am sorry to say that when he returns to the dis- 
cussion, it is more frequently to criticise than to aid. He 
does not mean to be over-critical; but, somehow or other, 
it works out that way. That there are exceptions to this 
rule, and many of them, I cheerfully admit. What would 
we do, in fact, without the men who do stand by us? But 
with the great mass of voters, there still remains the duty 
of keeping close to city affairs between elections. When 
that has become a habit of the people, there will, I am sure, 
be not only better understanding of the processes and ways 
of government, but more cheerful and more helpful support 
for those who are charged with the constructive side of the 
common task, and with the actual working out of the city’s 
problems. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to point out briefly the lines 
along which, in my judgment, the constructive work of the 
future must proceed. I shall not attempt any particular 
classification nor sequence of arrangement, but the main 
needs I should put in somewhat this way: 

(1) The old-plan city charters should give way as rapidly 
as may be to charters that do treat cities as business and 
social institutions; that prevent, so far as possible, the 
intrusion of national politics in city affairs; that reduce to 
a minimum the number of city officers to be elected by direct 
vote of the people; that centralize executive responsibility; 
and that provide the simplest and, at the same time, the 
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most efficient sort of working machinery for the conduct of 
the city’s running affairs. 

(2) Except where the authority of the state is exercised 
on a state-wide basis, and except in the prescription of the 
fundamentals of government, the cities should be permitted 
to govern themselves; to make their own local laws or ordi- 
nances; to determine, in large degree, the sources of local 
taxation; and to control the use of their own funds. 

(3) Where the principal city officers are elected, the plan 
of selection should include the use of direct primaries, or of 
nomination by petition, so far as practicable, as well as the 
Massachusetts form of ballot. 

(4) All subordinate officers and employees below the 
elective rank should be chosen for their individual merit and 
fitness, given the assurance of tenure during good behavior, 
and paid salaries that correspond to those paid in like posi- 
tions in private affairs. 

(5) Each city, whether it be uf the old class and in need 
of making over, or still in the making, should provide for 
its own development along the lines of a carefully devised 
and properly codrdinated “city plan.” And modern plan- 
ning, may I add, means not merely laying out systems of 
railways, streets, and avenues, but the grouping of public 
buildings, the regulation of private building, proper pro- 
vision for parks and other open recreation spaces, and the 
avoidance of unwholesome crowding or congestion of any 
sort. 

(6) Each city should have, too, its definite plan for the 
codrdination and smooth working of its own departmental 
service; modern scientific methods should be followed in 
the development of each municipal function and of each 
part of the machinery of service; and the distribution of 
the funds voted for the support of each should be based upon 
their actual relative need and importance. 

(7) Franchises granted to private corporations for the 
operation of street railways, or for the delivery and sale of 
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water, light, power, or other commodities required by all the 
people, but not as yet handled by the city itself, should be 
given only upon terms that protect the right of the city to 
share in the profits of operation; that provide for recapture, 
after a reasonable length of time, if the city so desires; and 
that provide also that, wherever such private operation jis 
permitted, it shall be under effective public regulation. 

(8) Greater publicity for the operations of city govern- 
ment should be assured through the adoption of more sys- 
tematic methods of departmental reporting, as well as 
through the establishment of budgetary exhibits and munic- 
ipal museums of the sort that have proved so satisfactory 
in cities abroad. 


(9) And, finally, far greater attention should be given to 
the processes and the problems of city government by our 
schools and other institutions of learning, and far more 
attention should be given to the details of government by 
the citizens themselves. 








THE ENIGMA OF GENIUS 
By Hueco WALKER 


HAT is genius? In a recent book Lord Rosebery 

asks the question, and he goes on: “None can tell. 
But may it not be the result in character of the conflict of 
violent strains of heredity, which clash like flint and steel, 
and produce the divine spark?’ Elsewhere he speaks of 
it as a mystery. He is, I believe, right, and the question 
is unanswerable—at all events it is hitherto unanswered. I 
shall attempt no solution. I have no theory to propound. 
My purpose is not to define genius; rather it is to show how 
much deeper is the mystery which surrounds it than we 
imagine until we inquire and reflect. 

Carlyle is charged with what is surely the poorest, though 
it is among the most popular, of all utterances about genius. 
Genius, he is supposed to have said, is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. But whoever understands Carlyle is sure 
a priori that he never said this. We look up “Frederick 
the Great” and discover that what he did say was: “Genius 
is a transcendent capacity for taking trouble first of all.” 
This is a widely different proposition. It is no more the 
same as the former than the statement that a certain unoc- 
cupied piece of ground could be a splendid site for a great 
building is equivalent to saying that there is a magnificent 
‘athedral there. The fine site may in the end be filled by a 
beautiful cathedral, the embodiment of great ideas in the 
architect’s soul; but it may also be covered with some speci- 
men of the gingerbread order of architecture, costly, smoth- 
ered with ornament, but representing nothing except the 
fullness of the builder’s purse and the vacancy of his mind. 
Or there may appear on it some miserable shanty intended to 
fill the purse in order that the empty mind may express itself 
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elsewhere. The elephant is an unequalled burden-bearer; 
but you may load him either with jewels which would ransom 
all the kings from Saul of Israel to William of Germany, 
or with rubbish not valuable enough to buy a dinner for a 
sandwich-man. A great capacity for taking trouble is an 
admirable foundation: Carlyle is doubtless right in taking 
it to be indispensable to really great genius. But it is only 
a foundation. Everything depends on the structure that 
is reared upon it; or, if the other metaphor be preferred, 
on the burden that is laid on the back of the elephant. 
Infinite pains taken over the trivial, the contemptible, or 
the false, will but bring into clearer view the triviality or 
the falsity. 

Assuredly Carlyle never meant to identify genius with 
painstaking, however transcendent. Probably he would not 
have insisted upon it that painstaking must be an element in 
every manifestation of genius; for the facts are clearly at 
variance with such a view. What he meant was that genius 
could not make much of itself without this capacity for 
taking trouble. The lightning-flash is brilliant, but elec- 
tricity must be harnessed and regulated in order to make it 
a satisfactory illuminant. Carlyle, then, never uttered 
anything so shallow as the saying attributed to him. On 
the contrary, it was from him that there proceeded perhaps 
the finest and most inspiring words ever written on the 
subject. Genius, he says, is “the clearer presence of God 
Most High in a man.” That is no definition; it does not 
tell us what Lord Rosebery believes to be undiscoverable. 
But the words themselves vibrate with the thrill of genius; 
they are as much superior to any merely logical definition 
as Shakespeare’s 


We are such stuff as dreams are made on, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep, 


is profounder in wisdom than any definition that the physiol- 
ogist may give of life. They are akin to that great utter- 
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ance of Milton with regard to a work of genius—‘the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit’; for where shall God 
Most High be clearly revealed if not in the very citadel of 
the greatest life? 

But now we may turn to a view of genius with which I 
cannot agree, though it serves to introduce my main theme. 
We know that Seneca long ago said that there was no great 
genius without a tincture of madness; and that Dryden, 
centuries later, borrowed the idea from him in the familiar 
line, “Great wits are sure to madness near allied.” This 
is a view which has found powerful support in recent times. 
It is the thesis of Lombroso and his followers. But they 
seem to me either to prove too much, or to prove very little, 
if anything at all. Let any man examine himself in the 
light of their principles, and he will speedily discover that 
he is himself insane. Next, he will find that all his friends 
are insane too. Finally, the conclusion will be forced upon 
him that the existence of any sane man is very doubtful, 
and that if he does exist he is unquestionably the veriest 
lump of clay that ever walked on two legs. To this precious 
specimen, if we are logical, we must entrust the enormous 
key of the vast asylum which shall contain the rest of man- 
kind. Disturbance of some sort is the price we pay for the 
possession of nerves. Get rid of these, and you attain the 
sanity and intelligence of the jelly-fish, along with its sub- 
lime immunity from shock. But, after all, was not Brown- 
ing—a poet, and, of course, a madman—right when he 
welcomed the spark which disturbed the clod? 

Nevertheless, nerves are liable to disorder, and a spark is 
disturbing, especially when it gets into the neighborhood 
of gunpowder. If we recall the passage already quoted 
from Lord Rosebery, we shall see that there is something 
in it akin to this conception, for he speaks of violent strains 
of heredity clashing like flint and steel. It is in harmony 
too with history. The path of genius never has been 
smooth: the prophet—the original man—has from of old 

6 
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been without honor in his own country, and he has been 
fortunate if he found it even in distant lands before genera- 
tions had passed. Yet surely Seneca was mistaken when 
he associated great genius with madness. There appears 
to be an irregularity, an ungovernableness, in genius when 
it is not great enough. It would be difficult to name two 
mightier geniuses than Aristotle and Shakespeare, and 
equally difficult to name two men, whether geniuses or not, 
who carry more conspicuously the stamp of sanity—though 
Lombroso, if my memory serves me right, suspected the 
former, and probably the latter as well. It is hardly worth 
while to multiply examples. In spite of Seneca and 
Dryden, we will take it that the great genius is eminently 
sane, and that if we little men are tempted to doubt his 
sanity, because his ideas differ widely from ours, we had 
better get our own bumps examined. 

But what about the genius whom we should hesitate to 
call great? About him I am by no means so sure. It seems 
to me that in many cases genius on the lower plane has been 
associated with a certain unsoundness, a want of balance, 
sometimes so pronounced as to amount to what we call 
insanity. In fact the enigmas to which I wish to call atten- 
tion are two cases in which an unsoundness of mind, so 
marked as to be beyond reasonable doubt, is correlated with 
a display of genius higher than anything that the men in 
question ever showed before they became insane. 

The two men whom I propose to dwell upon are Christo- 
pher Smart and John Clare; the one a writer of the eight- 
eenth century, the other of the nineteenth. The case of 
the former has become well known through the emphatic, 
if not even extravagant, praise of Browning and of Ros- 
setti. Browning, who made Smart the subject of one of his 
“Parleyings,” declares that in the “Song to David,” 
Smart “stands for once on either hand with Milton and with 
Keats”; and Rossetti called the “Song to David” “the 
only great accomplished poem of the eighteenth century.” 
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We may not quite accept this judgment; but at least it 
will be admitted that when two such men concur in such an 
opinion, that opinion is well worthy of consideration. 

That Smart was a man of talent before the period of his 
madness is certain; whether he was a poet or a genius of 
any sort is very doubtful. He was five times Seatonian 
prizeman of the University of Cambridge; and, while no 
one who now reads those lucubrations on the Omniscience 
and the Power, and the This, That, and the Other of 
the Deity, will call them poetry, few will dispute that the 
man who could five times carry off a university prize must 
have been a person of unusual talent. Smart naturally 
drifted into a literary life, and wrote, among other things, 
a number of odes and miscellaneous pieces of verse, which 
were published after his death in two volumes. He had 
the failings not infrequently associated with the artistic 
temperament, and shared the hardships of Grub Street. 
Too often he drank more than was good for him, and some- 
times he spent more than he could earn. “Embarrass- 
ments,” says his kinsman, the editor of his poems, “acting 
upon fervid imagination produced temporary aberrations, 
then violent paroxysms rendering confinement necessary.” 
His first period of confinement took place in 1751. In 
1763 he was once more in Bedlam, and it was on this occasion 
that the “Song to David” was composed. According 
to a dubious story the poem was partly written with charcoal, 
and partly indented with a key on the wainscot of his cell. 
It was published in the autumn of that year. In the sum- 
mer of the same year Johnson visited Smart in his cell, and 
afterwards declared that he ought never to have been shut 
up. “His infirmities,” Johnson said, “were not noxious 
to society. He insisted upon people praying with him, and 
I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as with anybody else.” 
Another charge was that he did not love clean linen; and 
the great Doctor added, “I have no passion for it.” 

It is to be observed that Johnson does not deny the aliena- 
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tion of Smart’s mind: what he says is that his infirmities 
were not noxious to society. And on this point there is 
a strong probability that he was wrong. Doubtless the 
visit took place in one of Smart’s quieter intervals; but his 
nephew, the editor of his poems, had access to information 
more complete than Johnson’s, and spoke from knowledge 
about the violent paroxysms. Doubtless, too, the editor 
was right when he added that although after a little more 
than two years Smart was restored and set at liberty, his 
mind never entirely recovered. A letter from Dr. Hawkes- 
worth to Mrs. Hunter, Smart’s sister, shows that in 1764 
this was Hawkesworth’s belief. And in 1768 we find 
Fanny Burney writing that Smart “is extremely grave, 
and has still great wildness in his manners, looks, and voice.” 
Poor Smart’s liberty did not last very long. His debts 
carried him to the King’s Bench Prison, and he died in the 
rules in 1771. 

The great question for us is the quality of his one indu- 
bitable poem, and the relation between it and the verse of 
his years of sanity. In dealing with this question, it is 
necessary scrupulously to avoid language of exaggeration, 
to which a natural reaction has tempted most of those who 
in recent years have dealt with Smart. I have already 
hinted that I consider both Browning and Rossetti to have 
been guilty. I cannot believe Smart, even in the “Song to 
David,” to be worthy of a place beside Milton and Keats. 
I cannot accept the judgment that it is “the only great 
accomplished poem of the eighteenth century.” Again, the 
temptation to paradox and strong antithesis has led, I think, 
to an undue depreciation of the earlier verses. Though 
they may not be poetry, they have that sort of accomplish- 
ment which we should expect in a university prizeman five 
times over. They are clever, they are talented, but I have 
been able to detect in them no spark of genius. They are 
wholly in the taste of the eighteenth century, modified only, 
in one or two lyrics, by that cult of Spenser which was itself 
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a note of the eighteenth century. And of poetry in the 
eighteenth-century style Samuel Johnson was an admirable 
judge. We have already seen that he had a friendly feeling 
for Smart; and we may be sure the feeling was all the 
keener because he had done kindnesses to Smart: he had 
written in his name and on his behalf during Smart’s 
derangement. Now Boswell records that on one occasion 
Johnson argued with Morgann, the author of the well- 
known essay on Falstaff. The subject was the poetaster 
Derrick, whom Johnson maintained to have merit. John- 
son was a man who could hardly ever be beaten from his 
position by a frontal attack, so Morgann tried a flank 
movement. “Pray, sir,” said he, “whether do you consider 
Derrick or Smart the best poet?’ Johnson at once felt 
himself roused; and answered, “Sir, there is no settling 
the point of precedency between a louse and a flea.” 
These words were spoken long after Smart’s death. They 
were spoken in the heat of argument, and they bear every 
mark of violent exaggeration. Nevertheless, all the cir- 
cumstances prove that Morgann either knew or felt himself 
entitled to infer with confidence that Johnson had a poor 
opinion of Smart as a poet. For the sake of brevity we 
will take the judgment of the great Cham of letters, on a 
matter within his own special domain, as conclusive. In the 
days when he was master of all his faculties, Christopher 
Smart was a poor poet. He was also, I repeat, a poet in 
the eighteenth-century style. He showed no desire to go 
beyond the bounds of what was considered correct and good 
by his contemporaries. 

Turn now to the “Song to David.” In the first place, 
two of the greatest poets of the nineteenth century in the 
most emphatic manner pronounce it to be not only poetry, 
but poetry of exceptional greatness. In the second place, 
every critic—I suppose I may say every man of the slightest 
taste who has ever read it—has felt at once that this is not 
poetry in the eighteenth-century style and manner. Rather 
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it is suggestive of triumphal psalm or apocalyptic vision, 
or of the rapture of some great romanticist in the age that 
was to come. We should not be greatly surprised by such 
strains in the poems of William Blake; if we met with 
anything like them in Pope, I think we should demand 
proof of authenticity. Could we believe Pope to be the 
author of the “Glorious” stanzas?— 


Glorious the sun in mid career; 
Glorious th’ assembled fires appear; 
Glorious the comet’s train: 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm; 
Glorious th’ almighty stretched-out arm; 
Glorious th’ enraptured main: 


Glorious the northern lights astream; 
Glorious the song, when God ’s the theme; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar: 
Glorious hosanna from the den; 
Glorious the catholic amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore: 


Glorious—more glorious is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down, 
By meekness call’d thy Son; 
Thou that stupendous truth believed, 
And now the matchless deed’s achieved, 
Determined, dared, and done. 


Assuredly this is poetry. One would be tempted to say 
that nobody could ever have doubted it. But, to the abase- 
ment of criticism, the editor of Smart’s poems, fearful of 
the taint of Bedlam, excluded it. He thought that the 
pieces written after his confinement bore “for the most part 
melancholy proofs of the recent estrangement of his mind.” 
What proofs the other pieces may present I know not; nor 
am I concerned to deny that there may be, here and there, 
in the “Song to David,” traces of disorder. But of this 
I am sure, that it contains evidence of a reach of imagina- 
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tion beyond all comparison greater than Smart had ever 
displayed before; and further, that it gives evidence even 
of an intellectual force superior to anything he had ever yet 
possessed. We should expect the author of the “Song to 
David” not only to see visions hid from the eye of the author 
of “The Omniscience of the Deity,” but to sound depths 
of wisdom and truth far beyond the reach of his plummet 
in the days of his sanity. Who shall read the riddle? How 
in the name of wonder shall we explain the fact that we see 
the clearer presence of God Most High, not in the Cam- 
bridge student, or in the struggling scholar (for Smart 
translated Horace into English and Pope’s “Essay on 
Criticism” into Latin), or in the bookseller’s hack, the asso- 
ciate and friend of Johnson, but in the poor inmate of 
Bedlam ? 

The other case, that of John Clare, is less well known 
than Smart’s, for there has been no Browning or Rossetti 
to compel attention to it by a trumpet-blast. And yet, 
with diffidence, I venture to express the opinion that it is 
even more worthy of study than the former. I am very 
certain that Clare, in his days of sanity, was a better poet 
than Smart: I am not so certain, notwithstanding the 
startling words of Browning and Rossetti, that in his period 
of madness he was a worse one. His story is perhaps the 
very saddest, as it is assuredly one of the most profoundly 
interesting, in the whole range of English literature. The 
contrast between the glory of Burns and his overthrow and 
early death is tragic enough. But Burns had at least his 
brief period of splendor when he “handed in jewelled 
Duchesses” to dinner; and, humble as was his lot, he stood 
at the beginning and he moved throughout on a far higher 
plane than Clare. : 

John Clare, born in 1793 at Helpston, a village between 
Stamford and Peterborough, was a farm laborer, and the 
son of a farm laborer who was moreover a pauper. At the 
age of seven the boy was set to watch sheep and geese, and 
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in that occupation he came across a personage of the 
neighborhood known as Granny Bains. In poor Clare’s 
life there is little enough evidence of the care of a beneficent 
Providence; but, if such evidence is to be found in his career 
at all, surely it is here. Granny Bains was an old woman 
of a type almost unknown in rural England, though it is 
occasionally to be met with in Ireland and Wales and 
Scotland. She had a taste for verse, and a memory full 
of it; and from her the boy got his first ideas of the nature 
of poetry. His parents seem to have been worthy people. 
Notwithstanding their abject poverty, they made an effort 
to get their son educated. For some little time he was at 
school, and at the age of ten he was sent back to an evening 
school. As soon as he could write he began to express in 
rhymes the taste which Granny Bains had encouraged. She 
had not created it, for if ever there was a poet born, Clare 
was one. His rhymes brought him into trouble. There 
is a story that his mother thought he was wasting his time, 
and lit the fire with scraps of paper on which he had written 
his verses; and it is certain that, at a later time, he was 
dismissed from a lime-kiln where he was employed, because 
he was suspected, rightly or wrongly, of neglecting his 
work in order to write. Even if the story about his mother 
be true, we need not judge the poor harassed woman 
harshly; and there is something to be set against it. At 
the age of thirteen Clare came to know about Thomson’s 
“Seasons.” He was on fire to possess it. But the cost of 
a copy was a shilling and sixpence—a great sum for the 
laborer’s family. The father was willing, but he had no 
such reserve of wealth. The mother pinched and scraped, 
and with difficulty raised the sum of sevenpence. The rest 
was borrowed from friends in the village, and the happy 
boy set out to walk seven miles to Stamford to buy the book. 
On the way back he flung himself on the grass, and twice 
read the poem through before he moved. Naturally there- 
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fore Clare wag, to begin with, a poet of the school of 
Thomson. 

Clare fell in love with a girl named Mary Joyce, whose 
father sternly forbade all intercourse. Such passions often 
go as lightly as they come, but later on we shall find the 
most pathetic evidence that it was not so in Clare’s case. 
After the Joyce episode was closed he fell in love with, and 
in 1820 married, Martha Tyrner. She is the Patty, while 
Clare’s first love is the Mary, of the poems. 

The year of Clare’s marriage was the year also of the 
publication of his first volume of verse—Poems Descriptive 
of Rural Life and Scenery.” He was now twenty-seven, 
and his years had been years of manifold tribulation. There 
can be little doubt that Clare was economically inefficient. 
He was a very small man—under five feet, it is said—and 
he was chronically under-fed. Moreover, we need not 
doubt that his looks and thoughts were often “commercing 
with the skies” when they ought to have been fixed upon 
the earth which it was his business to turn. Or, if he was 
looking downwards, it was probably to admire some flower, 
or to watch the bee gathering honey from it; for he was 
an exceedingly keen observer of nature, and he acquired 
an accurate and extensive knowledge of the living things 
of his native district. His inefficiency is shown by the 
variety of his occupations. He was at one time apprenticed 
to a gardener. Then he enlisted in the militia—they did 
not insist upon having giants in those days. Then came 
the lime-burning episode. He was not only by nature a poor 
workman, but he had learned habits of dissipation. In the 
autumn of 1818 he sank, as his father had sunk, to pauperism. 
But his poems were introduced, through a local bookseller 
named Drury, to Taylor, of Taylor and Hessey, the publish- 
ers of Keats. There is a vicious satisfaction in recording 
that Drury did this against the advice of a local authority 
appropriately named Mr. Twopenny. 
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The success of the “Poems Descriptive of Rural Life 
and Scenery” was immediate. The first edition was sold 
out in a few days, and several others rapidly followed, 
Clare himself truly describes their character: 


I found the poems in the fields 


And only wrote them down. 
s 


Their unfeigned and unsurpassed naturalness took the 
readers of poetry by storm: here, beyond doubt, was a poet 
who wrote “with his eye on the object.” Clare had abun- 
dant recognition—of a sort. “At Milton Park,” writes his 
editor, Mr. Cherry, “he was graciously received by Ear! 
Fitzwilliam and Lord and Lady Milton, after he had dined 
with the servants.” (The italics are mine.) When we 
think whose was the “clearer presence” visible in Clare, and 
possibly not visible in Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord and Lady 
Milton, we scarcely forgive the great people, even although 
we are told that Clare was dismissed “with a very handsome 
present.” So, too, the Marquis of Exeter very liberally 
settled upon Clare an annuity of £15—but again, he “dined 
in the servants’ hall.” Burns, after all, did hand in his 
jewelled Duchesses. Possibly there was something in that 
piercing eye which indicated that relegation to the servants’ 
hall might be dangerous. The singer of “A Man’s a Man 
for a’ That,” as proud as Lucifer, though almost as poor 
as Clare, could be terrible. And very likely pauperism, 
though it was far more his misfortune than his fault, had 
left its mark on Clare. It might be argued that the laborer 
was probably no fit company for the lord, and that he was 
far happier in the servants’ hall. Perhaps so; yet why was 
he there at all? And what can there be on earth too lofty 
for that Presence more clearly manifest in him? Besides, 
there is evidence that Clare could bear himself not altogether 
unworthily of the spirit within him. Taylor invited him to 
London, and he spent a week there, met a number of people 
of distinction, end made some warm friends. Then, or 
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on subsequent visits to London, Clare made the acquaint- 
ance of many of the eminent literary men of the time— 
Lamb, Hood, Darley, Allan Cunningham, Coleridge, De 
Quincey, Hazlitt. 

The financial results of the venture were such as 
immensely to improve Clare’s prospects. A subscription 
was raised for him, and between that and annuities from 
the Marquis of Exeter and Lord Spencer, he got an assured 
income of £45 a year. It was certainly more than he had 
ever earned in any year of his life, and had he been a worker 
of average competence it ought, supplemented by his labor, 
to have ensured comfort according to the standard of his 
class. But Clare was predestined to failure. A shrewd 
observer, S. C. Hall, notes that “his huge, overburdening 
head might have dreamed dreams and seen visions, but 
obviously was not the throne of productive thought.” Had 
the attention of any student of mental maladies been called 
to Clare, he would probably have concluded that the “huge, 
overburdening head” indicated a tendency to brain disease, 
as well as exceptional endowment. Certain it is that Clare 
failed in his farming enterprises. Probably, through all the 
years during which he was his own master, except for short 
visits to friends such as Taylor, he hardly ever had enough 
even of the plainest food to eat. 

Clare followed up his first venture with three more 
volumes,—“The Village Minstrel,” “The Shepherd's Calen- 
dar,” and “The Rural Muse.” [In no case was the first 
success repeated, though “The Rural Muse” was reviewed 
in “Blackwood’s” by Christopher North, and praised with 
generous warmth. The cause of the failure was not a 
decline in the quality of the work: on the contrary, the later 
volumes are, on the whole, superior to the first. But curi- 
osity was sated, and the love of poetry was at low-water 
mark. It was in the latter part of Clare’s career that John 
Murray, the publisher, made it his rule to refuse all original 
works in poetry. The verse even of authors far. more 
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favorably situated, if not more gifted, than Clare did not 
pay. 

Clare’s mind was already deranged. He had been moved, 
with the best intentions, from his poor hut to a much 
pleasanter cottage some three miles away at Northborough. 
But Clare was a man of associations, one of those whose 
heart-strings may be tied to places as well as to persons. 


The very crow 
Croaked music in my native fields, 


he writes. The well-meant removal probably increased the 
mental disturbance. He thought that he saw his early 
sweetheart, Mary, who had long been dead. Sometimes 
he failed to recognize his own wife and children. It became 
necessary to confine him, and Taylor procured his admission 
into Dr. Allen’s private asylum in Epping Forest. This 
was one of the very few gleams of good fortune that ever 
shone upon Clare. It was an age when cruelly severe treat- 
ment of the insane was still common; but Allen was one of 
the reformers who insisted that kindness was more powerful 
than harshness. Under his care Clare remained for about 
four years, from 1837 to July 1841, when he ran away and 
escaped to his home at Northborough. He wrote a narra- 
tive of his journey which will be found in Mr. Martin’s 
“Life.” It is perfectly simple, but extraordinarily vivid 
and impressive. Clare begins with the remark, “Returned 
home out of Essex and found no Mary”—his imaginary 
wife. The close of the narrative runs thus: “By and by 
I passed Walton and soon reached Werrington. I was 
making for the ‘Beehive’ as fast as I could when a cart 
met me, with a man, a woman, and a boy in it. When 
nearing me the woman jumped out, and caught fast hold 
of my hands, and wished me to go into the cart. But I 
refused: I thought her either drunk or mad. But when 
I was told it was my second wife, Patty, I got in, and was 
soon at Northborough. But Mary was not there: neither 
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could I get any information about her, farther than the old 
story of her having died six years ago. But I took no notice 
of the lie, having seen her myself twelve months ago, alive 
and well, and as young as ever. So here I am hopeless 
at home.” “As young as ever’! The poor deranged fancy 
is back in the days of his courtship, twenty years ago, and 
all the interval is as though it had never been. Age can 
never wither Mary, for she is purely the creature of the 
poet’s imagination. His “glorious intellect was gone,” says 
his biographer; “he sat there bereft of reason; body and 
soul alike shattered and broken to pieces.” And yet his 
greatest poem was still unwritten! Mr. Martin says it was 
his last—his swan-song. That is the mystery. The glori- 
ous intellect gone—body and soul alike shattered and broken 
to pieces—and yet the greatest product of intellect, the most 
precious fruit of soul, still to come. I repeat (for the point 
is of cardinal importance), the greatest product of intellect. 
The “Asylum Poems” are not merely visions, but at times 
the manifestation of an extraordinarily powerful, though it 
may be an erratic and uncertain, intelligence. 

After a short interval Clare was once more confined, this 
time in the County Lunatic Asylum of Northampton, where 
he died in 1864. Once more he was fortunate, if good for- 
tune is possible in such a place. He was humanely treated, 
and for the last two-and-twenty years of his life his physical 
wants were far better provided for than they had been in 
his days of freedom. Forty years before his death he had 
kept a diary, from which Mr. Cherry gives extracts, full of 
thought, sense, and keen observation. At the time he 
expected to die soon, and gave directions about his grave:— 

“I wish to lie on the north side of the churchyard about 
the middle of the ground, where the morning and evening 
sun can linger the longest on my grave. I wish to have 
a rough, unhewn stone, something in the form of a mile- 
stone, so that the playing boys may not break it in their 
heedless pastimes, with nothing more on it than this inscrip- 
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tion: ‘Here rest the hopes and ashes of John Clare.” | 
desire that no date be inscribed thereon, as I wish it to live or 
die with my poems and other writings, which if they have 
merit with posterity it will, and if they have not it is not 
worth preservilig.” 

Clare’s wishes were respected, to this extent at least, that 
he was buried at Helpston. Those who buried him proba- 
bly knew nothing about the diary; if they did, they thought 
they could improve upon this perfect inscription. Unfor- 
tunately they are other words than Clare’s that are engraved 
upon his tombstone. 

During his long abode in the asylum Clare wrote some 
five hundred poems, of which Mr. Cherry printed seventy- 
three. He says: “The selection was a pleasing, mournful 
task. Again and again it happened that a piece would open 
with a bright, musical stanza, giving promise of a finished 
work not unworthy of Clare’s genius at its best. This 
would be followed by others in which, to quote a line from 
‘The Village Minstrel, were ‘Half vacant thoughts and 
rhymes of careless form.’ Then came deeper obscurity, 
and at last incoherent nonsense. Of those which are 
printed, scarcely one was found in a state in which it could 
be submitted to the public without more or less of revision 
and correction.” Mr. Symons, Clare’s latest editor; tried 
to find the manuscripts and failed. He regrets this, for he 
says that he has convinced himself “that for the most part 
what Clare actually wrote was better than what his editors 
made him write.” 

We can but echo the regret. The “Asylum Poems” are 
clearly superior, as a whole, to anything else Clare ever 
wrote. Probably they are the most astonishing product 
that ever came from within the walls of a lunatic asylum. 
Collectively they seem to me to surpass in value the “Song 
to David.” Not the least surprising feature is that, as Mr. 
Symons says, “a new joy comes into his verse, as if at last he 
was at rest.” Perhaps this judgment needs some qualifica- 
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tion; but at least it is true of some of the pieces. The 
“Asylum Poems” include light lilts of song showing that 
Clare was a born lyrist, and bursts of love for nature such 
as are possible only to a man who has lived in close com- 
munion with her, as well as pieces of pathos like “The 
Dying Child,” and, greatest of all, what Mr. Martin calls 
“that sublime burst of poetry,” the “Last Lines.” I quote 
the two last mentioned. First, “The Dying Child”: 


He could not die when trees were green, 
For he loved the time too well. 

His little hands, when flowers were seen. 
Were held for the bluebell, 


As he was carried o’er the green. 


His eye glanced at the white-nosed bee; 
He knew those children of the Spring: 
When he was well and on the lea 
He held one in his hands to sing, 
Which filled his heart with glee. 


Infants, the children of the Spring! 
How can an infant die 
When butterflies are on the wing, 
Green grass, and such a sky? 
How can they die in Spring? 


He held his hands for daisies white, 
And then for violets blue, 
And took them all to bed at night 
That in the green fields grew, 
As childhood’s sweet delight. 


And then he shut his little eyes, 
And flowers would notice not; 
Bird’s nests and eggs caused no surprise, 
He now no blossoms got: 
They met with plaintive sighs. 


When Winter came and blasts did sigh, 
And bare were plain and tree, 
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As he for ease in bed did lie 
His soul seemed with the free, 
He died so quietly. 


But astonishment culminates at the tremendous “Last 
Lines”: ; 

I am! yet what I am none cares, or knows; 

My friends forsake me like a memory lost; 

I am the self-consumer of my woes, 

They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 

Like shades in love and death’s oblivion lost; 

And yet I am! and live with shadows tost 


Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dreams, 

Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 
But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems; 
And e’en the dearest—that I loved the best— 
Are strange—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 


I long for scenes where man has never trod; 
A place where woman never smiled or wept; 
There to abide with my creator, GOD, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept: 
Untroubling and untroubled where I lie; 
The grass below,—above, the vaulted sky. 


They shut the poor poet in a mad-house, and there can 
be little doubt that the thing was rightfully done, if it be 
right so to treat alienation of mind which does not seem to 
threaten the safety of others. Millions of his commonplace 
countrymen walked the streets and the fields in freedom. 
They felt themselves incomparably the superiors of such as 
John Clare; and they were superior in the difficult and indis- 
pensable art of guiding their own steps along the rugged 
paths of life. Yet this mind supposed to be ruined could 
grasp thoughts not within the range of one in every million 
of those free people. Is it not possible that there was more 
joy in heaven over poor moonstruck John Clare than over 
ninety-and-nine sane men who needed no asylum? 
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I have never seen a ghost. If I did see one, I suppose 
I should be frightened, as people usually seem to be who 
have such experiences. But I much doubt whether I should 
feel so permanent a sense of awe and mystery as I feel from 
such cases as those of Smart and Clare. It is evident that 
here we are in the presence of that thing which we call genius, 
and rightly reckon the highest form of human endowment. 
Great as is the distance between Smart and Clare on the 
one hand and Shakespeare on the other, it is the same kind 
of endowment which they all possess; and we ordinary men, 
however considerable may be our gifts in their own class, 
and however perfect their development, are conscious that 
we have it not. Of all the men of the last century one of the 
most richly endowed with this most precious gift has, as 
we have seen, declared it to be in essence “the clearer 
presence of God Most High in a man.” Yet apparently 
that precious endowment may fail to keep its possessor from 
a mad-house; and ordinary men looking on, acknowledging 
the clearer presence, may yet be unable to say that the decree 
which sends him thither is wrong. 

I have said, and I repeat, that I can offer no solution of 
the enigma. My purpose has been not to solve it, but 
merely to draw attention to it. If I have persuaded anyone 
to think about it, if I have turned the attention of anyone 
who has not hitherto known him to John Clare, I may have 
written not altogether in vain. 











THE TRAMP’S REFUSAL 


(On being asked by a beautiful gypsy to join her troupe of strolling 


players) 


By Nicuo.tas VacHeL LINpsay 


Lady, I cannot act, though I admire 
God’s great chameleons, Booth-Barrett men. 


But when the trees are green, my thoughts may be 


October red. December comes again 

And snowy Christmas there within my breast 
Though I be walking in the August dust. 
Often my lone contrary sword is bright 
When every other soldier’s sword is rust. 
And oft when churchly friends go up to God 
On wings of prayer to altars of delight, 

I walk and talk with Satan, call him friend, 
And greet the imps with converse most polite. 
When hunger nips me, then at once I knock 
At the near farmer’s door, and ask for bread. 
I must, when I have writ a curious song 

Pin down some human till the thing is read. 
When weeds choke up within, then look to me 
To show the world the manners of a weed. 

I cannot change my cloak except my heart’s 
Deep change has set the fashion for the deed. 
When love betrays me, I go forth to tell 

The first kind gossip that too patent fact. 

I cannot pose at hunger, love, or shame. 

It plagues me not, to say: “I cannot act.” 
I only mourn that this unharnessed me 
Walks with the devil far too much each day. 
I would be chained to angel-kings of fire 


And whipped and driven up the Heavenly Way! 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 
By Cuariton M. Lewis 


N the spring of 1888, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell was visited 
I at his editorial office in Essex Street by an uncommonly 
ragged waif of the underworld, whose name proved to be 
Francis Thompson. He wore a beggar’s coat but no shirt, 
broken shoes but no socks. He was the pitiful remnant 
from three years’ life of the streets of London. He had 
essayed to carry parcels, to sell newspapers, and to black 
boots; but such labors were of too high grade for him, and 
his main sustenance was the jetsam of the well-to-do. He 
tramped the endless pavement, with vision almost too 
blurred for the gleam of stray coins in the gutter. He slept 
shivering in archways, or perhaps did not sleep at all. He 
was the friend and companion of jail-birds, the protégé of 
a street-walker, the haunter (though with an alien and 
uncontaminated soul) of “the places infamous to tell, 
where God wipes not the tears from any eyes.” Even in 
the after years of his prosperity, he suggested a lamp-lighter 
rather than a man of letters; but now he appeared a mere 
wreck. The work of privation, drugs, and disease was 
nearly done; and any strenuous effort to defer the end 
seemed questionable charity. 

Yet even when we picture to ourselves the Thompson of 
those wretched days and nights, our prevailing emotion is 
not pity. The abject thing that he seemed to be was a mere 
illusion. On every page of the poetry that he was soon to 
write we find manifest record of the unconfined life of his 
spirit: j 

Ever I knew me Beauty’s eremite, 


In antre of this lowly body set, 
Girt with a thirsty solitude of soul. 
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While his tortured body was shuffling uncouthly about the 
streets, his soul walked all quick through tribes of moving 
dead. His was some sunflower’s spirit which by a luckless 
chance had mistaken its tenement. His soul remembered 
its lost paradise, and antenatal gales blew to him from the 
shores of heaven. He made of silence his familiar, and his 
mind was a shadow-world wherethrough fleeted wraiths of 
everything loved and lovely. It is no mere error of fancy 
thus to antedate these later scraps of  self-portraiture. 
Once or twice in his darkest days, when he could get a rag 
of soiled paper and a pencil to sharpen on the curb-stone, 
he had made shift to transcribe his inner consciousness in 
verse, and that earlier verse tells the same story. Even 
through his all-night vigils about Covent Garden he had 
felt the constellations throbbing with unheard melody, which 
resolved itself at dawn into the embrace of kissing night and 
day. Moreover, he had been steadfastly obedient unto the 
heavenly vision; and, in the hour of deepest physical dis- 
tress, his poetic genius had enfolded itself in his religious 
faith: 
Bitter the bread of our repast; 
Yet doth a sweet the bitter leaven; 


Our sorrow is the shadow cast 
Around it by the light of heaven. 


The rescue of this remarkable person by the discerning 
kindness of the Meynells did not make a poet,—it only 
liberated one; but the result was a blossoming-time for 
which I recall no parallel. At the age of twenty-eight, 
Thompson first realized the possibility of a life together for 
body and soul; his genius came suddenly into its inheritance, 
as fully blown as the divine Anadyomene. Not unnatur- 
ally, the most persistent note in his first two volumes of verse 
is the childlike joyousness with which his mature vision 
apprehends the world’s beauty. A poet’s joy in nature is 
apt to be self-conscious, and often enough it seems to have 
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been deliberately cultivated as an anodyne. Just because 
we take life very hard, we forge a rapture out of some 
unsophisticated daisy, and wish mightily that we could feel 
all we feign. But to Thompson a pure natural ecstasy came 
as spontaneously as it ever came to Shelley, and in those 
first years it often came even more free from discordant 
undertones: 
But here May weareth a rainless wreath. 
In the new-sucked milk of the sun’s bosom 
Is dabbled the mouth of the daisy-blossom ; 
The smouldering rose-bud chars through its sheath; 
The lily stirs her snowy limbs, 
Ere she swims 
Naked up through her cloven green, 
Like the wave-born Lady of Love Hellene; 
And the scattered snow-drop exquisite 
Twinkles and gleams, 
As if the showers of the sunny beams 
Were splashed from the earth in drops of light. 
Everything 
That is child of spring 
Casts its bud or blossoming 
Upon the stream of my delight. 


These lines were composed in Kensington Gardens, the 
paradise of nurse-maids, perambulators, and placid police- 
men. There the gleeful shrieks of infancy fill the concave 
shores of the Round Pond, and few there be to perceive that 
earth is beautiful. But it would have sufficed for Thomp- 
son if the Gardens had been Sahara; his mind was its own 
place. 

The poetry of Thompson’s first period is a marvel of 
copious diction and imagery. When the fit is fully upon 
him, he achieves an Elizabethan pomp and grandeur, as in 
his impression of the warfare of the Titans: 


Before the mountainous shock 
The rankéd gods dislock, 
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Scared to their skies; wide o’er rout-trampled night 
Flew spurned the pebbled stars: those splendors then 
Had tempested on earth, star upon star 
Mounded in ruin, if a longer war 
Had quaked Olympus and cold-fearing men. 


One remembers, however, that Mr. Shaw defines Eliza- 
bethans as people with a tremendous way of saying things, 
but with nothing whatever to say. Thompson, indeed, has 
little to se; ; he has only a rapture to communicate. His 
most purple splendors, like the cloud-castles of a sunset, are 
very cunningly embroidered upon air. His first two 
volumes are for readers who can love imagery for its own 
sake, and whose mood will respond to mere opulence of 


diction. 


In Thompson’s poetry elaborate diction and elaborate 
imagery are found, as a rule, in close conjunction. Excep- 
tions are to be explained as aberrations of his genius, induced 
by the attraction of some other star. When, for example, 
he wrote the “Song of the Hours” he was fresh from 
several weeks’ work on his Shelley essay. The poem is not 
only one of Thompson’s few pieces of out-and-out paganism, 
it is also composed throughout in a borrowed manner: 


This is pure Shelley, even to plagiarism. If it is Thompson 
at all, it is at least far from Thompsonese. But after the 


We, while the sun with his hid chain swings 





Like a censer around him the blossom-sweet earth, 


Who dare the lark with our passionate wings, 


And its mirth with our masterless mirth; 


We see the wind, like a light swift leopard 


Leap on the flocks of the cloud that flee, 


As we follow the feet of the radiant shepherd 


Whose bright sheep drink of the sea. 





clarifying influence of Shelley had spent itself, Thompson 
revived the striking figure of the first two lines, and 
translated it into his more opaque native idiom: 
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What is this feel of incense everywhere? 
Clings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered Throne? 


Only in this revised version do we sense the very Thompson 


himself. 

Now, of all modern poets Shelley, at his best, seems to me 
master of the best poetic style. He gives warmth and radi- 
ance to absolute plainness; he combines beauty and passion 
and tenderness, without becoming either mawkish or hec- 
tic; he is one of the few great artists with the divine gift 
of simplicity. Nevertheless, it was very fortunate that 
Thompson did not prolong his discipleship. He could 
never have succeeded in an effort to be somebody else. The 
“Song of the Hours” is a thoroughly uncomfortable poem; 
its etherial imaginings are disfigured by wretched lapses of 
taste. But when the poet pursues his own ends after his 
own fashion, he enjoys all the glory of freedom. It is true 
that lapses of taste occur even in the thick of Thompsonese ; 
what poet is free from them? And I have noticed as 
especially curious that when Thompson repeats himself (as 
he has a trick of doing) he repeats his mistakes as readily 
as his successes. Three times he uses the questionable 
epithet “snorting” to describe wild weather; and twice he 
calls infancy “newly-whelped existence,’—a term surely 
inappropriate to any infancy save that of a pachyderm. 
But these are exceptions. More often the far-fetched word 
vociferously justifies itself; and if his peculiar style has not 
the reticence of the highest art, neither is it unworthily 
artificial. Its very laboriousness is the perfectly sincere 
expression of the poet’s nature. His intellect is eager but 
unfruitful, and wreaks its craving for adventure on the 
chase of the difficult word. When he finds it, he sometimes 
triumphs with shawms and cymbals, as intoxicated with his 
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achievement as little Jack Horner; but even so we must be 
gray-gone in stolidity if we do not catch some of the 
contagion. Here is part of his apostrophe to Autumn: 
Tanned maiden! with cheeks like apples russet, 
And breast a brown agaric faint-flushing at tip, 
And a mouth too red for the moon to buss it 
But her cheek unvow its vestalship; 
Thy mists enclip 
Her steel-clear circuit illuminous 
Until it crust 
Rubiginous 
With the glorious gules of a glowing rust. 


It needs no Shelley to teach us that this is worship of false 
gods; but in art, while it is well to be orthodox, it is still 
better not to be bigoted. If every poet were constrained to 
silence until he should find the one true God, there would 
too often be no worship at all. 

Thompson’s third and last volume, the “New Poems” of 
1897, exhausted his poetic vein, and left him a hack-writer 
of miscellaneous prose for the weeklies. He was acutely 
conscious of the exhaustion. “I have gained,” he said, “in 
art and chastity of style; but have greatly lost in fire and 
glow.” Perhaps he was right in both judgments, though 
I think his fire shows little loss of heat; it only crackles less. 
But the great change is in the content and purpose of his 
poetry. His earlier creed had been that the “true flower 
of poetry is beauty of language” and “the stringing 
together of ingenious images.” “I had my great toy of 
imagination, whereby the world became to me my box of 
toys.” During the rapture of his first great awakening this 
conception had satisfied him, but it could satisfy him no 
longer. His later poetry still vibrates with natural ecstasy 
(only a little less poignant); his splendid imagery is still 
clothed in splendid diction (only a little less flamboyant) ; 
but the religious note, hitherto occasional, is now dominant. 
I have already quoted a passage of spring poetry composed 
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in 1891. Another spring poem, written three or four years 
later, will serve for illustration: 


O Earth, unchilded, widowed Earth, so long 
Lifting in patient pine and ivy-tree 
Mournful belief and steadfast prophecy, 
Behold how all things are made true! 
Behold your bridegroom cometh in to you, 
Exceeding glad and strong. 

Look up, O mortals, and the nel heed; 
In very deed, 

Washed with new fire to their irradiant birth, 
Reintegrated are the heavens and earth! 
From sky to sod 

The world’s unfolded blossom smells of God. 


These lines have a special parenthetical interest in that to 
them were due certain of the lyrical inspirations of William 
Vaughn Moody. 

From facts disclosed in Mr. Everard Meynell’s “Life,” 
I judge that if Thompson had never come under the influ- 


ence of Coventry Patmore his poetry would still have taken 
on a deeper religious coloring. Perhaps it might even have 
developed the vein of mysticism found in the ““New Poems.” 
A passion for religion was hereditary in his family. He was 
like other men in thirsting for spiritual experience; but 
unlike other men he was cut off by temperament from the 
ordinary means of gratifying his thirst. Nothing was more 
natural than that he should seek and find assuagement in 
mystical meditation. But whatever direction he might 
otherwise have taken, he did in fact go where Patmore 
pointed. On every page of the poems entitled “Sight and 
Insight” we are reminded of Patmore by a thought or a 
rhythm or a turn of phrase. Thus Thompson writes, in 
“By Reason of Thy Law”: 

In this Avernian sky . . . where yet, O yet, 

At intervals, 


Trembles, and falls, 
Faint lightning of remembered transient sweet— 
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Ah far too sweet 

But to be sweet a little, a little sweet, and fleet; 
Leaving this pallid trace, 

This loitering and most fitful light, a space, 
Still some sad space, 

For Grief to see her own poor face. 


And thus Patmore, in “Eurydice”’: 


And tears come free and quick 

And more and more abound 

For piteous passion keen at having found, 

After exceeding ill, a little good; 

A little good 

Which, for the while, 

Fleets with the current sorrow of the blood, 
Though no good here has heart enough to smile. 


Thompson had the advantage of his new master in 
imaginative glow, for though Patmore frequently reached 
the upper levels of inspiration he could not long maintain 
himself there. But in keenness of intellect, in penetration 
of purely mental vision, the balance swayed far to the 
other side. The falcon to which Thompson was fond of 
likening his soul is a fitter symbol of Patmore’s, for the lat- 
ter’s intuitions, though perhaps as often wrong as right, 
were at least far-reaching and swift. Thus it comes about 
that the best of the “Sight and Insight” poems are highly 
decorated fantasias upon mystical themes supplied by Pat- 
more. A single example of this will suffice. It seems that 
the actual divine embrace to which the mystic’s soul attains 
is but a transient experience; the highest rapture of con- 
templation is hard to reach and impossible to hold. Now it 
was a favorite thought of Patmore’s that, when a soul has 
had this experience and fallen away from it, subsequent sin 
is all the more deadly; it is the sin of— 


The heart where good is well-perceived and known, 
Yet is not willed. 
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This is one of the thoughts in Patmore’s “Auras of 
Delight,” —not the theme of the poem, but merely one of its 
many interesting subtleties. Thompson has developed this 
single idea into a poem nearly twice as long as Patmore’s, 
which he calls “The Dread of Height.” He dreads the 
height of the mystic’s ecstasy, because there is ever present 
to his mind that after-danger: 

Lest like a weary girl I fall 

From clasping love so high, 

And lacking thus thine arms, then may 

Most hapless I 

Turn utterly to love of basest rate ; 

For low they fall whose fall is from the sky. 

And ever with victorious toil 

When I have made 

Of the deific peaks dim escalade, 

My soul with anguish and recoil 

Doth like a city in an earthquake rock, 

As at my feet the abyss is cloven then, 

With deeper menace than for other men, 

Of my potential cousinship with mire; 

That all my conquered skies do grow a hollow mock, 

My fearful powers retire, 

No longer strong, 

Reversing the shook banners of their song. 


As criticism of life this is a favorable specimen of Thomp- 
son’s later poetry; but even this is somewhat tenuous. The 
dread of height is one of those religious refinements which 
contribute to the luxury of fancy more than to the conduct 
of affairs. In other poems, and often in his correspondence, 
the workings of his intellect are merely futile. He is 
engaged in an eager search for the symbolic meanings of 
nature, and writes to ask Patmore “how it came that we 
reckoned our points of the compass facing to the North.” 
Patmore sends him to the Bible for his symbolism: “The 
Psalms especially are full of it. . . . ‘Promotion cometh 
not from the South, nor the East, nor the West.’ That is, 
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it cometh from the North.” ‘Thompson writes in acknowl- 
edgment: “The quotation from the Psalms is new and 
grateful to me. But I was aware of the thing to which it 
points.” Patmore answers: “Thank you for your very inter- 
esting letter, which shows me how extraordinarily alike are 
our methods of and experience in contemplation.” Thus do 
Thompson and Patmore together convert symbolism from a 
mode of vision to a system of thought. They are taking 
a plunge six centuries deep into the backward and abysm of 
time, and enveloping their medieval spiritual radiance in a 
medieval intellectual fog. 

All this is said not in disparagement of the “Sight and 
Insight” poems, but only in valuation of the thought that 
underlies them. They are still beautiful embroidery, no 
longer perhaps upon air, but upon some volatile though 
iridescent dust of stars. 'Thompson’s friendly critics make 
much of the superior genuineness of his mysticism; for 
while such poets as Maeterlinck have exploited their sense 
of mystery only for its artistic value, Thompson’s aim was 
to discover truths that are dark. But I am not so sure 
that this distinction is sound as I am that any such defense 
of Thompson is superfluous. A poem like “The Mistress 
of Vision” needs no justification by analysis and argument. 
The gospel of renunciation, which Thompson borrows for 
it from Patmore, is, to be sure, more illuminating than some 
of his other gospels; but the glory of the poem is in its 
intricate melodiousness and the poppied warmth of its 
symbolism. 'Thompson’s genius was lyrical, and it happily 
remained lyrical even after he had begun to think of it as 
philosophical. 

The obscurity of these poems is of course Stygian. In 
Thompson’s earlier work there were difficulties, but some of 
the “New Poems” seem like impossibilities. The reader 
who masters everything else in the volume may still have a 
hard struggle with “Grace of the Way,” which I confess 
I do not at all understand. One might charge this obscurity 
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to Thompson’s imperfect grasp of his material, but in the 
biography we find solemn assurance of its high design. 
Patmore congratulates his disciple—Patmore, himself the 
prince of darkness—in this extraordinary language: “I 
think you outstrip me. I am too concrete and intelligible. 
I fear greatly lest what I have written may not do more 
harm than good, by exposing divine realities to profane 
comprehensions, and by inflaming popular esotericism.” 
In the face of this, one hesitates to blame Thompson for his 
opaquenesses, and I will venture no further in criticism than 
did Patmore’s own timid little Psyche, when she said to the 
Pythoness: 


Thy sacred words I ponder and revere, 
And thank thee heartily that some are clear. 


The religious note in Thompson’s poetry is distinct 
enough to need no special emphasis, and it has been rather 
overemphasized, I think, by some of his commentators. He 
need not be regarded as exclusively or even primarily a 
religious poet. He was a devout Catholic, but perhaps not 
altogether a good Catholic, and certainly not a complete 
one. Religion was to him chiefly a passion of adoration, and 
one feels that the divine objects of his adoration were 
secondary to the passion itself. That passion, moreover, 
was not so strong in him as the parent-passion of aloofness. 
In his childhood, he tells us, his sport was solitary sport; for 
even when he played with his sisters his side of the game 
“was part of a dream-scheme invisible to them”; and from 
boys’ play he shrank altogether. It was through his 
aloofness that he failed to qualify for the priesthood, for he 
proved incapable of sharing his life or himself with his fel- 
lows. Yet this very defect, if I do not misunderstand him, 
was the main source and origin of his devoutness. He 
needed to satisfy his intense craving for love without jarring 
the indolence of his soul’s solitude; and he embraced so much 
of Catholicism as would supply this need, and embraced it 
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with ardor like a saint’s. He was attracted the more 
strongly by one aspect of the religious life because other 
aspects repelled him; and in his poetry, while we find 
frequent adoration of the Son and the Mother, we find little 
enthusiasm for the brotherhood of their children. 
By calling his religion a passion of adoration and love, 

I mean also to distinguish Thompson from men whose 
religion is vivid and passionate belief. The assurances of 
Thompson’s creed have but very loose hold on his imagina- 
tion, which goes a-straying in purely pagan ways. We find 
the thought of death, for instance, more easily associated 
with cypress trees and the grave’s quiet oblivion than with 
halleluiahs and palms. We find the Virgin invoked like a 
modernized Aphrodite Urania, to inspire a very beautiful 
but quite secular poem: 

Be aidant, tender lady, to my lay, 

Who from thy fair irradiant palms 
Scatterest all love and loveliness as alms; 


Yea, Holy One, 
Who coin’st thyself to beauty for the world. 


We find heaven charted in a Pre-Raphaelite manner not 
easily distinguishable from Rossetti’s. And one of the most 
occult of the later poems,—“New Year’s Chimes,’—rings 
new changes on the very pagan pantheism of Emerson’s 
“Brahma”: 


The chase that’s chased is the Lord o’ the chase, 
(And a million songs are as song of one) 

And the pursued cries on the race; 
And the hounds in leash are the hounds that run. 


Even in the best-known of all Thompson’s poems, wherein 
he arrays his most grandiose imagery to celebrate the com- 
pulsive insistence of the divine love,—even in “The Hound 
of Heaven,” it is not clear what parts of the strange fantasy 


were conceived as truth, and actually felt. I suspect that 
Thompson has here allowed his imagination to soar away 
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from his thought, and that the magnificent opening is really 
‘rrelevant. The imagery is chiefly of the Heavenly 
Hound’s pursuit of the soul, but the underlying thought is 
chiefly of the soul’s quest of God. The chase that’s chased 
is, indeed, confused with the Lord o’ the chase. A theme 
of tenderness is thus masked under figures of Dantesque 
horror, and the human craving of the poet’s own heart for 
sympathy and love becomes an enormous rout down 
Malebolgian steeps of fear. 

But the uncertainty of aim which seems to obscure “The 
Hound of Heaven” is quite natural in Thompson. He is 
hardly the man to plot out his work in advance; he impro- 
vises. In a poem of any length it is never certain that his 
close will be in the original key, and the Protean metamor- 
phoses of his purpose are often perplexing to an unwary 
truth-seeker. “Any Saint,’ for instance, is really two 
poems in one; and while we are making Herculean efforts 
to hold the antelope tight, it flutters to a sea-mew in our 
grasp. So, too, in the symbolism of the “Orient Ode,” the 
Earth changes its sex oftener than did Tiresias. It figures 
first asa “joyous David” dancing before the Sun, next as a 
“poor maid” beautifying herself for his embraces, then yet 
again as the lover of the virgin Moon, and finally as a 
“gusty Meznad” whose domestic relations are not clearly 
defined. His tangential ramblings are hard to follow, and 
they are easy to ridicule; but except as they make for 
obscurity they need not provoke hostile criticism. 'Thomp- 
son felt no great concern for unity or precision; his imagina- 
tion was not under intellectual control; but it is an 
anachronism to condemn a nineteenth-century poet for 
being unclassical. 

Thompson’s romantic genius could never adapt itself to 
the established verse-forms. His series of sonnets, for 
instance, is undistinguished. In only three of the fifteen 
does he attempt the classic model, and in none does he yield 
to the rigor of the law. His rhymed heroic verse is crabbed, 
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with no sustained rhythm, no onward sweep. The form 
seems to tie up his inspiration. As he says, in a couplet 
which is characteristically none too fluent, 


Too much alike or little captives me 
For all oppression is captivity. 


And in blank verse he seems equally out of his element. 
There his inspiration sometimes forsakes him altogether, and 
he writes mere prose,—an offense with which he is hardly 
chargeable elsewhere: 

Science . . . all things has expounded, 

Reflux and influx, counts the sepulchre 

The seminary of being, and extinction 

The Ceres of existence; it discovers 

Life in putridity, vigour in decay; 

Dissolution even, and disintegration. 


It is not easy to explain these comparative failures. It 
may be that Thompson lacked ear for the larger rhythms 
of the old forms; but my guess would rather be that he 
lacked rigor in self-discipline. It is hard to adjust phrases 
to a fixed form, and he therefore preferred to let his verse- 
form adjust itself to his phrases. He seems most at ease 
in metres of lawless irregularity. Even in the simplest 
kind of quatrains, like those of “The Cloud’s Swan-Song,” 
we find him perpetually in labor; his thoughts simply will 
not be said. I rather pride myself on having unravelled the 
syntax of the following passage, but I do not for that reason 
defend it. Thompson is speaking of the cloud: 

And from the subject earth it seemed to scorn 
It drew the sustenance whereby it grew 


Perfect in bosom for the married Morn, 
And of his life and light full as a maid kissed new. 


Its also darkness of the face withdrawn, 

And the long waiting for the little light, 

So long in life so little. Like a fawn 

It fled with tempest breathing hard at heel of flight. 
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In “The Cloud’s Swan-Song” there was a special diffi- 
culty, for Thompson was consciously imitating Words- 
worth’s “Teech-Gatherer,”’ and the effort to follow 
another’s foot-prints threw. him quite out of step. And yet, 
curiously enough, one of the most exquisite of all his poems, 
the well-known “Daisy,” is commonly regarded as another 
imitation of Wordsworth, and is certainly composed in 
another fixed form. “Daisy,” however, imitates Words- 
worth only in being a poem about a child, and in manifesting 
for once a wholly charming simplicity. But the simplicity 
is not very Wordsworthian, and the essence of the poem is 
not Wordsworthian at all. Wordsworth studied children 
as the fathers of men, because he found their intuitions 
instructive. Thompson studied them not at all, he only 
contemplated them; and they figured in his reverie as beings 
of an order remote from ours. Most of his child poems 
are not really about childhood. They are about “the van- 
ished hopes and the hopeless bliss” that the sight of childish 
innocence makes a grown man dream of; for in the presence 
of children ‘FRempson’s own sense of isolation from human- 
kind became doubly poignant. The leading motive of all his 
child-verse is epitomized in “The Poppy”: 


A child and a man paced side by side, 
Treading the skirts of eventide; 

But between the clasp of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty withered years. 


And as the substance is un-Wordsworthian, so is the man- 
ner. The simplicity of “Daisy” is not instinctive, but cun- 
ningly achieved. It is not the simplicity of clear vision and 
plain narrative; it is but a mask of candor, behind which a 
mood of intense lyrical exaltation only half hides its subtlety. 
One may well compare, for example, the two poets’ ways 
of introducing their subjects. Wordsworth says, “I met a 
little cottage girl; she was eight years old, she said”; while 
Thompson writes: 
s 
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The hills look over on the South 
And southward dreams the sea; 

And with the sea-breeze hand in hand 
Came innocence and she. 


As Thompson is unlike Wordsworth, so he is unlike every 
other poet. “A greater Crashaw” and “a lesser Shelley” 
are convenient terms, but they express only half-truths about 
him; they are unjust to his uniqueness. If I wished to 
ticket him for classification, I would use the name of no 
other poet; I would try to define that ecstatic apprehension 
of nature which I have already touched upon, for therein 
is seen Thompson’s most marked individuality. Yet in any 
such labelling of his genius there would be danger of fla- 
grant mis-description. His characteristic ecstasy is not 
really about nature, it is only expressed in terms of nature. 
He confounds enthusiasm for nature with enthusiasm for 
experience. It is not the wonder of the world that occasions 
his starriest showers of lyrical splendor, it is the wonder of 
life itself; and he has merely explored the world for ade- 
quate symbols of his delirium. It had been his lot to be 
born again to this life, and he saw it transfigured as a king- 
dom of glory. The “message” of his poetry is not the 
story of his mystical contemplations, but his translation of 
mere existence into spiritual rapture. 


With beautiful importunacy 
All things plead, “We are fair!” To me 
Thy world’s a morning haunt, 
A bride whose zone no man hath slipt 
But I, with baptism still bedript 
Of the prime water’s font. 








INTERVAL 
By Lre Witson Dopp 


I 


Mildly the muted sun-rays pause 

On yonder seaward-sloping hill: 

The world is still, my heart is still . . . 
Veiled and unveiled in amber-dusky gauze 
Loose-limbed September lies, 

Near to a pulseless sea, 

Staring on vacancy 

With unperceiving, weary-lidded eyes. 
Unfelt, her passionless lover for a space, 

I am content to trace 

The subtle line, the reticent, meagre grace 
Of her brown slender body. I could die 
Unmoved, unnoted, as the last light dies, 
Musing of her tired wantonness, 

Her sullen, wistful face. 

Stripped of desire am I, 

And would not press, 

Even if I might, my lips to the tawny tress, 
That heavy-stranded tress, 

Languid along her archéd shoulder. ... Yet, 
O all-unconscious one, 

Not soon, not ever shall I now forget 

Life’s hush when I have loved without desire 
Thee, gypsy, brooding in the pale, pale fire 
Of the withdrawing sun. 


II 
Life to the poet is desolating rapture, 
Ineffable bright pain, lovely despair, 
Dark joy; to him nothing is single, naught 
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Fluxes to clearness in his turbulent thought: 
He finds not anywhere 

The simple heart’s unvexed limpidity ; 

Nor, though he strain beyond the stars to capture 
The vast repose of Godhead, may he wing 
Serene amid the silences. ... For he 

Is the spoiled child of the Earth-Mother: cling 
He must about her though he wander far! 

His soul is alien to a purer star. 

Her ancient trouble brought him forth, her grim 
Travail,—he wearies of the seraphim 

And the unvarying peace whereof they sing. 


Ill 
Yet it is well for him 
If suavely, unrestrainedly, 
The ever-harrowed sea 
Lie for a drawn breath fallow, and the night 
Seem severed by a held breath from the day, 
And song’s lone agitations ebb away 
Ere that deep breath suspires 
To loose the charméd light, 
And life is a dull’d harp with slackened wires 
Wherefrom love’s fingers slip, nor seek to play. 
Thus, only thus, within a held breath’s span— 
The poet’s unregarded holiday— 
May he no more be more and less than man: 
Thus only for a fugitive interlude 
May rest, rest... . 
Like thee, September, passive on Earth’s breast, 
Thy wanton heart subdued 
By a chance dream of God’s pure quietude. 





TEACHING ENGLISH 
By Henry Sermet Cansy 


HE so-called new professions have been given abundant 
space of late in the Sunday newspaper; but among 
them I do not find numbered the teaching of English. 
Nevertheless, with such exceptions as advertising, social 
service, and efficiency-engineering, it is one of the newest as 
well as one of the largest. I do not mean the teaching of 
English writing. Directly or indirectly that has been taught 
since the heavenly grace instructed Cedmon in his stable. I 
mean English literature, which has been made a subject of 
formal instruction in our schools and colleges only since the 
mid-nineteenth century. Yet already the colleges complain 
that the popularity of this comparatively recent addition to 
the curriculum is so great that harder, colder, more disciplin- 
ary subjects are pushed to the wall (and this in practical 
America!) ; and in the schools only the so-called vocational 
courses are as much talked about and argued over by the 
educational powers. An army of men and women are teach- 
ing or trying to teach us English—which includes Ameri- 
can—literature. 

The results of this new profession—as even those who earn 
their bread thereby are willing to confess—are sometimes 
humorous. The comicality of scholarship—as when the 
sweaty hack work of some hanger-on of the great Elizabeth- 
ans is subjected to elaborate study and published in two vol- 
umes—belongs rather to the satire of research than to 
teaching. But there are many ludicrous sequels to the com- 
pulsory study of literature. Poor Hawthorne, shyest and 
rarest of spirit among our men of letters, becomes a text- 
book for the million. Dick Steele, who dashed off his cheer- 
ful trifles between sprees, is raised to a dreary immortality 
of comparison with the style and humor of Addison; their 
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reputations—like a new torture in the Inferno—seesawing 
with the changing opinions of critics who edit “The Spec- 
tator” for the schools. And Shakespeare, who shares the 
weaknesses of all mortal workmen, is made a literary god 
(since this new profession must have its divinity), before 
whom all tastes bow down. Then in our classes we proceed 
to paraphrase, to annotate, to question, and cross-question 
the books these great men have left behind them, until their 
tortured spirits must envy the current unpopularity of Latin 
and Greek. As one of my undergraduates wrote at the end 
of an examination: 


Shakespeare, this prosy paper makes me blush, 
Your finest fancies we have turned to—mush! 


Nevertheless, it is the dilettante, the connoisseur, and the 
wsthete who sneer at the results of teaching English. The 
practical man will not usually be scornful, even when he 
is unsympathetic; and the wise many, who know that power 
over good books is better than a legacy, are too thankful for 
benefits received to judge a profession by its failures. In 
truth, the finer minds, the richer lives which must be made 
possible if our democracy is not to become a welter of vul- 
gar commercialism, are best composted by literature. And 
therefore the teacher of English, provided he can really 
teach, has a just claim upon the attention of every American 
parent. But what is teaching literature? 

There is a function borrowed from Germany for our 
graduate schools, in which a group of professors have at 
their mercy for an hour of oral examination a much-to-be- 
pitied candidate for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
They may ask him any question in their field which appears 
on previous reflection to be sufficiently difficult; and as the 
more one knows the more difficulty a given subject pre- 
sents, and they are specialists, the ordeal is infernal. If I 
were brought before a like tribunal, composed of parents of 
our undergraduates, and asked to justify this new profes- 
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sion, I should probably begin by asserting that the purpose 
of teaching English is to give light for the mind and solace 
for the heart. 

The function of the teacher of English as a shedder of 
light is perhaps more familiar to himself than to the world; 
but it assuredly exists, and has even been forced upon him. 
The teacher of pure science utterly repudiates the notion that 
he is to shed light upon the meaning of life. His business is 
to teach the observed processes of nature, and he is too busy 
exploding old theories of how she works, and creating new 
ones, to concern himself with the spiritual welfare of this 
generation. Perhaps it is just as well. As for the philoso- 
phers, in spite of the efforts of William James, they have 
not yet consented to elucidate their subjects for the benefit 
of the democracy;—with this result, that the average 
, undergraduate learns the little philosophy that is taught him, 
in his class in English literature. Indeed, as if by a con- 
spiracy in a practical world anxious to save time for the 
study of facts, not only the attributes of culture, but even 
ethics, morality, and the implications of science are left to 
the English department. 

The burden is heavy. The temptation to throw it off, or 
to make use of the opportunity for a course in things-in-gen- 
eral and an easy reputation, is great. And yet all the world 
of thought does form a part of a course in English, for all 
that has matured in human experience finds its way into 
literature. And since good books are the emanations of 
radiant minds, the teacher of English must in the long run 
teach light. 

But even if literature did not mean light for the mind, it 
would still be worth while to try to teach it, if only to pre- 
‘ pare that solace for the weary soul in reading which the most 
active must some day crave. The undergraduate puts on a 
solemn face when told that he may need the stimulus of 
_ books as an incentive to life, or the relaxation of books as a 
relief from it; but he remains inwardly unimpressed. And 
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yet one does not have to be a philosopher to know that in 
this age of hurry and strain and sudden depressions, the 
power to fall back on other minds and other times is above 
price. Therefore we teach literature in the hope that to the 
poets and the essayists, the playwrights and the novelists, 
men may be helped to bring slack or weary minds for cure. 
All essays upon literature discourse upon the light and 
sweetness which flow from it. But this is not an essay upon 
literature; and that is why I have dismissed these hoped-for 
results so summarily, although profoundly believing that 
they are the ultimate purpose, indeed the raison détre of 
teaching English. My business is rather with the immedi- 
ate aim of these English courses to which you are sending 
your sons and daughters by the tens of thousands. I wish to 
discuss frankly, not so much the why, as the how, of teaching 
English. Fine words cannot accomplish it. When I first 
began to teach, I met my Freshman classes with rich and 
glowing words,—which I have repeated with more sobriety 
in the preceding paragraphs. Literature, I said, is the criti- 
cism of life; it is the spur of the noble mind, and the com- 
fort of the depressed. My ardent descriptions fell flat. 
They were too true; the Freshmen had heard them before. 
Now I begin bluntly with the assertion that the average 
young American does not know how to read; and proceed 


to prove it. To read out the meaning of a book; to inter- 





pret literature as it in turn interprets life.—whatever may 
be our ultimate purpose, that I take to be the most immediate 


‘aim of teaching English. 


I do not intend to slight the knowledge to be gained. 
Facts are well worth picking up on the way, but unless they 
are used they remain just facts—and usually forgotten ones. 
Where are your college note-books, crammed with the facts 
of English lectures? How much does the graduate remem- 
ber of dates of editions, of “tendencies,” and “sources”? 


What can he say (as the examination paper has it) of 
Vaughan, of Cynewulf, of the Gothic novel, and Pantisoc- 
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racy? Something, somewhere, I hope, for if the onward 
sweep of English literature is not familiar to him, if the great 
writers have no local habitation and a name, and Milton must 
be read in terms of twentieth-century England, and Poe as 
if he wrote for a Sunday newspaper syndicate, his English 
courses were dismally unsuccessful. And yet to have heard 
of Beowulf and Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Fair Rosa- 
mond, is not to know English literature. 

The undergraduate (and his parent) must be able to read 
literature in order to know it, and to read he must have the 
power of interpretation. It is easy to read the story in the 
Sunday supplement, where thoughts of one syllable are 
clothed in obvious symbols supposed to represent life. It is 
harder to read contemporary writing that contains real 
thought and real observation, for the mind and the imagi- 
nation have to be stretched a little to take in the text. It is 
still more difficult to enjoy with due comprehension the vast 
treasure of our inherited literature, which must always out- 
weigh in value our current gains. There the boy you send 
us to teach, will be perplexed by the peculiarities of lan- 
guage, set astray by his lack of background, and confused by 
the operations of a time-spirit radically different from his 
own. A few trivialities of diction or reference may hide 
from him the life which some great genius has kept burn- 
ing in the printed page. And even if the unfamiliar and the 
unexplained do not discourage him, even if he reads Shakes- 
peare, or Milton, or Gray with his ardor unchilled, neverthe- 
less, if he does not interpret, he gets but half. Here is the 
chief need for teaching English. 

Hotspur, for example, in the first part of Shakespeare’s 
“Henry IV,” bursts into enthusiastic speech: 


By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honor by the locks. 








| 
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Can the Freshman read it? Not unless he knows what 
“honor” meant for Hotspur and for Shakespeare. Not 
unless he comprehends the ardent exuberance of the Renais- 
sance that inspires the extravagance of the verse. 

Or Milton’s famous portrait of Satan: 


Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge. 


Do you see him? Not unless, like Milton, you remember 
Jove and his lightnings, not unless the austere imagery of 
the Old Testament is present in your imagination, not unless 
“considerate” means more to you than an accent in the verse. 
In truth, the undergraduate cannot read Stevenson’s “Mark- 
heim,” ‘Tennyson’s “Lotos-Eaters,”’ Kipling’s “Reces- 
sional,” or an essay by Emerson—to gather scattered 
instances—without background, without an interpretative 
insight, and without an exact understanding of the thought 
behind the words. Without them, he must be content, at 
best, with a fifty-per-cent efficiency of comprehension. And 
fifty per cent is below the margin of enjoyment, and below 
the point where real profit begins. 

But even fifty per cent is a higher figure than some under- 
graduates attain at the beginning of their college careers. 
Old Justice Shallow, for instance, pompous, boastful, tedi- 
ous, Justice Shallow with his ridiculous attempts to prove 
himself as wicked as Falstaff, and his empty sententiousness 
is certainly as well-defined a comic character as Shakespeare 
presents, and yet it is astonishing how much of him is missed 
by the reader who cannot yet interpret. 

“Justice Shallow,” writes a Freshman, “seems to be a jolly 
old man who loves company, and who would do anything 
to please his guests.” “Justice Shallow,” says another, 
“was an easy-going man; that is, he did not allow things 
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to worry him. At times he was very mean.” “Justice 
Shallow,” a third proposes, “is kind-hearted. ... He 
means well, but things do not come out as he had planned 
them.” 

Shallow jolly! Shallow kind-hearted! Perhaps occa- 
sionally—for the benefit of gentlemen from the court. 
But to describe him thus is as if one should define an elephant 
as an animal with four legs and a fondness for hay. They 
missed the flavor of Shallow, these boys, not because it was 
elusive, but because they had not learned to read. 

All good books, whether new or old, present such difficul- 
ties of interpretation,—difficulties often small in themselves 
but great when they prevent that instant flush of apprecia- 
tion which literature demands. And therefore, if one cannot 
_ read lightly, easily, intelligently.—why the storehouse is 
locked; the golden books may be purchased and perused, but 
they will be little better than so much paper and print. Two- 
thirds of an English course must be learning to search out 


the meaning of the written word; must be just learning how 
to read. 


This is the English teacher’s programme. Does he carry 
it out? In truth, it is depressing to sit in a recitation room, 
estimating, while someone recites, and your voice is resting, 
the volume and the flow of the streams of literary instruc- 
tion washing over the undergraduates;—and then to see 
them bob up to the surface at the end of the hour, seemingly 
as impervious as when their heads went under. We teach- 
ers of English propose, as I have said above, to ennoble the 
mind by showing it how to feed upon the thoughts of the 
great, to save the state by sweetness and light; while our 
students sell their Miltons and Tennysons to the second- 
hand bookstore, and buy the machine-made, please-the-mil- 
lion magazines! The pessimist will assert that there is a 
screw out somewhere in our intellectual platform. 

Not out, but loose. My picture of the undergraduate, 
like Hamlet’s picture of Claudius, is a likeness but not a 
faithful portrait. The college English course certainly car- 
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ries with it no guarantee of solid literary taste, no certainty 
_ that the average bachelor of arts will take a stand against 
the current cheapening of literature. He may have a row of 
leather-bound pocket Shakespeares in the living-room book- 
case, but that is sometimes the only outward evidence of his 
baptism into the kingdom of English books. Further than 
that you cannot be sure of what teaching English has done 
for him. But neither can you be certain that this is all it has 
done for him. The evidence of his parents is not always to 
be trusted, for the undergraduate feels that grown-up 
America does not approve of bookishness, and so, if he has 
any literary culture, keeps it to himself. Men of letters, 
editorial writers, and other professional critics of our intel- 
lectual accomplishments are not good judges, for they are 
inclined to apply to a recent graduate the standards of an 
elegant and allusive brand of culture which is certainly not 
American, though in its way admirable enough. I am doubt- 
ful myself, but this much my experience has taught me, 
that, disappointing as the apparent results of teaching Eng- 
lish may be, the actual results are far more considerable than 
pessimists suppose—as great perhaps as we can expect. 

The mind of the undergraduate is like a slab of coarse- 
grained wood, upon which the cabinet-maker lavishes his 
stain. Its empty pores soak in the polishing mixture, no 
matter how richly it may be applied, and in many instances 
we fail to get the expected gloss. Much English teaching, 
in fact, is (to change the figure) subterranean in its effects. 
You may remember no Tennyson, and yet have gained a 
sensitiveness to moral beauty, and an ear for the glory of 
words. Your Shakespeare may have gathered dust for a 
decade, and yet still be quickening your sympathy with 
human nature. That glow in the presence of a soaring pine 
or towering mountain; that warmth of the imagination as 
some modern struggle recalls an ancient protagonist; the 
feeling that life is always interesting somehow, somewhere,— 
how much of this is due to Wordsworth, Shelley, Steven- 
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son, Browning, or Keats, dim in the memory perhaps, but 
potent in the sub-consciousness, no one can ever determine. 
The psychologist will answer, much. The layman must con- 
sider the spring, the recuperative power, the quantity and 
quality of happiness among the well-read in comparison with 
the unread, for his reply. ‘The results of my own observation 
enable me to view even the débris of lectures and study in a 
“flunker’s” examination paper with dejection to be sure, but 
not with despair. The undergraduate, I admit sorrowfully, 
is usually superficial in his reading, and sometimes merely 
barbarous in the use he makes of it; but there is more gained 
from his training in literature than meets the sight. 

Thus the effects of English teaching are sometimes hidden. 
But English teachers are so common nowadays that of them 
everyone may form his own opinion. And, indeed, the rain 
of criticism falls upon just and unjust alike. 

The undergraduate, if he takes the trouble to classify his 
teachers of English otherwise than as “hard” or “easy,” 
would probably divide the species into two types: the highly 
polished variety with somewhat erratic clothes and an artistic 
temperament; and the cold scholar who moves in a world of 
sources, editions, and dates. I would be content with this 
classification, superficial as it is, were it not that the parent 
of the undergraduate, who is footing the bills, has made no 
classification at all, and deserves, if he wants it, a more 
accurate description of the profession he is patronizing. 
English teachers, I may say to him, are of at least four 
different kinds. For convenience, I shall name them the 

| gossips, the inspirationists, the scientists, and the middle-of- 
the-road men whose ambition it is to teach neither anecdote, 
nor things in general, nor mere facts, but literature. 

The literary gossip is the most engaging, and not the least 
useful of them all. As the horse’s hoofs beat “proputty, 
proputty, proputty” for Tennyson’s greedy farmer, so “per- 
sonality” rings forever in his brain, and constantly mingles 
in his speech. “The man behind the book,” is his worthy 
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motto; and his lectures are stuffed with biographical anec- 
dote until the good stories spill over. No humorous weak- 
ness of the Olympians is left without its Jest, and the student 
learns more of Carlyle’s indigestion, Coleridge’s absent- 
mindedness, or the deformity of Pope, than of their immortal 
works. 

The literary gossip is an artist. He can raise dead authors 
to life, and give students of little imagination an interest in 
the books of the past which they never would have gained 
from mere printed texts. But he has the faults of the artis- 
tic temperament. He will sacrifice everything in order to 
impress his hearers. Hence he is never dull; and when he 
combines his skill in anecdote with real literary criticism, he 
becomes a teacher of such power that college presidents com- 
pete for his services. But when his talents do not rise above 
the ordinary, his courses are better designated vaudeville 
than the teaching of English. As the old song has it, when 
he is good he is very, very good, for he ploughs up the unre- 
sponsive mind so that appreciation may grow there. But 
when he is bad, he is horrid. 

The inspirationists held the whole field of English teach- 
ing until the scientists attacked them in the rear, found their 
ammunition wagons lacking in facts, and put them upon 
their defense. The inspirationist was—no is,—for he has 
been sobered but not routed by the onslaughts of German 
methodologies,—a fighter in the cause of “uplift” in 
America. In 1814 he would have been a minister of the 
gospel, or an apostle of political freedom. In 1914 he uses 
Shakespeare, Milton, the novelists, the essayists, indiffer- 
ently to preach ideas—moral, political, esthetic, philosoph- 
ical, scientific—to his undergraduates. At the club table 
after hours, he orates at imaginary Freshmen. “Make ’em 
think!” he shouts. “Make ’em feel! Give them ideas—and 
their literary training will take care of itself!’ And the 
course he offers is like those famous medizval ones, where 
the whole duty of man, here and hereafter, was to be obtained 
from a single professor. Indeed, since the field of teaching 
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began to be recruited from predestined pastors who found 
the pulpit too narrow for their activities, it is simply astonish- 
ing how much ethics, spirituality, and inspiration generally 
has been freed in the classroom. Ask the undergraduates. 

I mean no flippancy. I thoroughly believe that it is far 
more important to teach literature than the facts about litera- 
ture. And all these things are among the ingredients of 
literature. I am merely pointing out the extremes of extra- 
literary endeavor into which the remoteness of the philoso- 

| phers, the slackening of religious training in the home, and 
the absence of esthetic influences in American life, have 
driven some among us. A friend of mine begins his course in 
Carlyle with a lecture on the unreality of matter, Browning 
with a discussion of the immortality of the soul, and Ruskin 
with an exhibition of pictures. He is responding to the needs 
of the age. Like most of the inspirationists, he does not fail 

' to teach something; like many of them, he has little time left 
for literature. 

The day does not differ from the night more sharply than 
the scientist in teaching English from the inspirationist. The 
literary scientist sprang into being when the scientific activity 
of the nineteenth century reached esthetics and began to lay 
bare our inaccuracies and our ignorance. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Defoe—we knew all too little about their lives, and 
of what we knew a disgraceful part was wrong. Our knowl- 
edge of the writers of the Anglo-Saxon period, and of the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, of the minor Elizabethan 
dramatists and the lyricists of the seventeenth century, con- 
sisted chiefly of ill-assorted facts or unproved generalizations. 
Our catalogue of errors was a long one. The response to 
this crying need for scholarship, for science, was slow,—but 
when it came, it came with a rush. Nowadays, the great 

‘majority of university teachers of English are specialists in 
some form of literary research. 

As far as the teacher is concerned, the result has doubtless 
been good. There have been broader backgrounds, more 
accuracy in statement, less “bluffing’—in a word, more 
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thoroughness; and the out-and-out scientists have set a pace 
in this respect which other teachers of English have had to 
follow. But curiously enough, while the teacher of English, 
and especially the professed scientist, has become more 
thorough, the students are said to be less so. How to account 
for so distressing a phenomenon! 

The truth seems to be that science in English literature has 
become so minute in its investigation of details, so scrupu- 
lous in the accuracy of even the most trivial statement, that 
the teacher who specializes in this direction despairs of drag- 
ging his classes after him. Scholarship for this scientist has 
become esoteric. Neither the big world outside, nor his 
little world of the classroom, can comprehend his passion 
for date, and source, and text; and, like the Mormon who 
keeps his wives at home, he has come to practise his faith 
without imposing it upon others. The situation is not 
entirely unfortunate. Until scientific scholarship has ended 
its mad scurryings for the unconsidered trifles still left unin- 
vestigated, and begun upon the broader problems of criti- 
cism and of teaching which will remain when all the dates 
are gathered and all the sources hunted home, it is question- 
able whether it has anything but facts to contribute to the 
elementary teaching of English. 

At present, the scientist’s best position is in the upper 
branches of a college education. There he is doing good 
work,—except when an emotional, sensitive Junior or 
Senior, eager to be thrilled by literature, and to understand 
it, is provided with nothing but “scientific” courses. For 
studying about literature—and this is the scientist’s pro- 
gramme—can in no possible sense be regarded as a satis- 
factory alternative to studying the thing itself, no matter 
how great may be its auxiliary value. And many a recent 
graduate of many a college who reads these lines, will recog- 
nize his own plight in that of the youth who, finding only 
gossips who amused him, inspirationists who sermoned him, 
and scientists who reduced glowing poetry to a skeleton of 
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fact, decided that in spite of the catalogue, literature itself 
was not taught in his university. 

What is teaching literature? But I have already answered 
that question according to my own beliefs, in the earlier 
part of this paper. It must be—at least for the undergradu- 
ate—instruction in the interpretation of literature; it must 
be teaching how to read. For if the boy is once taught how 
to turn the key, only such forces of heredity and environ- 
ment as no teaching will utterly overcome, can prevent him 
from entering the door. It is this that all wise teachers of 
English realize; it is this that the middle-of-the-road men try 
to put in practice. I give them this title because they do 
keep to the middle of the literary road,—-because they under- 
stand that the teacher of English should avoid the extremes 
I have depicted in the preceding paragraphs, without despis- 
ing them. He should master his facts as the scientist does, 
because it is too late in the day to impose unverified facts 
or shaky generalizations even upon hearers as uncritical as 
the usual run of undergraduates. He should try to inspire 
' his classes with the ideas and emotions of the text, for to 
teach the form of a book and neglect its contents, is as if your 
grocer should send you an empty barrel. He should not 
neglect the life and color which literary biography brings 
into his field. And yet the aim of the right kind of instrue- 
tor is no one of these things. He uses them all, but merely 
as steps in the attempt to teach his students how to read. 

This it is to follow the golden mean and make it actually 
golden in our profession. And indeed, when one considers 
that throughout America there are hundreds of thousands 
calling themselves educated who cannot read Shakespeare, or 
the Bible, or even a good magazine, with justice to the text; 
when one considers the treasures of literature, new as well 
as old, waiting to be used for the increase of happiness, 
intelligence, and power, what else can be called teaching 
English? 


9 








HABIT FORMATION AND REFORMATION 
By Exrtorr Park Frost 


ECENT experimental investigation has established 
much of the mechanism of our mental life. We are 
beginning to understand how our minds work. It once was 
thought that animals alone act from instinct, and that their 
behavior is therefore predictable; but that man acts from 
a will directed by wisdom and reason, and behaves in ways 
unpredictable and free. This poetical distinction is on the 
highroad to oblivion. The more the psychologist studies the 
mind and the way it works in normal daily life, and the 
more the psychiatrist studies the mind and the way it works 
in the insane and abnormal, the more each is wholly con- 
vinced that the nervous system is a mechanism or machine: 
wonderful and complex, but none the less a machine. 

Now the significance of a machine is that it works infal- 
libly: when energy of a certain sort is put into it, this energy 
is transformed into energy of a different sort and the job 
to be accomplished is done. Throughout it is assumed that 
the amount of energy necessary to do the particular work 
can be calculated and regulated, and the machine and its 
product controlled. That the human body is this kind of 
machine everyone now admits. It requires a certain amount 
of meat and bread and water to run it efficiently; if it gets 
more or less than this amount its efficacy is diminished. 
Among psychologists and nerve specialists precisely the 
same attitude is taken towards the mind. Laboratory inves- 
tigations upon mental processes, animal and human, are 
indisputable. If you will allow me the same nice control 
of your nervous system that I have of my gasoline engine, 
I will guarantee to develop in you behavior as explicit in 
quantity and quality as I get from the engine. 
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To a degree, I can already regulate the behavior of others. 

Practically, I know very well that if I offer a certain man 
five dollars he will come to work for me for a day. Prac- 
tically, I know that if I offer a certain other type of man 
twenty-five dollars he will steal, or set a fire, or do some 
other criminal act for me. Practically, I am sure that Mr. 
Brown, the wealthy banker, will probably do none of these 
things for any price. Practically, I know that if a group 
of people are herded together in a narrow building, and I 
cry “Fire!” there will be a panic, or that if I scatter gold 
coins in the street, I can in this way block traffic so long as 
the money lasts. I am as sure of these things, as sure that 
people in general will behave in these ways, as I am that 
a kitten will chase a rolling ball. I know that behavior is 
determined in the long run by factors that are as invariable 
as the tides of the sea. 
-~Not only can I thus naively anticipate the behavior of my 
fellow men, but from my individual experience and observa- 
tion I can trace at once the causes of many of the variations 
in their demeanor and my own. What we eat and drink, 
the amount of sleep we get, the exercise we take, the people, 
things, and ideas that surround us,—these restrict and 
mould us in ways of living. We are a distinct person at 
7 A. M. and quite another at 7 p. mM. We seem different, 
even to ourselves, as we till our gardens in old clothes and 
slouch hat, from that immaculate host who in the evening 
greets his guests at dinner. A touch of sea-sickness, and 
the man we were has shrivelled to the least possible 
denominator. 

No earlier than yesterday floods, famine, disease, pesti- 
lence, and insanity were regarded as evils common to the 
human lot. But to-day one has ceased to censure angry 
gods, and men are busy looking for dirt, and germs, and 
ignorance, and human greed to explain these things. Yet 
precisely the obsolete notion of our bodies and material con- 
ditions that once obtained, still obtains among laymen 
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regarding the mind. Too many men are still petitioning 
for powers that really lie resident within themselves—and 
they do not know it. 

Whether consciously or unconsciously, the business of life 
can be done only in obedience to nerve laws. To pray for 
strength to fight the devil, and at the same time to over-eat, 
under-sleep, to worry, to loll about in stuffy rooms, to force 
the brain to action when the stomach is replete, to deny 
oneself the natural cathartics of play and recreation,—this 
is to disinfect the house against yellow fever and leave the 
windows open to the deadly mosquito and its poison. Just 
as knowledge of the plain facts of sanitation is saving lives 
and health of body to-day, so will knowledge of nerve laws 
save lives and health to-morrow. For our splendid nervous 
systems, complex as they are, work with the precision of fine- 
wrought mechanism. 'To comprehend this mechanism is in 
part to control it. Psychology and physiology are explain- 
ing and describing in simple terms what heretofore has been 
thought mystical and supernatural. 

An experiment will illustrate the simplest act that our 
nerves can execute. Sit down and cross one leg over the 
other, then tap sharply just below the knee-cap of the sus- 
pended leg. The foot will give a sudden jerk. It has 
moved “reflexly” or “automatically.” At the tap, a 
nervous impulse is released and travels at the rate of some 
four hundred feet per second up a so-called sensory nerve 
to the spinal cord. There, in the region of the small of 
the back, this nervous impulse passes over to another nerve, a 
motor nerve, and is reflected back to the muscle, causing the 
foot to jump. The jump seems instantaneous, but it is not. 
Time enough has elapsed for the trip of nervous energy up 
and back. If any obstruction be placed in the circuit the 
reflex jerk will not take place, however severely the knee 
be struck. 

The technical name for this path of nervous impulse is 
“sensori-motor arc.” Sensori-motor are is a functional 
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term; it describes, not a structure, but a typical nervous act. 
The structure upon which it depends consists of three dis- 
tinct paths: a sensory or ingoing nerve, a central or con- 
necting nerve, and a motor or outgoing nerve. It thus acts 
like a telephone system: the message goes in to the switch- 
board, is at this central office transferred, and passes out 
finally over another wire to the distant friend, whether next 
door, or in another State,—in short as far as the wires may 
reach. In a human adult there are some eleven thousand 
million of these “‘wires” or nerve elements; but every act 
we perform, thought we think, or emotion we feel, makes 
use of this single principle of the sensori-motor are: an 
ingoing, a central, and an outgoing nerve path. 

Another conspicuous illustration of primitive nervous 
action is found in the ordinary garden-worm. One cannot 
afford to scorn this humble creature. Not only does he 
beautifully display nerves in their elemental behavior but, 
unlikely as it seems, he is an undoubted ancestral type of 
man, a few score of thousand of years removed. His ner- 
vous system is very like the human nervous system, only 
simpler. If sometime after a heavy rain, when these worms 
are crawling about over the ground, one cuts the creature 
in two he will find that while one portion squirms and 
writhes as if in pain, the other part (and this the head end), 
will crawl off unconcernedly, the loss of half its body 
appearing as it were a most indifferent affair, quite beneath 
notice. The explanation for this curious behavior is that 
the nerves which connect the various longitudinal muscles 
of the worm conduct nervous impulses in one direction only, 
and that backwards. The head end of the worm is not 
informed that its tail is missing. When one goes fishing 
and finds that his worm resents being strung upon the hook, 
turning him end for end will have an extraordinarily 
soothing effect. 

As in the worm, so also the impulses in our own sensori- 
motor arcs must go in a prescribed direction. Sensory 
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nerves always carry impulses towards nerve centres (as for 
instance towards the spinal cord), while motor nerves always 
conduct impulses away from nerve centres towards muscles, 
Neither sensory nor motor nerves ever act in the reverse 
direction. The reason for this peculiarity of nerves will 
lead us into the heart of the problem of habit formation. 
But the worm has other characteristics that anticipate 
human behavior to an even more remarkable degree. In 
the first place, the worm is made up of segments, and each 
segment is much like every other segment. In man there 
are still traces of this old segmented structure, now only 
vestigial ruins of a vanished biological past. Already in 
the worm, however, the forward or head segment is dissimilar 
to the other segments—larger, for one thing, and containing 
more nervous tissue. Well, human heads with their big 
brains exhibit just this same unequally distributed nervous 
tissue still further developed; and developed, too, exactly 
where it was most needed, at the head end of man’s ancestor; 
for one must remember that, geologically speaking, man 
has been walking upright for a comparatively few years 
only; and in quadruped days, or still earlier when he 
crawled, this head was naturally the first part of him to 
come in contact with things. By no means is it therefore 
mere chance that most of the senses are grouped in the head. 
Ears, eyes, nose, mouth, and sensitive lips represent the 
front or business end of the body. As man’s ancient rela- 
tive crawled towards and into his new environments, it was 
obviously necessary, if he was to live in a hostile world, that 
he should acquire an ability to sense the presence of food 
and water and good things generally, or to detect the pres- 
ence of enemies and trouble. And equally it was necessary 
that he should be able to send the information thus acquired 
to the segments following after; otherwise the head seg- 
ment, however keen its sense organs, might, while perceiving 
the danger in front, nevertheless be thrust willy-nilly into it 
by pressure from the uninformed segments following in the 
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rear. The animal, in short, must be able not only to sense 
its world, but to act as a whole in response to these findings. 
This much ability the worm has; and this much ability, in 
still primitive fashion, human centres possess automatically, 
independent of the brain. 

The nervous system is really then a long bundle of nerve 
fibres called a cord, spinal cord, with a big enlargment at 
one end, the brain; and the whole system acts like a gigantic 
switch-board, ever translating incoming impulses from the 
outside world back again to muscles, and so finally into 
movements and behavior. The simplest of these impulses 
like that of the knee-jerk is translated at once and directly 
in the spinal cord, but the more complex impulses are sent 
up to the higher centres of the brain. 

The functions of the spinal cord are two in number. One 
is to transfer a sensory impulse directly into a motor impulse, 
as in the knee-jerk, or in the instinctive withdrawal of the 
hand at the touch of a hot iron; and the other is to carry 
to the brain those impulses which it cannot itself take care 
of, and to bring back therefrom the proper message to the 
muscles. This latter type of activity constitutes the 
conscious or willed acts. 

All those movements performed by the spinal cord alone 
are unmodifiable by any conscious volition on the part of 
the individual. They are common to the species. All nor- 
mal human knees behave in just one way when tapped 
sharply. Only disease or grave impairment of the body will 
change this action. The nerve paths which such impulses 
use are formed before birth. If all habits were of this sort, 
the problem of habit reformation would be answered just 
here, and one could look upon himself as a helpless spectator 
of the processes of life. One cannot modify the simple 
reflex acts of the body. We cannot train our knees. 

Fortunately, most acts are controlled not by the spinal 
cord, or not by the spinal cord alone, but involve a greater 
circuit, namely the brain. It is in the possession of an 
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extremely developed brain that man surpasses the lower 
animals. Many creatures have keener senses than has man. 
Dogs probably live in an atmosphere of odors that humans 
never sense at all. Some species of moths can scent a mate 
for three miles. Vultures can see their prey for twenty 
miles. But in ability to combine and use the data that the 
senses give, man has no equal. 

Yet brains are not only the great switch-board for myriads 
of nervous inter-connections, allowing the combining of any 
one of thousands of incoming impressions with any one of 
thousands of motor channels, but they are also the seat of 
memory. That is, by their mechanism every impression that 
comes in is not alone sent out again in some fashion, but an 
account is kept of the transaction, so that a subsequent 
impression has a chance to be modified by the results of 
former favorable or unfavorable experiences. The old 
sensori-motor are is nevertheless still in function. In the 
brain circuit there is as before, an ingoing path, sensory to 
the brain, and an outgoing path, motor from the brain. 
The significant difference is in the central path, the brain 
itself. This mass of central or connecting nervous tissue of 
so simple a sort in the spinal cord, is become in the brain 
very complex indeed, so that the entering impulse has no 
longer a predetermined path waiting to take it out to a 
predisposed muscle. Rather its exit is here determined by 
many factors. The problem of habit, in a word, is the 
problem of the control of these several factors. What 
information the senses impart depends in the large upon 
environment. Any ability that man possesses is to reject 
or accept, to ignore or attend to these impressions. Each 
impression represents just so much chemical or physical 
energy that is bound to find outlet somewhere, somehow. 
Can one control these paths of exit so that the resultant 
movements and behavior shall be of one sort and not of 
another? When the knee is hit the foot jumps. One is 
powerless to prevent it. When presented with a glass of 
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beer, is one equally powerless to govern his action? Is the 
path “to take,” or the path “not to take” a controllable 
one, and if so how is it to be controlled? Here is the nub 
of the problem of habit. If one can find out just what 
factors specifically determine the taking or the rejecting of 
the beer, a long stride will be made towards solving the 
mechanism of habit control. 

To go back for a moment to the figure of the telephone. 
The message comes in over a single wire. At the central 
office connections can be made for any one of thousands of 
other wires, over which the message may go out. To the 
casual onlooker it would be difficult if not impossible to 
predict in advance the connection that “central” will make. 
Nevertheless for each connection made, there is some ade- 
quate reason. For some cause or other, one combination is 
secured and all other possible connections are rejected. 
This done, the message goes out over its particular wire as 
mechanically and fatally as it came in to the central office. 
The central office alone holds the reins of discretion, the 
reins of power. 

Now this exquisite function appears to be performed in 
human nervous systems by a microscopic mechanism found 
in every sensori-motor are. Its discovery has been only 
recent. The name given it is “synapse.” By synapse is 
meant the point of junction between ingoing and outgoing 
nerve fibres. To get from a sensory nerve to a motor nerve 
an impulse must cross a synapse, or switch-board, and its 
path may include an indefinite number of them. The 
synapse is the telephone central, and upon its action depends 
the fate of the impulse: whether it shall be allowed to pass 
out to muscle A or muscle B,—for instance, whether one 
shall take or shail refuse the proffered glass of beer. In this 
minute mechanism, then, the very issues of conscious life, and 
so of character, are determined. 

By a series of experimental investigations it has proved 
possible to expose the mechanics of this synapse or switch- 
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board, to show how it works, and under what conditions its 
action can be modified. For the layman to comprehend 
these conditions, the sensori-motor are or circuit must 
always be kept clearly in mind. In simplest terms there is 
an incoming impulse,—say, the sight of a glass of beer; this 
impulse may be drained off through synapse a into one set 
of muscles, or it may be drained off through synapse b into 
another set of muscles. In one case the man takes the beer, 
in the other he refuses it. The nervous impulse will act 
precisely like an electric current, following the easiest path. 
The impulse, that is, will pass over that synapse that offers 
the least opposition. Of an habitual drinker one can then 
affirm that, other things being equal, the synapse at a offers 
the least resistance; of a total abstainer, on the other hand, 
one can say that the synapse at a offers a resistance greater 
than the resistance at b. 

The general statement may now be made: the formation 
of habits is nothing more nor less than the breaking down 
of the natural resistance offered at one synapse, and the 
raising of resistance offered at another synapse; and the 
re-formation of habits is the reversal of this process, where 
a synapse of great resistance is broken down, and a synapse 
previously weak, is strengthened. In short, physiology has 
established the fact that the problems of habit formation 
and reformation find uitimate solution in the readjustments 
of synaptic resistances. 

The way has now been cleared to ask: how, then, are 
resistances at the synapses varied, so that at one time, or in 
a given nervous system, a certain path readily takes an 
impulse out, while at another time, or in another nervous 
system, that same path is blocked, and the impulse must 
seek exit elsewhere? Why does one man act foolishly, 
another man wisely?’ Why at one time does one seem to 
be endowed with power to withstand a temptation, to which 
at a subsequent time he yields so easily? The answer to this 
question can only be that there has occurred meantime a 
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readjustment at respective synapses: paths that formerly 
offered austere resistance have been weakened to permit the 
passage of the impulse, and paths that were once broken 
down have now been built up, and thus check the ready pas- 
sage of the impulse. In popular phrase, the man has formed 
good or bad habits. 

Nerves are practically unfatigueable. One speaks of 
“tired nerves’; “nervous prostration”’; of being “nervously 
worn out.” Nerves do not fatigue. These phrases are 
inaccurate. It is these switch-boards, these resistance-boxes, 
these synapses that become fatigued and prostrated. A 
nerve is perhaps the last portion of the human body to show 
wear. Muscle tissue breaks down at an alarming rate, but 
nerves exhibit extraordinary resiliency. After hours of 
continuous stimulation, provided it be not beyond the capacity 
of the particular tissues involved, nerves will show no appreci- 
able effect. In this respect the nerve trunk is a conducting 
wire, neither more nor less. It appears to possess perpetual 
youth. In striking contrast to the almost literally unfa- 
tigueable nerves, the synapses very promptly show fatigue 
when successively stimulated. Their fatigue is instantly 
marked by an increase of resistance offered to any impulse, 
so that either the stimulant must be constantly increased or 
the resultant movement in the muscle will grow less and 
less. 

In the second place, it has been proved that in the nerve 
proper an impulse can pass in either direction, while on the 
contrary just so soon as a synapse is crossed the nervous 
process becomes irreversible. Synapses, that is, act like trap- 
doors, allowing nerve currents to pass in one direction only. 
Still again, experiment has established the fact that these 
“trap-doors” will not open when a weak impulse presents 
itself, but will dam back the energy in such an impulse, 
resisting it until several such feeble currents have been 
summed together. This resistance is then broken down by 
the collective energies thereby accomplishing what one or two 
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impulses alone could not do: that is, move the muscle. 
Finally, it has been made clear that these synapses exhibit 
the liveliest effects of toxic poisons carried in the blood, such 
as drugs, opiates, and anesthetics, whereas the nerves proper 
are relatively immune to both stimulants and narcotics. 

There are, then, four remarkable peculiarities in the action 
of the synapse, demonstrable by experiment, that do not 
appear in the behavior of simple nerve fibres. In one word, 
it is in the action of the synapse only that the chief modifica- 
tions attributed to the nervous system, and so attributed to 
consciousness, find expression. 

All these discoveries have led to the astonishing conclusion 
that the seat of consciousness, at one time thought to be the 
pineal gland, is really, so far as one may speak of a “seat” 
at all, resident in the millions of synapses of the nervous 
system. Whatever one may say of the action of the 
synapse, may equally well be postulated of conscious- 
ness itself. For instance: the mental processes readily 
exhibit fatigue (one feels “mentally tired”); conscious- 
ness is irreversible (time always appears to go forward, 
never backward); consciousness is aware of minute stimuli 
only when they are summed together (as in the falling of 
raindrops, or in the buzzing of insects); and _ finally, 
consciousness is promptly influenced and may be destroyed 
by drugs, alcohol, opiates, and the like (as in intoxication 
and anesthetization). Modify the synapse and conscious- 
ness is changed. Vary synaptic resistance and one modifies, 
and may even reverse, behavior. 

From this somewhat technical explanation, three things 
regarding the action of a human nervous system will be 
apparent. First, the simplest type of action, such as the 
knee-jerk, is a predictable, unchangeable, mechanical pro- 
cess, that is accomplished by the lower centres, such as the 
spinal cord, without the interposition of consciousness. 
Second, consciousness and the various centres represented 
by the brain, have been evolved to give a greater flexibility 
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to one’s responses; to enable the sensing of a wider horizon, 
and to adjust the organism more closely and more accurately 
to this more complex environment. Finally, all nervous 
action is controlled and modified only through synaptic 
action, and does not depend upon the nerves as such. If 
the synapses are single or simple as in primitive sensori- 
motor ares, behavior is then simple and relatively predicta- 
ble. If the synapses are numerous and sensitive as in those 
great sensori-motor arcs that include the brain, then behavior 
becomes relatively unpredictable and complex, depending 
not merely upon the character of the stimulus, but upon the 
condition of the synapses: whether they be in normal health, 
and how previous experiences (impulses) have left them 
disposed. 

All this is physiology; in lowest terms this is the 
mechanism of nerve action. Now what of psychology? 
One is presented for the first time with a glass of beer. If 
no habits for or against beer-drinking have been previously 
formed, one drinks for the first time. The result is per- 
haps unpleasant: the beer tastes “queer,” or “bitter,” or 
“nauseating.” This result will tend to raise the resistance 
at that synapse which controls the extending of the arm, and 
in general the acquiescent synapses of the brain; upon a 
second presentation, the beer may be rejected, and so on, 
until habits of abstinence have become fixed. Or social 
restraint may in like manner prevent a repetition of the 
drinking. If one considers it immoral, unwise, or as 
opposed to the preferences of one’s friends, these social 
reasons may sufficiently raise the resistance in given nerve 
channels so that the first beer-drinking will prove to be the 
last. In short, pleasant sensations—the cool draught on a 
hot day, the exhilaration, the gay companionship,—all tend 
to lower one chain of synapses, while unpleasant effects— 
displeasing taste, loss of social caste, pangs of conscience,— 
all tend to make another set of synapses become the point 
of least resistance. When these two tendencies balance 
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each other, as often happens, little things will throw the 
victory to one side or the other. On the other hand, when 
one is an habitual drinker, or an habitual abstainer, resistance 
is so preponderatingly less in one nervous channel that there 
is no question of the result. The older the habit, the more 
predictable is behavior. 

If there be no contrary habit to combat, habit formation 
is relatively easy; the only difficult feat being to perform 
the act the first time. Nervous systems are so constituted 
that, like garments, it is easier for them to stay in the same 
fold, than to take on new wrinkles, do new things. But so 
soon as a new thing becomes desirable, then, unless the first 
trial prove unpleasant, a habit may be established readily 
enough upon half a dozen trials. For instance, if I persuade 
you to try grape-fruit for the first time, the persuasion is 
necessary only because the experience is new: you have 
never tried grape-fruit before. But if upon taste it proves 
delectable, you find it agrees with your liver, and your doc- 
tor adds his recommendation,—f, in short, all the results of 
the first trial are favorable, thereafter you eat it without 
hesitancy, and the habit is already formed. Formation of 
habits of this sort offers no problem save that of initiation. 
There is an inertia to be overcome in making the first trial. 
This is the reason that venders and purveyors of foods, toilet 
articles, and general household minutiz are so generous with 
the “sample package.” If you can be but once persuaded 
to overcome your natural hesitancy to attempt the novel, 
their battle is largely won, and thereafter you “fall into the 
habit” of consuming their particular breakfast food, or 
cosmetic, as though it were indeed “the best thing on the 
market.” 

The difficulty lies in habit reformation. It is not only a 
question of breaking down a novel synapse, but there is now 
the greater question as to how that old path worn deep by 
many yieldings shall be dammed. The formation of a new 
channel is useless just so long as the old path still offers 
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weak resistance. ‘The new path must be formed, but the old 
path must be blocked, and this is indeed a yeoman’s task. 
To form habits of slow eating, of poise, or of pure-minded- 
ness,—to take three illustrations,—means just this: how 
can I break my habits of fast eating, of intemperance, of 
evil-mindedness¢ And the problem is great precisely in 
terms of the fixity of the bad habit. Old age is notoriously 
hard to reform. A matured nervous system is a bundle of 
habits, a closed corporation. Its battles are memories only; 
victory or defeat now lies permanently assured with one side 
or the other. Only some great mental or moral cataclysm 
can disturb the synapses that control the behavior of such a 
nervous system. Its demeanor has become predictable. 
The problem of habit reformation here is maximally great. 
Youth, on the contrary, is “golden” because habits are not 
yet hard and fast, and undesirable paths may still be blocked. 
This is the meaning of “opportunity,” that habits may be 
established, and yet under favorable conditions be broken 
up, and newer, more worthy habits be substituted for them. 
Psychology as it comes to understand nerve laws is telling 
us how this can be done. 

In the first place, to bring about this result, all possible 
brain paths must conspire to facilitate action in this one path. 
The nervous system must be prepared to work as a unit. 
Psychologically this means that there must be a lively sense 
of the undesirableness of the present habit. In some way, 
one must be convinced of the inadvisability or evil of con- 
tinuing in his present course of action. Content never 
breeds reform, and no habit will be improved so long as its 
results are favorable. When it comes to be perceived as bad 
for the health, for social or business interests, as giving 
pain to one’s friends, or as contrary to the moral standards 
and principles that one professes, only then is the soil fit for 
the new seed. Such realization is the first goal of education. 
With newer ideals comes the desire for better things. 
Divine discontent is the prerequisite for reformation. Even 
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this primary task will be no sinecure, for half-hearted action 
will never succeed. 

Secondly, if the old path is to be closed, new paths must 
be provided to drain off the energy in suitable ways. This 
energy cannot be simply dammed up or thrown out of the 
system, but must be given a legitimate outlet. Some new 
habit, that is, must be initiated to replace the old. The old 
stimulants, whether from the environment or from appetite 
within, will always solicit, and one can neither avoid nor 
exclude them. One who tries to give up drinking will still 
have saloons to pass. The sight of each saloon, aided and 
abetted by cravings from within, releases energy and sends 
it to the centres as formerly. These impulses must be 
sublimated, that is, the energy they represent must be trans- 
formed into serviceable acts, lest, like loose energy of any 
sort, it wreck the machinery. It is the idle hands that the 
devil proverbially provides with work. To busy oneself with 
other things to do, is better than merely clenching the teeth. 

Next, since nerve paths vary greatly, and the nervous 
system is subject to moments of great depletion, fatigue, 
and ill-health, care should be taken that the initial effort 
comes at the most favorable time. The chief strain will 
come at first, and therefore this must be at the “psycho- 
logical moment” and the “psychological place”; a time when 
all favorably predisposing conditions are present. These 
secondary factors are of great importance. The lure of the 
saloon to the man, or of the cadet to the woman, comes with 
peculiar force at the end of the day, when fatigue sets in, 
resistances are hard to establish, and are easily broken down. 
Many a synapse battle has been won or lost by the lay of 
the land. Even artificial aids, such as choosing the first day 
of the year, a birthday, or the signing of a pledge, or telling 
one’s friends of the new resolution, help to set the stage with 
properties conducive to success. 

Moreover, we, as human beings, have the power to image 
to ourselves the results of acts in advance of their actual 
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performance. Synapses may be modified, that is, not alone 
by the results of previous action, but by the images of such 
action. Not only the memory of a past calamity may raise 
the resistance in an old synapse and thus prevent a repetition 
of the behavior that caused it, but one may image possible 
results to himself, and thereby avoid pitfalls in the first 
place. In short, the knowledge of consequent penalty, 
clearly held in mind, acts mightily in favor of the desirable 
synapse. So the chief aim of all true penal institutions and 
jail sentences is not so much to punish the offender, but 
rather to deter the would-be criminal. For the philosopher, 
to see the goal may be sufficient incentive to lead to right 
action, but for the average man morality must be dramatized, 
and the consequences of evil be sharply contrasted with the 
beneficent results of rectitude. The arousal of fears of 
bodily consequences is the very best deterrent that can be 
presented to youth as a plea for morality. 

Now therefore, when all possible favorable conditions have 
been fulfilled, and the psychological moment arrives, the 
new impulse must be sent over its novel path “full-blown,” 
the new activities strongly initiated, and the old paths closed 
forever. The old nerve path must be blocked once for all. 
Tapering off, the allowing of partial lapses, is a mischievous 
method. If the flood once breaks down the new dike across 
the old synapse, succeeding waves of impulse will be so much 
the harder to check. No dam was ever mended by the pour- 
ing in of sand. To make an exception, with the reservation 
that to-morrow or next week control of the synapses will 
be surer and victory easier, is to invite final defeat. 

And last, though by no means of least importance, it 
should be borne in mind that human nervous systems are in 
process of constant metabolism: tissues are breaking down 
while new ones take their places; night or day, week in, 
week out, change is incessant. Because a synapse does not 
yield to-day is no guarantee that it will not yield to-morrow. 
Fatigue may catch one unawares and the dam that appears 
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so firm may, in a moment of passion or excitement, be sud- 
denly loosed; the old channels may once more claim their 
own. Beware, then, of idle moments when the mind is 
filled with casual thoughts and vigilance is relaxed. One 
cannot afford to think about the old habit even censoriously, 
for to think of not doing a thing, is after all to think about 
that thing, and the mere negative will, under some sudden 
stimulus, lose its restraining force. There is a well-known 
story of a physician, who, to test his hysterical patient, left 
her the extraordinary instructions: “Do not put beans in 
your nose.” Certainly this idea had never entered her mind 
until that moment. But the more she brooded upon the 
prohibited act the more fascinating it became. Finally the 
suggestion worked, the negative instructions were over- 
powered or forgotten, and the physician, on his return, found 
his patient in fact doing that very thing: putting beans in 
her nose! 

We know that consciousness is motor, that the things of 
which we think are bound to get into action unless prevented 
by some other action. If you close your eyes and simply 
think of the window at your right or the door upon your 
left, you will find that your eyes have turned with your 
thoughts, unconsciously. Any idea whatsoever held contin- 
uously and unchecked before the mind is as fatally bound 
to get into action, as is water, unrestrained, to seek its level. 
The reason why at this moment I do not commit the atro- 
cious crime of which I may be thinking, is solely because 
other more powerful thoughts are restraining me. This is 
the psychology of all action. All acts are the direct result 
of ideas that, for the moment at least, are free and unchecked 
by contrary ideas. The safe rule is then in one’s leisure 
moments to avoid thinking of the old habit at all, in any 
terms. Let bygones be bygones, and fill the mind with the 
new habit, with fresh ideas. 

Primarily the possession of a good physique, of a healthy 
nervous system, depends upon birth: the character of the 
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stock from which one comes. This fixes the capacity, a limit 
that one can never exceed. With this material, good or bad, 
one must work. This is heredity. 

The character of the stimuli which surround one and solicit 
one’s attention every hour, constitutes environment. In 
formative years of youth this environment, to a peculiar 
degree, makes a difference. Many a man knows well 
enough that he avoids evil only by avoiding its environment. 
Fewer, perhaps, realize that the finding of a new and more 
wholesome environment is part of the method of cure for 
undesirable habits. 

But beyond heredity, and beyond environment, are those 
factors that determine motives: the things that prod us to 
capacity effort, that set us against the current of mere cir- 
cumstance. These things are ideas, the stuff and substance 
of our knowledge, the results of the educative process. To 
realize the foolishness of evil, to understand the method of 
its avoidance, and to know how to substitute for its indul- 


gence a vigorous habit of healthful activity is, for all robust 
natures, already to will, and to achieve, good behavior. 


' 





APROPOS OF M. LE GRAND 


By ArtTHuR COLTON 


I 


LE GRAND, drummer to the Revolution and the 
e Grand Army, knew no German, and Heine, at the 
time, no French. So that M. Le Grand taught him (and 
he understood) what “liberté” meant by drumming the 
Marseillaise, and what “égalité’” meant by drumming the 
Guillotine March. He understood that “liberté” meant 
the heart in the throat, which it did; and that “égalité” 
meant a clutch at another throat, which to some extent it 
did. M. Le Grand did not try to explain what “fraternité” 
meant, on the drum, but explained instead what “1 Alle- 
magne” meant by drumming the Dessauer March, a monoto- 
nous melody, “dum-dum-dum”; and Heine was vexed, but 
understood, because “dumm” in German meant “stupid.” 
The idea of liberty was less a theory of political relations 
than a pillar of cloud and fire, the peal and roll of bugles 
and of drums. The idea of equality, in what sense was it 
ever an ideal? Its enthusiasm drummed the Guillotine 
March, and its routine of peace seemed to promise a sort of 
Dessauer March, “dum-dum-dum.” The idea of fraternity 
might bow the heart to foreshadowings of a humanity with 
whom kindness was the ruling instinct, but it could not be 
drummed on the drum. 


Wherever the idea of liberty has worked to social gain, the 
meaning of those who blew the bugle and beat the drum has 
been their sense of definite relief from existing oppressions; 
hence 


Its strength, its speed, its fury, and its joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam. 
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“The delicious longing for liberty—that is now a thing of 
the past,” wrote Ibsen in 1870, when news came that Rome 
was taken by the Italian troops and the tide of constitu- 
tional liberty had flowed over the Seven Hills—a very dra- 
matic place for it to flow, considering that theoretically it had 
not flowed there for nineteen hundred years. But the news 
found Ibsen humorously despondent. “I for one,” he 
added, “am bound to confess that the only thing about 
liberty that I love is the fight for it.” For liberty is one 
thing as a battle flag and a shout, but another when the shout- 
ing is over, and the flags are put away, and it is agreed 
that we have got what we shouted for, and we go back to 
our daily toil, and begin to ask, “In what sense of the word 
are we free?” 

In the political sense it has only incidentally come to mean 
popular self-government, or government responsible to the 
governed, and this definition is dependent on more or less 
casual events for this connotation; for if a democracy ever 
turned out to be an oppression, liberty might pick up the 
meaning of whatever new form of government gave relief; 
as the empire of Augustus gave relief from the oppressions 
of a republic become chaotic, nineteen hundred years before 
Garibaldi and Cavour gave Italy relief from dried-up autoc- 
racies. When any political form becomes irksome to its citi- 
zens or subjects, they desire relief, and may call this relief, 
prospective or acquired, liberty, which relatively it would 
be; and the word may become attached to the political form 
within which this relief has been found; but it has no native 
relation to any political form. For, strictly speaking, lib- 
erty is not political at all, nor social, but personal only; and 
when we say that a nation or people is free, we should mean 
in the interests of logic not that it is politically or socially 
democratic, but that, considered as an entity, a sort of person, 
it is externally independent of other nations, or at least sov- 
ereign within its own borders. There are no “free insti- 
tutions” except in the sense of such institutions as best 
guard and promote the liberty of persons. 
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We call the voting privilege, the “franchise.” So closely, 
by the historical events of recent centuries, has the idea of 
liberty become associated with the idea of democracy, that 
one of the meanings of to be free is to be able to vote. But 
the connection is only inferential, however just the inference, 
The common-law meaning of “franchise” is not freedom 
but special privilege, a monopoly granted by the state to a 
person or corporation, as a contract or bargain. Apparently 
its first connection with a vote had little enough to do with 
modern ideas. Certain cities bought it of their feudal lords, 
as a public-service corporation to-day obtains a charter or 
franchise from the state. Generally the feudal lord sold a 
portion of his feudal rights over the city for the guarantee 
of a larger income, just as he sold the charter or franchise 
to run a toll-road, or ferry, or grist-mill, partly because he 
wanted the money, partly because there was a general 
demand for such an arrangement. The chartered cities and 
other corporations were called enfranchised, or free, as being 
partially freed from outside interference, and so charter and 
franchise came to mean the same thing. When the great 
democratic movements began in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, the terminology and its associations were 
taken over from the free cities, and the word “franchise” 
came over with two meanings: first, the right not to be 
interfered with from outside, and second, the inferred mean- 
ing of the right of citizens to elect their rulers. Hence we 
have the “free state,” meaning, first, the sovereign and inde- 
pendent state and, second, the democratic state. The extent 
of the difference between these two definitions may be illus- 
trated by the fact that Russia is a free country in the first 
sense but not in the second, and Canada in the second sense 
but not in the first. 

Civil liberty is properly defined as personal liberty justi- 
fiably restrained by the general interest. Personal liberty 
may be diminished without infringing civil liberty, because 
“civil” itself implies some degree of subtraction from entire 
personal liberty; for the word “civil” in this usage may be 
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defined as “justifiably regulated or diminished,” and the 
whole turns on the word “justifiably.” Or we may say that 
the difference between civil liberty and the liberty of no 
government—that is, between our liberty in an ordered and 
law-abiding society, and that liberty which may exist in the 
wilderness beyond frontiers, or in the dream of a philosophi- 
cal anarchist—we may say that the difference is that civil 
liberty is personal liberty within limits, but guaranteed 
within those limits by society; whereas the liberty of the 
ultra-frontiersman may be unlimited, but it is also without 
guarantee; so that it may be said that in civil society, when 
we give up some of our liberty, we receive in exchange not 
only an increase of comfort but an increase in security of the 
liberty which we retain. 

The “cercanda liberta” of Dante, and the “free because 
embound” of Wordsworth, are effective as a balance of con- 
tradictions, but inaccurate because the contradictions are 
only balanced and not reconciled. Wordsworth’s “Ode to 
Duty,” his 

Me this unchartered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires,— 


contains his meaning and interpretation of “free because 
embound,” and Dante’s 


In la sua volontade é nostra pace, 


>» Fe 


is his meaning and interpretation of “cercanda liberta.” The 
fine quality of the Wordsworthian thinking, and the finer 
quality of the Dantean, may be appreciated, as well as the 
truth of the implication that there is a bondage to oneself and 
a gladness in the escape from it into submission to a will 
not our own and a law beyond our meddling. The phrases 
are reachings after the expression of the inexpressible by a 
contradiction in terms. More than one master of language 
has aimed this kind of shaft at a similar mark, and found that 
by means of such contradiction he could come nearer to it 
than in any other way. Both poets meant the civil liberty 
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of the soul; that is, not so much that it is freer if embound, 
as that it is better off. They differed therein from Renan, 
whose opinion was that “the supreme end of humanity is 
individual liberty,” and from Leopardi, whose test for a 
civilization was how much individual liberty it could stand 
without going to pieces. 

For personal liberty in society is a product that must vary 
in amount with social conditions. A socialistic state would 
diminish individual liberty to increase the general comfort. 
Other things being equal, the increase of either order or 
liberty tends to decrease the other. Order and organization 
cannot exist unless individual action is somehow limited and 
directed. Different societies strike a different average. 
What a German calls good order an American calls petty 
tyranny, and where an American enjoys his liberty a German 
is annoyed by disorder. Certainly the balance should be 
adjustable and move easily. In general, more order is 
needed and less liberty possible as population is denser, for 
the boundaries of action encroach on each other, and the 
nearer we live together the more we must conform. 

The word “justifiably” in the definition of civil liberty 
is aconstant variable. In elder days one might suffer wrong 
from a baron and be helpless, or might be ruined by the “Sun 
King’s” idlest word. Nowadays a man and his family may 
be waved in the air by a yellow newspaper, and he be as help- 
less as if Graf von Hoheneck had them all dangling on the 
end of a rope. The single laboring man is helpless before 
the great corporation. Hence, naturally, he organizes 
against this tyranny, and his organization becomes in turn 
itself a tyranny. These are all, in a sense, tyrannies of free- 
dom. The tyranny of a newspaper is an outgrowth of the 
abuse of the freedom of the press; the tyrannical corporation 
is an outgrowth of the freedom of business from state dic- 
tation and control; the tyrannical labor organization is a 
movement for freedom from the tyranny of the corporation. 
We seem to need more state protection than we have against 
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the self-insistent crowding of these weedy overgrowths of 


freedom. 
Society is a garden, and not an inch of its soil but is capable 


of bearing weeds to out-top and under-strangle the intended 
vegetable. “II faut cultiver notre jardin.” There is no sub- 
stitute for the daily hoeing. We must adjust and re-ad just. 
There is no absolute good attained at any point in social 
adjustments. If the strap wears the shoulder, one shifts his 
pack and gets ielief. By and by it must be shifted again. 
It is true that some ways of carrying a pack seem to be 
naturally and demonstrably better than others. A light 
pack is most convenient rather high on the shoulders, a 
heavy pack will tire less if hung lower against the upper 
hips, but to carry it so low as to interfere with the legs 
is, on the whole and for most conditions, an adjustment 
naturally and demonstrably inferior. 

Society is a praginatic problem. Progress is experi- 
mental and lives by re-adjustments. Politics are not “a 
subdivision of immutable ethics,” but ‘“‘are made of time 
and place.” There are no “rights of man” which are the 
sole and sufficient foundation of all government in all times 
and places. “Institutions,” says Lord Morley, “are shift- 
ing things, to be tried by, and adjusted to, the shifting con- 
ditions of a mutable world.” 

We have distinguished, then, in usage, some five mean- 
ings of the word liberty: first, absolute liberty, which is 
an abstraction corresponding to no fact, for nothing is 
unconditioned; second, liberty of thought, of which every- 
one may exercise as much as he can compass—a notable 
limitation; but no one else knows what he thinks until his 
thought finds expression in, third, liberty of speech and 
action, which is limited by the existence of other people, and 
this kind of liberty, reasonably limited by the general inter- 
est, is called civil liberty; fourth, liberty in the sense of the 
franchise; fifth, liberty in the sense of a nation freed from 
foreign control. 
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II 


Nasr-eddin was asked to divide a bag of nuts among the 
company assembled. He gave fifty to one, twenty to 
another, two to a third, and so on. “Why, O Nasr-eddin 
Hodja,” he was asked, “do you divide the nuts in this man- 
ner?”’—“T do it,” he answered, “as God would do it.” 

It is not likely that Nasr-eddin was asked to divide nuts 
again in that assembly. In fact we have found out certain 
adjustments, and can conceive of others, more comfortable, 
more consonant with our present sense of fitness, than that 
sweeping and simple-minded return to nature which Nasr- 
eddin called “doing as God would do.” 

Nevertheless, equality is not only unknown in nature, but 
impossible in society and probably undesirable. “I am as 
good as you,” is no more amiable a saying, and stands for 
no more admirable a frame of mind, than that saying, which 
it has long been agreed was an unamiable one, namely, “I 
thank God I am not as other men are.” 

“What do you suppose will satisfy the soul,” asks Whit- 
man, “except to walk free and own no superior?” It may 
be answered, “I do not suppose that would satisfy the soul 
either. I suppose no soul was ever satisfied with mere free- 
dom for any great length of time, and I suppose a soul 
satisfied with owning no superior would be a self-satisfied, 
not very interesting, and truly unfortunate soul.” 

That all men were created, or were formerly, or origi- 
nally, equal is false as a matter of anthropology. That all 
men ought to be equal is absurd as a general proposition. 
You might as well say that all matter ought to be organic. 
It is not. The cosmic fact is otherwise. If you modify it 
to “All men ought to be equa. politically, and one man have 
the same power as another,” one may ask: “Possibly, but 
why? And why ‘ought’? Does the ‘ought’ mean any- 
thing but that which most conduces to the general good! 
Do we not ordain one man one vote, because we find it the 
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most practical, however roughly practical, method of guard- 
ing against the selfish tyranny of special persons or inter- 
ests, rather than because of any inherent ethical principle 
in it? Would it not be more ethical if the votes of the wise 
and good counted for more than those of the foolish and 
wicked?” We have to answer, “Yes, but the proposition 
is not practical.” But what then does “ought” mean? Is 
it not better to say that “one man one vote” is not an 
“ought,” or right, or any ideal at all, but only that it is 
practical, it is practical enough? It is the basis on which 
our political structures are more and more being built, and 
none of us seriously proposes to depart from it, for the 
reason that it seems to be more practical than any distince- 
tion of persons above the line of the grown-up, sane, and 
responsible. Even the sex line in the franchise, which is so 
immeasurably older than the franchise itself, evidently gives 
way to-day as soon as any considerable pressure is brought 
to bear on it. The old class lines which gave way in the 
last two centuries, showed far more powers of resistance 
to franchise extension than the yet more ancient sex line 
does now. The reason, no doubt, is that the classes were 
to some extent unsympathetic and estranged, or even hostile, 
whereas the sexes are not hostile or unsympathetic or 
estranged. 

The point about an election is not that the decision is 
the right one, but that we get a decision and the decision is 
accepted. Nor is it that anybody knows what the results 
mean as respects the opinions of fifteen million voters. The 
point is that out of the unknown, unworkable thing called 
public opinion, we have succeeded in extracting a known and 
workable thing called a majority vote. The majority vote 
gives us roughly the popular will as regards parties, candi- 
dates, and platforms (assuming all three to be together one 
entity, which of course they are not). We know in this 
rough way what the election of 1912 meant as regards the 
popular will, although “will” is too strong a word for it. 
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Most of it is more like an acquiescence. Most of us either 
vote in the old column because habit is easiest, or we break 
away because there is a movement and it is easiest to follow 
a crowd. Still, whether passive and negative, or active and 
positive, every voter has registered something that passes 
for his will, and the result is a decision, which is accepted, 
and that is a great deal: that is a practical, workable thing. 
But as to popular opinion, “the people’s thought,” the elec- 
tion told us almost nothing. There were half a million less 
votes than the increase in the electorate over 1908 had led 
us to expect. Why! No one knows. We had supposed 
the nation was more profoundly stirred than over the elec- 
tion of 1908. Apparently it was not. Apparently it was 
more interested in 1908. But perhaps the vote deceives 
us. It is very apt to. That missing half-million may have 
been profoundly stirred. No one knows. We only know 
that it did not vote. 

Political equality we feel then is justified because, or so 
long as, it works; it is justified so long as we get decisions 
and the decisions are accepted. If the decision were not 
accepted, if, for instance, minorities always or generally 
refused, revolted, and flew to arms, the theory or method of 
political equality would break down. 

This is the justification of equality at the polls. What 
now do we mean by equality before the law? 

Equality, say our geometries, is equivalence plus simi- 
larity. Whatever idea of justice there may be in equality, it 
lies wholly in equivalence and none of it in similarity. True 
similarity of persons does not exist, and similar treatment 
of dissimilar persons works injustice. One man is punished 
more heavily by his conscience, or the discovery of his fault, 
or the process of a trial, than another man by these and the 
judge’s sentence added. A rich man and a poor man, both 
fined the same amount for the same offense, are said to be 
equal before the law, whereas they are dealt with only simi- 
larly, not equivalently, for the poor man is punished severely 
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and the rich man hardly at all. Or if a vagrant and an over- 
dined clubman are both sent to the lockup for the same 
degree of intoxication, or breach of peace, the clubman’s 
punishment is perhaps considerable, whereas the vagrant 
has perhaps no more personal objection to the incident than 
the other rich man had to his fine. We do not want 
equality before the law. We want justice. But justice 
knows nothing of similarity. W. S. Gilbert’s Mikado held 
the doctrine that “the punishment should fit the crime.” 
The drift of modern opinion is towards an interest in cura- 
tive rather than penal ends, and may yet come to the doc- 
trine that the punishment should fit, not the crime, but the 
person; or rather, should not be a punishment, but a diag- 
nosis and a treatment. 

Socially we are not interested in punishment at all. We 
even do not know what justice is in any absolute sense. 
Socially we are less interested in justice than in two other 
things: first, in getting ahead; second, in preventing these 
unfortunate incidents from occurring or re-occurring. 
“Society has no need to believe a man culpable in order to 
punish him,” says M. Faguet. “It has only the need to 
believe a man dangerous in order to restrain, or even remove 
him.” It does not have to decide on the issue of free-will or 
necessity, but it has to maintain itself. Perfect justice is 
not, for the law, its goal of expectation, but to save us from 
the intolerable chaos of individuals. The primary duty of 
an arbiter is to decide; to decide justly is his secondary duty. 

We like the Marseillaise when our blood is up. It is good 
to “scrap” the old ungainly burdens and fancy that the dawn 
of dawns is breaking. Ours is the gain, though it turn out 
no such matter. Both these things are somehow true, that 
“Liberty ’s a glorious feast,” and that “In la sua volon- 
tade é nostra pace.” But the doctrine of equality is not 
progressive but reactionary. It harks back to the uncivil- 
ized. “The eighteenth-century notion,’ says Sumner, 
“that men in a state of nature were all equal, is wrong side 
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up. Men who were all equal would be in a state of nature,” 
and would never get out of it. “They could not form a 
society. The nearest approximation to equality exists per- 
haps among the Esquimaux.” 

The Guillotine March is not a good tune to walk after, 
and the Dessauer March is dull. We would rather have a 
society compact of injustices, and compensations, and so of 
variety, than a society of all equals at the cost of being all 
drearily alike. We do not want our fortunes insured in 
mediocrity. We would have hope in the beginnings of our 
days, and at the end of them look backward over the hills. 

We may distinguish in usage, then, about seven meanings 
of the word equality: first, absolute equality, which is an 
abstraction, corresponding to nothing outside of pure mathe- 
matics; second, equality in the sense of similarity, which is 
death, for there is no life without variation; third, equality 
in the sense of equivalence, which in human society is pro- 
cured artificially, and probably, though not always and neces- 
sarily, at the expense of liberty. This social equality 
includes, fourth, equality of fortune, in regard to which no 
great progress has been made; fifth, equality of opportunity 
under which fall such things as general public education; 
and in the dim future we may yet succeed in guaranteeing 
approximately to every human, on entering the world, a 
healthy body and a fair education; sixth, equality before the 
law, which is the declared intention of society, but in prac- 
tice is imperfectly achieved; and, seventh, equality at the 
polls, which is the working plan of our democratic polities. 


III 


Oh wad someone the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us— 


is understood as pleading for a gift tending to the grace of 
humility. Indeed it would be rather a gift tending to the 
desert of ennui and unfruitful platitude. Other men’s 
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impressions of us are not less mistaken than our own but 
more meagre, vague, and pale, less rich, complicated, and 
interesting. That “far off divine event” to which we grope 
is not that men shall see themselves as others see them, 
which is to see less, but that they shall see others as they 
see themselves, which is to see more; that they shall enter 
into other men, and there see and feel and understand. It 
seems possible that, if all oppression shall sometime cease, 
it will come about rather because we dislike to oppress than 
because we dislike to be oppressed, or have any doctrine on 
the subject; that wrong will have grown gradually less, 
not so much because it was uncomfortable to suffer as because 
it was uncomfortable to commit. The evidence is good that 
the average man has more compunctions about injuring 
another man, and more impulses to help him, than he ever 
had in the past. 

We are told that altruism has its rise in the struggle 
between groups, mother and child group, family group, 
tribe group,—those groups surviving which developed best 
their group solidarity by means of altruism. And still the 
mother has a sympathy for her child that she has not for any 
other, the man for his family that he has not for his neigh- 
bors, for his neighbors that he has not for his distant country- 
men, and for his race that he has not for aliens. But the 
old walls wear thinner and break down. The sight of a 
tortured slave did not ripple the nerves of a Roman; his 
altruism reached to the slave barely or not at all. It did 
not probably occur to the Crusader that he might wrong 
a Mussulman; he was probably callous on that point. But 
the sympathies of many to-day reach all humanity in some 
measure, and beyond. There are vegetarians for conscience’ 
sake. There is the S. P. C. A. The wall of humanity has 
been passed. The child recorded to have wept over a pic- 
ture of Daniel in the lions’ den—in sympathy, not with 
Daniel, but with the lion crowded in a corner who was evi- 
dently not going to have any Daniel—was en route to be 
an anti-vivisectionist. 
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Yet for the most part we eat our beef undisturbed, and 
go fishing and call it a gentle diversion. The reach of 
altruism is in fact irregular. It travels here and there into 
the animal kingdom, and even reaches a frail tentacle into 
the vegetable. There are delicate natures to whom any 
drooping form of life gives pain, who grieve for the death 
of flowers. The last limit seems to be the point where life 
begins. It stops this side of inorganic matter. We can- 
not conceive of metallic discomfort. 

A large part of this movement is within historic horizons. 
Nietzsche declared it a movement in degeneracy, something 
sickly and diseased, this compassion, bred like cholera in the 
close masses of Southern Asia. Disciples of Nietzsche are 
not common among us, and it is unnecessary to think of 
compassion as a kind of spiritual or moral cholera in order 
to recognize that, as a historic phenomenon, an observable 
movement, it Coes seem to have had large connections with 
Asia. Two noiiceable codifications or doctrines of method 
for it arose there which, reduced to the simplest formula, 
come perhaps to something like this: The Hindu doctrine 
is that he who disciplines himself to selflessness radiates all 
kindness and service as a necessary by-product; the Chris- 
tian doctrine is that he who performs all kindness and service 
disciplines himself to unselfishness as a necessary by-product. 
One says, in effect: If you become good you will do good; 
the other: If you do good you will become good. Both are 
doubtless true. To the Occidental mind the latter method 
seems more practical for human, at least for Occidental, 
nature. It seems to us a little plainer that unselfishness 
comes necessarily from service to others than that service to 
others comes necessarily from selflessness. 

In that division of evolutionary history called human evo- 
lution, the altruistic seems to be the most important move- 
ment that is still going on. It has undermined many an 
ancient habit, and does daily battle, and from century to 
century seems slowly to be winning. Few human institu- 
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tions were older or more rooted in habit than slavery, whose 
last critical battle was fought in America a generation or 
two ago, whose remnants the present generation see dying 
out in Asia and Africa. Its fall makes a chapter in the His- 
tory of the Altruistic Conquest. 

It may be, then, that the world moves slowly towards the 
third of the Revolutionary triad, that one without which, in 
St. Paul’s opinion, the other two, of his own chosen triad of 
virtues, had no value. It appears that the three ideas are of 
unequal values, and that the second of them is a compound 
of two elements, one of which has no value. 


Years passed by. In the Diisseldorf Gardens young Heine 
and M. Le Grand met once more, “a little shadow in a 
dirty patched capote—a dead yellow countenance, with a 
great mustache which hung down sorrowfully over his faded 
lips, his eyes like burnt-out tinder.’ Once more he drummed 


the Red March of the Guillotine and the Marseillaise, that 
song of the battles of freedom. But little by little sad tones 
and wailing sounds began to come out of the hard old drum. 
“His eyes opened spirit-like and wide. They were tears 
which he drummed, and they sounded ever softer and softer. 
His dry hands trembled as if from frost; he sat as if in a 
dream, and stirred with his drumstick nothing but the air, 
and seemed listening to voices far away—and then his head 
sank down on the drum,” remembering dead Frenchmen in 
Russia. 

M. Le Grand never drummed again. For the third of 
the Revolutionary triad, the march of the love of comrades 
and the heart bowed down, could not be drummed on the 
drum. 








THE FUTURE OF TURKEY 


By Sm Epwin PEarks 


[This article, written in June, gives in the first paragraphs a clear 
statement of the conflicting interests of Austria and Russia that furnished 
the torch for the present conflagration. Turkey’s future will depend 
upon the part which she now plays in the general war between the great 
Christian Powers of Europe.—Tue Eprror. | 


Y principal object in this paper is to give an account 

of the present position and prospects of Turkey. To 
make this intelligible, a short summary of the influences 
which have been at work in the Balkan Peninsula and of 
the events of the last two years is desirable. Two great 
European states, Russia and Austria, have exceptional 
interest in the development of Rumania and the Balkan 
states and in the future of Turkey. Russia and all the 
Balkan states belong to the “Orthodox Church.” Russia 
aided each of them to throw off the Moslem yoke. Austria 
has at least eleven millions of subjects belonging to the same 
church. The two empires during the last fifty years have 
striven against each other with varying success in Bucarest, 
Belgrade, and Sofia to obtain a dominating influence in the 
countries of these capitals. This struggle was never more 
intense than during the last two years. 

The result so far is that Russia gains. The Russians 
believe that they have detached Rumania from Austrian 
influence and from the Triple Alliance. Three years ago, 
Austrians and Hungarians were of opinion that Serbia was 
a negligible factor and could at any time be annexed. 
Austria coveted Salonica and considered that the easiest way 
for an Austrian army to reach that port was through Serbia. 
The war between Turkey and the Balkan states has dispelled 
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this illusion: its results upon Austrian influence are disas- 
trous all round. Serbia has doubled her territory. Her 
success at Kumanovo marked one of the decisive battles of 
1912. Her army broke up the Turkish offensive designed 
to threaten Sofia on the rear of the Bulgarian army, and 
greatly increased Serbian reputation among the Serbian 
subjects of Austria. Austria’s diplomatic action succeeded 
unfortunately in preventing Serbia from obtaining a port 
on the Adriatic, and this was the prime cause of the war 
between the victorious allies. Austria played fast and loose 
with Bulgaria. King Ferdinand has always had Austrian 
leanings, and the Austrians might have made of Bulgaria 
a valuable friend. ‘The Red Book of the empire published 
last April, confirmed the impression that Austria’s policy 
is as vacillating as it was when Gladstone declared that 
whoever trusted to it was leaning upon a broken reed. At 
one time she was supporting Bulgaria; at another Rumania. 
Her minister Berchtold finished by deserting and alienating 
the Bulgars, making the Serbs more hostile than ever, and 
giving final aid to Rumania, for which she received no 
thanks. Judging by the rules laid down by Machiavelli, 
and remembering that her most dangerous enemies are 
those within her own borders, Austria’s policy was to have 
made friends with the Bulgars so as to have used them 
in case of need against the Serbs or Rumanians. Russia’s 
policy has been more successful. 

My observations on the war between the Balkan states and 
Turkey must necessarily be brief. Bulgaria bore the brunt 
of the campaign. Previously in the spring of 1912, an 
agreement had been made between Bulgaria and Serbia 
alone, of which the avowed object was to put an end to 
the intolerable anarchy and misrule in Macedonia. The 
premier of Bulgaria at the time was Gueshoff, a man as little 
likely to undertake an enterprise without careful considera- 
tion as any statesman I know—he is one of several in 
that country who owe much of their steadiness, judgment, 
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and high character to the influence of Robert College in 
Constantinople. No more careful man could have been 
chosen to pilot his country through the complications of an 
alliance than Gueshoff. 

Bulgaria and Serbia were soon joined by Greece and 
Montenegro. The acquisition of Venizelos, the Greek 
premier, was important, for he represents the best type of 
Greek character. There is probably no nation which con- 
tains two such distinct types of men as does Greece. One 
part of the population, and that the largest, is noisy, blatant, 
boastful, and has never shown statesmanlike instinct or 
capacity either in the senate or in the field. The other is 
composed of men who are hard workers, who are thoughtful, 
cool, and silent; every capital of Europe has seen such 
Greeks enriching themselves by commerce and earning the 
respect of their neighbors. Venizelos belongs to this type, 
and the question which has interested on-lookers, and 
interests them still, is whether the mass of the nation will 
support him or clamor for the appointment of one who will 
earn their approval by doing what they wish. That is the 
pressing danger which now threatens Greece. In the cam- 
paign which began in the later months of 1912, Greece more 
than doubled her territory. There is some danger of under- 
estimating her military successes in the war on account of 
the exaggerations in which the native and the European 
press usually speak of them. I agree with one of the 
leading Serbian generals that Greece has not done so much 
as she thinks she has, that the nation which did most was 
Bulgaria, and that Serbia has certainly surpassed Greece 
in both military ability and success. 

By the agreement of 1912 between Bulgaria and Serbia, 
the object of the war was to be considered as accomplished 
when the Turks were driven out of Macedonia. The ter- 
ritory west of the river Vardar and north of the Struma as 
far as Ochrida and Dibra was to go to Bulgaria; in this 
the majority of the inhabitants were Bulgarians. For a 
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similar reason, the northern part of Macedonia, including 
what is known as “Old Serbia,” was to be annexed to Serbia. 
The land between these was to be arbitrated on by the 
Czar. But Austria’s declaration at an early date that 
Serbia would not be allowed to get to the Adriatic changed 
the situation. The war commenced, and, to the general 
surprise of Europe, the Turkish army was swept before 
the Bulgarians in the campaign around Kirk Killissi and 
Lilu Burgas. Thereupon, Russia notified the Bulgarian 
government that she could not allow Adrianople to become 
Bulgarian, and that her army would not be allowed to 
force the Chatalja lines which defend Constantinople. It 
is fair to Russia to believe that in this notification she was 
mainly anxious to prevent a European war. If Chatalja 
had been taken, Constantinople could hardly have resisted, 
and such a war might have been precipitated. Bulgaria 
accepted an armistice at Chatalja at the moment when she 
had reason to believe that she could obtain Adrianople from 
Turkey on the signature of a separate treaty with her: 
loyalty to her allies restrained her, for neither Janina nor 
Scutari had fallen. 

Now, when it became known that Serbia would not be 
allowed a port on the Adriatic, Russia advised Bulgaria 
to give Serbia compensation in Macedonia. Bulgaria 
claimed execution of the treaty; Serbia its revision. The 
premiers of the two states, Passitch and Gueshoff, could 
probably have come to an agreement, but the military leaders 
on both sides opposed. The militarists triumphed, and 
thereupon Gueshoff resigned. Meanwhile Greece and Bul- 
garia were negotiating and soon fighting for the possession 
of Salonica. The war party in Sofia, intoxicated with its 
success, refused to come to an agreement. In sober truth, 
no government in Sofia could have stood if the army had 
not resisted the efforts of Greece to gain or retain Salonica. 
Greece joined with Serbia, with the result that there was a 
war between the allies in which Bulgaria was defeated. 
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Meanwhile, Rumania had been playing a watching game, 
As early as November, 1912, she had asked Bulgaria to 
surrender Silistria with about fifteen hundred square kilo- 
metres of territory around it, and in return had offered to 
send two corps d’armes and to lend two million pounds 
sterling to Bulgaria. Sofia hesitated. When the second 
war appeared inevitable, Rumania sent a note to the Powers 
and to Bulgaria, declaring that if war broke out, “Roumanie 
ne restera pas inactive.’ She renewed her demands. 
Daneff, the leader of the Bulgarian war party, bitterly 
opposed them. Each disputant sent delegates to the Czar, 
and an arrangement was arrived at which promised a 
peaceful solution. Commissioners were sent to mark the 
boundaries of the territory around Silistria to be ceded; but 
they quarrelled as to the centre from which a three kilo- 
metre radius was to be drawn. Rumania then sent a second 
note repeating her threat. King George declared to the 
delegates of the Balkan states, then in London, that a con- 
flict among them for the spoils of war “would be a crime 
against humanity.” But the war party in all the three 
Balkan states was now in the ascendant. 

It is too soon to answer the question of who should bear 
the terrible responsibility for the re-opening of the conflict. 
It broke out with a virulence unseen in the first war. The 
results are well-known: Bulgarian troops had to leave 
Thrace; the Rumanians advanced to within a few miles of 
Sofia; the Turks had an easy march from Chatalja, and 
re-took Adrianople without opposition; and Bulgaria had 
to accept the conditions offered at Bucarest, which in view 
of her brilliant success in the war against Turkey must be 
regarded as humiliating. But the settlement arrived at in 
Bucarest cannot be regarded as likely to endure. Turkey 
still maintains a large army in the portion of Thrace left 
to her, and this with the object of retaining Adrianople. 
Bulgaria, which fought the most successfully in the first war, 
though she has obtained a port on the Agean, has been 
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humiliated. It has been suggested that she will unite with 
Turkey to drive the Greeks out of Salonica. But the sug- 
gestion is only entertained by those who do not know the 
stuff of which Bulgarians are made. Already they are stead- 
fastly at work to till their fields and make up for lost time. 
Serbia has not gained her port, though she has obtained a 
large section of country which by her agreement as well as 
by racial considerations ought to be Bulgarian. Greece in 
her northern acquisition has trouble before her and does 
not yet see a settlement with Turkey. Thus the inter-state 
quarrel was a misfortune to every state except perhaps 
Rumania, and not less to Turkey than to Bulgaria. 

Turkey has, in fact, lost most by the recent wars. The 
area of the empire has been largely diminished: Tripoli in 
Africa is lost; Macedonia with Salonica, its important port, 
is gone, and so also are Janina, Monastir, Scutari, Cavalla, 
and Drama; Serbia has more than doubled its territory; 
Albania has been created an independent state; and Crete 
and nearly all the islands in the Ai gean have been taken 
away. ‘The questions which now become of interest are— 
Will the process of disintegration continue? Or _ will 
Turkey, which is now practically limited to Asia Minor 
and Arabia—all that remains to her in Europe being 
Constantinople and Thrace,—be able to concentrate her 
strength and to develop into a progressive state which can 
hold its own? For without such development she will dis- 
appear from the list of nations; the most thoughtful men 
among the Turks agree with Europeans who know the 
country that if the policy which the late Sultan Abdul 
Hamid pursued, had been continued, Turkey must soon 
have vanished. 

Six years ago, however, on the twenty-fourth of July 
came a revolution which, before the year had passed, deposed 
Abdul Hamid, who is now a prisoner in a small palace on 
the Bosporus. Solong as he was on the throne he was hated by 
all except those who lived upon him, but he is now despised and 
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regarded as aneglectable factor. The Young Turks, officially 
known as the “Committee of Union and Progress,” who had 
brought about the revolution wisely decided to let him live. 
One of them who is in a position to know told me recently 
that there is no need to trouble about his safe-keeping. 
“If the doors were left wide open,” said my informant, “he 
would not venture out.” He was deposed because all classes 
recognized that he was ruining the country. In his arro- 
gance and suspicion of all men, he had come to believe that 
he alone possessed the art of statesmanship, and that his 
ministers, who were better educated and more experienced in 
affairs than he, were not to be trusted. Hence, when, in 
1908, a few Young Turks decided to reéstablish the consti- 
tution, they had the sympathy of every section of the popula- 
tion of Turkey. They called together a parliament and 
established constitutional government in lieu of absolutism. 
They were inexperienced men and had to make use of those 
whose training in administration had been conducted on 
Abdul Hamid’s methods. But numbers of these men were 
dismissed. Those who had flourished under his régime were 
disaffected, and on the thirteenth of April, 1909, an attempt 
was made to overthrow the Young Turks. It was led by 
a small party of the Ulema, corresponding to a priestly 
caste, and their battle-cry was for the “Sheriat’’ or sacred 
law. ‘These reactionists had Constantinople in their power 
for several days, Abdul Hamid himself being unwilling to 
come forward as their ostensible leader but waiting upon 
events. Then Shevket pasha, the leader of the army in 
Salonica acting with the Young Turkey Committee in that 
city, led an army to the capital and, having captured it, for- 
mally deposed Abdul Hamid, and placed on the throne the 
present ruler, who took the title of Mehmet V. It is sufii- 
cient to say of him that he is a good constitutional ruler, of 
kindly disposition, and without the pretentiousness which 
characterized his predecessor. 

From that time to the present, Young Turkey has been 
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in power. There have been various changes of ministers, 
but the power behind the throne has always been the Young 
Turkey party. They are not only in power, but though 
there is undoubtedly disaffection, there is no organized 
opposition. They have committed many blunders, have 
employed unconstitutional methods of government, and are 
even charged with having had recourse to assassination. 
Party feeling between them and their opponents in and out 
of the Chamber of Deputies runs high. The leaders and 
the opposition are too deadly in earnest for a display of 
sweet reasonableness, and there is an instinctive feeling even 
that they are fighting for their lives. In other words, the 
country is still in revolution. 

Nevertheless, the Young Turks have accomplished much 
useful work. They are animated by patriotism, and their 
leaders at the beginning set before the country high ideals 
of government. The most conspicuous among them is 
Talaat bey. He is a Moslem, of strong personality, knows 
what he wants, but has an open mind. Without experi- 
ence—he was a telegraph clerk until the revolution of 1908— 
every year has seen him develop. Of all the prominent men 
in the party, he apparently is the one with the soundest 
judgment, a man who can see both sides of a question, and 
who grows. Another eminent member of the government 
is Javid bey, whose gift is finance. He is a Moslem of 
Salonica of the curious Jewish sect known as “Dunmays” 
or “Crypto-Jews,” the descendants of the followers of a 
certain Sabatai Levy, who in the seventeenth century was 
regarded by his followers as the Messiah, but who accepted 
Islam, and thereby saved his life, as did his followers. Javid 
was at one time a teacher of the Turkish language in Robert 
College. 

I have said that the Young Turks had ideals, but above 
all things they desired to compact the various discordant 
races in Turkey into one people to be known as “Osmanlis.” 
They worked strenuously to realize some of these ideals, 
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and in the capital especially have met with singular success, 
Those who knew the city six years ago are astonished at 
the results. Everything is now regulated by European 
time—that is, twelve o'clock is at mid-day instead of being 
as it was six years ago at sunset. The change makes 
punctuality possible. The thousands of street dogs, which 
made night hideous and clean streets impossible, have been 
destroyed. On all the principal streets, now properly 
paved, we have well-made side-walks, and the cleanliness 
of the streets compares favorably with that of the best 
European cities. A system of police or gendarmerie has 
been established, which not only works well but is gaining 
the confidence of the people. Narrow streets have been 
widened; the huge waste spaces in Stamboul, caused by 
three great fires since the revolution, and which in many 
places still resemble Pompeii in their desolation, have been 
re-planned with proper drainage. Nor are the improve- 
ments confined to the capital. The two most appreciated 
at large are freedom of travel and the almost complete 
absence of spies. We are all amazed at the increased 
movement of the population; the local trains and tram-cars 
have more than doubled their number of passengers. This 
year we have obtained electric lighting and _ telephones. 
Shops are kept open at least an hour later than before the 
revolution. The absence of spies makes men ready to dis- 
cuss politics, to complain of their grievances, and to seek 
redress. 

The reverse of this picture shows the blunders of the 
Young Turks. They restored the constitution and called a 
Chamber of Deputies; but the elections were gerryman- 
dered. They spread a network of organization throughout 
the country, and in most cases their nominees were elected. 
Freedom of discussion, however, became the national educa- 
tor. It struck at corruption, emphasized the evils from 
which the country was suffering, and showed us foreigners 
that they were not easily removed. Young Turkey had 
proclaimed equal justice to all irrespective of race or creed. 
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It soon found that the vis inertie of the majority of 
the Moslems was a formidable obstacle. The first 
Sheik-ul-Islam after the revolution claimed that, accord- 
ing to the teaching of Islam, Christians ought to have 
equal rights with Moslems. He told me in the presence 
of three or four members of the higher Ulema and of three 
prominent Englishmen, that the want of liberality in the 
treatment of Christians during recent years was not only 
in violation of the teaching of the Prophet but of his prac- 
tice and that of the early caliphs. Yet it soon became evi- 
dent that whatever he and the Young Turk party might 
believe, the Moslem mob would not consent that their 
Christian fellow-subjects should have equal rights with 
them. Such equality was against their most cherished 
traditions. 

Then there began a struggle which has not yet ended, 
and which has been greatly intensified by the late wars. 
When the conservative section of the party obtained the 
upper hand, the ancient privileges of the Christian churches 
were attacked. The party in power claimed that under the 
constitution there could be no privileges. All were equal 
before the law, and that law was the sacred law. The 
churches claim that their privileges, which have existed since 
1453 and have been recognized by every sultan, were 
necessary, and that the practices of Islam and of Christianity 
differed so essentially that they must retain them. Bigamy 
for example, was a crime under Christian law but not pun- 
ishable under Islamic. On these and other questions, dis- 
putes arose to put an end to the first harmony. While each 
party has tried to bring about a modus vivendi, new diffi- 
culties are constantly presenting themselves. These were 
largely increased by the bitter feeling against the Greeks 
occasioned by the late war, and especially by the savage treat- 
ment of them in Thrace during the last year. Their houses 
and lands were allowed to be seized by Moslem immigrants 
from Macedonia, and in spite of the remonstrances of the 
patriarch and of the embassies, the government was unable 
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or unwilling to prevent pillage and outrage. The patriarch 
on June eighth ordered all the Greek churches to be closed 
as his strongest means of protest, and a Moslem secret organi- 
zation is directing a boycott of all Christians in the country, 
Thus religious equality for the present is not within sight. 

Meanwhile, the process of what Lord Beaconsfield called 
“concentration” has reduced Turkey practically to Asia 
Minor. The Turks during the last twelve months have 
given more serious attention to establishing good govern- 
ment than ever before, and some of them have the healthy 
belief that this is their last chance of continuing in existence 
as a nation. Hitherto, scheme after scheme of reforms, 
some of them excellent, has been accepted by the Porte but 
only after having been largely whittled away. Once 
accepted, the reactionary element at the Porte endeavored 
assiduously and with success to render them useless, and 
Turkish reforms under the old régime had become farcical. 
When therefore we were informed a year ago that a new 
project was being drafted for Asia Minor but especially for 
the six or seven vilayets, or provinces, where the Armenians 
live, Christians and foreigners alike were skeptical. 

After many changes a project is now approved by the 
Powers. The reforms are intended for seven vilayets,— 
Van, Bitlis, Erzeroum, Sivas, Harpout, Diarbekir, and 
Trebizond. An advisory Council is to be named in each 
vilayet. In Van and Bitlis, the Council will contain an 
equal number of Christians and Moslems. In the other 
vilayets, the representatives will be in proportion to the 
number of these bodies. At the head of the new organiza- 
tion, there are to be two General Inspectors whose duty it 
is to control the execution of the reforms. These officials 
are to be foreigners belonging to one of the smaller 
European states. The two already appointed are Mr. 
Westemenk, a Dutchman, and a Norwegian, Mr. Hoft. 
The first has had experience in Java, and both come to their 
task with excellent recommendations. The gendarmerie 
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system is to be reorganized under English and French 
officers of experience. General Baumann, a Frenchman 
with a German name, is placed at the head of all the 
cendarmerie in the empire. But the most important item 
in the project is the appointment of General Inspectors. 
Much depends on the character of the two persons named, 
and more perhaps on the way they are supported by the 
central government. The most hopeful feature in their 
instructions is that they are to have real power granted to 
them. This is already conferred on paper. Whether they 
will be honestly supported by the government remains to 
be seen. They are authorized, on their own initiative, to 
dismiss all officials except the governors, or valis, whom in 
the exercise of their unrestricted judgment they consider 
inefficient or corrupt. Even as to the valis, they have 
important rights. They are to report their complaints 
against a vali and their recommendation to the Minister of 
the Interior, and within four days the Minister is to com- 


municate his decision. Each of the General Inspectors is to 
have assistants under his control. 


At the time of writing, the detailed instructions and attri- 
butions of the Inspectors have not yet been drawn up. 
Moreover before the project can be put into execution, it 
must receive the sanction of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Many of the proposals require a change in the law; and one 
of the first duties of the Chamber, which met on the four- 
teenth of May, after twenty months’ suspension, will be to 
consider a new law for the vilayets. As, however, the elec- 
tions to the Chamber held last spring resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a majority who were the nominees of the Young 
Turkey party, no one doubts that, if the party is in earnest, 
it can pass into law any bill which it proposes. The 
intention is to have similar reforms for all Asia Minor and 
Syria—Arabia may be disregarded though the Arabs have 
been and will continue to be troublesome. 

Those who do not know Turkey can hardly realize what 
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difficulties will have to be contended against in carrying this 
project into execution. The chief of them arises from the 
traditional sentiment of hostility between Moslem and 
Christian. In none of the vilayets are the Christians in a 
majority; yet Christians, Armenians and Greeks alike, are 
from causes which need not be here examined of superior 
intelligence and more industrious than their Moslem 
neighbors. And it will be difficult indeed to persuade or 
to force the provincial Turk to believe that the new ruler 
is in earnest in trying to establish that equality between 
Christian and Moslem which their instinct, their tradition, 
their incapacity, and their Moslem teaching have led them 
to believe ought not to exist. The teaching and tradition 
of centuries are not to be lightly put aside. It is to be 
expected that people with such traditions will meet every 
effort to grant equality of rights to the Christians with stolid 
resistance. 

The remarkable ignorance of the Moslem population is 
another difficulty. It would be easy to fill many pages with 
coffee-house babble illustrating its colossal character. In 
village belief, the sultan is the lord of the world; occasion- 
ally some of his vassals like the Czar or the King of Eng- 
land give him trouble. It is no answer to say that the Turks 
in the towns are not so ignorant, for Turkey is an essentially 
agricultural or pastoral country. In the matter of educa- 
tion the Turk in comparison with every Christian race in 
the country is at great disadvantage on account of the 
difficulty of Turkish written characters. Most of the thirty- 
two letters of his alphabet have three or four separate 
forms according as they are used at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of the word; whereas Armenian is as 
phonetically correct as Italian or German, and modern 
Greek is much easier than classical Greek. 

But ignorance combined with poverty is a still greater 
obstacle to the progress of reforms. Now, the poverty of 
Asia Minor is much more serious than is generally supposed. 
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The larger portion of the country is a table-land between 
2,000 and 8,000 feet high which for agricultural purposes 
is very poor. Its poverty is also due in part to the fact that 
it has been subjected during the last 3,000 years to periodic 
invasions by nomad races from the North, caused largely 
by physical conditions. Some of the nomads have settled 
down, but they make bad settlers. They want little, are 
idle, and render property insecure. But the point to which 
I wish to call attention is that physical causes have helped 
to make and keep the majority of the Moslems of Asia 
Minor lazy and poor—I do not stop to inquire how far 
the teaching of Islam, that is, of resignation, is a contributory 
cause of a general disinclination to work. With fairly good 
soil and a semi-tropical sun, almost any crops can be grown 
provided there is rain. But the rain-fall is irregular, and 
an excellent harvest may be followed by almost rainless years 
when the yield is hardly equal to the seed which has been 
sown. Happily, the construction of railways will take 
away one great cause of non-production in Asia Minor, the 
difficulty of getting produce to market. 

Another and an appalling difficulty with which the Young 
Turks will have to deal in the future is the drain upon 
their resources caused by their large army. The whole 
population of Asia Minor is probably about eighteen mil- 
lions. I take no account of the people of Arabia, number- 
ing about two millions, since for military purposes they 
hardly exist. Of these eighteen millions, there are upwards 
of four millions who profess Christianity. Of these the 
Greeks, excluding the inhabitants of the islands, number 
about two millions and the Armenians one and three-quar- 
ters millions. This is the population on which Turkey has 
to depend for its army. Every Ottoman subject whether 
Moslem or Christian, not incapacitated by youth, age, or 
infirmity, or being a mollah—priest or teacher,—is to be a 
soldier. Exemption from military service during time of 
peace may be had on payment of fifty Turkish pounds, 
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but not during time of war. Students of the university or 
approved high schools serve for one year only. The result 
of the new plans is that in time of peace there always wil] 
be 150,000 men under arms; in time of war there will be 
not less than three-quarters of a million. A year ago there 
were probably 600,000 men called up. There are stil] 
200,000 soldiers in what remains of European Turkey, and 
the belief is that this number will be there retained. In the 
army there are now also about 10,000 Armenians. The 
withdrawal of so large a number of men from the cultivation 
of the soil and the cost of their equipment and maintenance 
are heavy charges for so poor a country as Turkey. The 
government admits that its estimate of six millions sterling 
for the year is insufficient, and to meet it recourse will have 
to be made to foreign loans and a large increase in the 
taxation of the poverty-stricken country. But the evil does 
not end there. The commonest campaigns, which are 
against the Arabs, are deadly, and many of those who 
return from any campaign vre not merely diseased but have 
become demoralized and incapable of steady work. 

Time only will show whether these difficulties can be over- 
come, whether the Moslem people will permit the reforms 
to become effective, or can be coerced. In favor of the 
affirmative answer, are to be put the facts that the 
reforms have not been dictated to the Porte by any foreign 
Power and that Young Turkey believes that a Damocles 
sword is hanging over the country, which will inevitably fall 
if reforms are not executed. Young Turkey is fighting 
against ignorance, poverty, and fanaticism, and deserves 
credit for working hard to provide elementary education as 
the best remedy. For the present its great want is of 
teachers. 

In the towns and especially in the capital, I believe that pub- 
lic opinion will be favorable to the reforms. If so, this will be 
due largely to the influence of Robert College and similar 
establishments among men, and to the support of Turkish 
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women. Amongst the latter, there has been since the revolu- 
tion a remarkable movement in favor of progress. This has 
been largely contributed to by the American College for 
Girls, which under the presidency of Dr. Mary M. Patrick has 
exerted a profound influence upon girls of many national- 
ities but especially upon Turks. The college is already an 
exceptionally strong force in the Near East, where such an 
institution is of even more value for the sentiments it 
inspires than for its direct teaching. Its graduates and 
pupils have become a leaven which has been working especi- 
ally among Turkish women with far-reaching results. ‘They 
will all be on the side of reform. 

All things considered I believe that the signs are hopeful. 
The Young Turks intend to put the valuable scheme of 
reform into operation. They mean to do what their pre- 
decessors only promised. If they can overcome the pre- 
judice of the Moslem mob against granting rights to 
Christians, a Turkish empire may be consolidated in Asia 
Minor and become a comparatively progressive state. 
There is also hope, perhaps, in the example of Italy. Arnold 
of Rugby, the historian of the Roman empire, writing 
about 1840, declared after a visit to Italy that he saw no 
sign which led him to believe that its regeneration was 
possible. Nevertheless, there the hopeless has been glori- 
ously achieved. Moreover, the Young Turks believe in 
themselves, and have ideals for the realization of which 
they are striving. I venture to conclude by saying that 
they will succeed if they can admit Christians to a real 
equality with Moslems, if they can cause justice to be impar- 
tially administered to all subjects irrespective of race or 
creed, and if they can produce an educated people. If they 
fail to do this, the world will see Asia Minor and Arabia 
partitioned among the European Powers. 
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We have reached at last the long desired Poetic Renaissance, foretold 
by a surprising number of anthologies and by the establishment of 
Poetry Reviews and Poetry Magazines. At the present moment so much 
verse is appearing that the reviewer must be eclectic and we have 
accordingly chosen six recent books to show the high level of attainment 
and the diverse tendencies of our modern writers. 

In the greater part of his volume, Mr. Woodberry has turned for 
his inspiration to the East—Tunis and the desert; Amalfi and Sicily; 
Greece and the Agean Isles. There are indeed other themes in “The 
Flight”; especially notable is the memorial poem on Charles Eliot 
Norton, an affectionate, discriminating tribute to his character and 
the inspiration of his teachings. In still other poems, Mr. Woodberry 
soars above the earth and becomes the prophet of a better race; or 
in the manner of Swinburne, extols the wisdom that brings liberty to 
man. The poems of this last group, written in a more ambitious style, 
have a certain coldness and even lack of interest; they never carry 
us along in a flow of emotion or thrill us with their vision. Too often 
in “Beyond Good and Evil,’ “The Reed,” “fhe Kingdom of All 
Souls,” the music falters and dies: 
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Then my Spirit brightened as a cloud that lightened; and I heard o’er 
confusions within 

The Voice that comes over chaos when a new world shall begin: 

“I have cleansed thy eyes of beauty; I have cleansed thy heart of duty; 

I am soul that brightens from thee, seeing spiritual beauty,— 

Greatens, doing spiritual duty; incorruptible is spirit.” 


The messages from the spirit world are generally disappointing. 
It is to the poems on the East that the reader will turn with satisfac- 
tion. The poet does not re-tell old legends, nor impersonally, with the 


Parnassians, draw a picture of some temple or of a caravan crossing 


the desert; rather he links the past with the present; he shows us 
the old world meeting the new in the power the classic age still holds 
over our lives. There is no riot of color in his Eastern pictures because 
he can gain his surest effects in subdued tones. His simpler verses, 
his quieter moods are the best—his sketches of a boy on the slopes of 
Etna; a white city glistening on the desert; a dancing girl; a goat- 
herd piping; Calogero, the happy vagabond. A poem distinguished 
above these, beautiful in its rhythm, its description, its feeling is 
“Proserpine,” unfortunately too long to quote. A single stanza from 
“The Mosque at Ephesus” shows the quality we most admire in the 
book—the art of catching the very spirit of a place and, as it were, 
imprisoning it in a peasant, a child, a bird: 
Once as on Salisbury’s moor I lay 
Where the great stones remain, 
I felt my very soul grow gray 
And sink into the plain; 
A solitary lark climbed up 
In the dark sunset sky, 


And, singing, filled from heaven the cup 
I drink of till I die. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s last book is his best, yet we must praise “The 
Lonely Dancer” with certain reservations, for though it charms it also 
disappoints. From the finely wrought dedicatory sonnet to the last 
stanza in the book, the verse is that of an artist. Granted its evident 
limitations, the technique is sure. The poet knows how to write the 
line that fills the ear with melody, that evokes nature in her beauty— 
never in her grandeur; yet with this mastery of technique he is at 
times mastered by it. We find the very sweetness of his verse becomes 
cloying; we tire of April and May and long for a touch of the Winter 
he dispraises. We would trade his flowers for the shrewd scent of 
the salt marshes; we should like to see his ocean not shimmering in the 
sun or bathed in moonlight, but under gray skies, stirred by a sou’ wester. 
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There is too little imagination and too much of fancy and sentiment here. 
The fine verses in memory of Gilder are certainly marred by the old con- 
ceit of the last stanza. “To One on a Journey” has the self-same theme 
as Patmore’s “Departure,” yet nothing of the poignancy, nothing of 
the dramatic intensity of that great poem is to be found in Mr, 
Le Gallienne’s lines: 


Why did you go away without one word, 
Wave of the hand, or token of good-bye, 

Nor leave some message for me with flower or bird, 
Some sign to find you by. 


The poems that immediately follow this are written on what Poe (mis- 
takenly) declared to be the most pathetic of all subjects—the death of 
a beautiful maiden mourned by her lover; yet in them there is overmuch 
of graceful melancholy. At times we are tempted to apply to the book 
Laertes’s words, slightly changed: 


Thought and affection, passion, Hell itself 
Is turned to favor and to prettiness. 


There is, however, another side to this volume, a deeper tone in its 
music. We hear it when the poet questions beauty and asks, “What 
is the meaning of it all?’ or when he ponders on the countless exons 
that have gone to the making of one fair woman. Nowhere has he 
expressed this so perfectly as in “Flos Hvorum,” a poem that will 
surely live in all future anthologies. We quote the concluding stanzas: 


All time hath travelled to this rose; 

To the strange making of this face 
Came agonies of fires and snows; 

And Death and April, nights and days 
Unnumbered, unimagined throes, 

Find in this flower their meeting place. 


Strange artist, to my aching thought 
Give answer: all the patient power 
That to this perfect ending wrought, 
Shall it mean nothing but an hour? 
Say not that it is all for nought 
Time brings Eternity a flower. 


With this poem should be read “To a Bird at Dawn,” “The Mystic 
Friends,” “The Country Gods,” for they broaden our view of life. The 
stirring “Ballad of Woman” has a strength that places it with Mase- 
field’s “To C. L. M.” If the believers in equal suffrage were wise, they 
would spread these poems broadcast. Mr. Le Gallienne is adding 
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strength to beauty. Charming, artistic, pointing to a larger style, “The 
Lonely Dancer” is a significant volume. 

The lyrics of Miss Davis fly straight and sure to the mark. She 
has a rare gift of expression; a fine instinct for rhythm; a music that 
is all her own. In her hands even the most familiar metres give forth 
a new sound. Any page in this book will show a melody no labor can 
acquire; she begins her career with her technique already mastered. 

Her prevailing theme is the outer world and its power over that 
strange mixture of good and ill—the soul: 


This motley, sudden, awful thing, 
Aladdin’s lamp, Pandora’s box. 


She writes of nature not “as one who has been long in city pent” and 
who turns with relief to the peace of the fields; not as the artist who 
makes the wood or the beach a mere background; but as an earth spirit, 
running with delight over the hills, feeling itself “kin of leaf and sod.” 
Using the fashion of the Georgian age, we should call her Muse a faun 
that “takes dusk and dawn with earth-simplicity”; and indeed in a 
little masterpiece, ‘“‘Hill-Fantasy,” she sings of a woodland satyr’s 
bairn who finds her a kindred spirit and teaches her to blow his 
pipe. The praise of the gypsy way of life a la belle étoile has become 
with our younger poets a mere convention; with Miss Davis, it is genuine 
self-expression. 

All through these lyrics are descriptions, close, vivid, beautiful, that 
must appeal with special force to those who know New England. Only 
one who has lived in the open could fill these songs with their sudden, 
sharp phrases, the exact yet unexpected word that brings to us the very 
contour of the road “‘winding away like a warm brown snake,” or the 
colors and fragrance of an old-fashioned garden. But this is not her best 
quality, fine as it is. We admire most the attitude of mind that shows 
us the earth seen through the eyes of a Dryad: 


When sometimes, by an April brook, 
Beneath the birchen buds I kneel, 

And, almost turned a Dryad, feel 

The thrill of that green life which shook 
Old woodlands that the Hellenes knew,— 
When every breath is rare and good,— 
There sweeps a shudder down the wood: 
Wild-hearted wonders pierce me through. 


Of these wonders she makes her best songs. 
There is a touch of melancholy in this verse. As we read these poems 
consecutively, despite our admiration we miss something in them. In 
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one or two instances—in “The Moods” or “The Songs of Con the 
Fool’”—Miss Davis shows the influence of Yeats; we would rather see 
in her work a suggestion of Moira O'Neill, the world of the peasant and 
not of the pixie. If we dare advise a poet, we would bring this singer 
from the hill top to the town. If there seems in these lyrics a tendency 
to over-emphasize a single mood, or to look within the mind too often, 
the poet will be the first to recognize it, for to her many gifts she adds 
humor—which is self-criticism. In “Warning” she smiles at her own 
finest work: 


A satyr on the mountain, a small brown satyr-bairn, 

He piped to me and kissed me, beside the windy cairn. 

But all I truly saw there was one flat-heeled Old Maid. 

She had a most strong-minded look beneath a green sun-shade. 


Once Gabriel and Michael stood near me, side by side, 

Their hair was flame, their eyes were flame, their whispering wings 
swept wide. 

Great Gabriel and Michael! They were not there, you know, 

But I was bored, quite frankly bored, the Rector rambled so. 


Granted that the lyric is the very flower of verse, we believe modern 
poetry would gain if it were more objective. We have learned to 
capture the fleeting mood, the quickly fading impressions; we can 
express—and analyze—the profound emotions, but in taking too much 
thought of ourselves we are becoming over-subtle. The reception 
accorded Masefield’s poetry is not due entirely to its unconventionality, 
its vigor, its dramatic intensity, but rather to his power to make us 
forget ourselves in the fate of others. 

In “The Wine-Press,” Mr. Noyes has given us a brief and haunting 
tale of the struggles and massacres in the recent Balkan wars. Johann, 
a Bulgar peasant, is called from his wife Sonia and his child to fight 
the Turks—he knows not why: 


The tall young men, the tall young men, 
That were so fain to die, 

It was not theirs to question, 
It was not theirs to reply. 


His regiment charges the enemy entrenched on a hill and is beaten back 
with fearful slaughter until the Greeks attack the Turks in the rear 
and drive them upon the guns of the Bulgarians who are burning to 
avenge their losses. Johann is transformed to a brute by the lust for 
blood, and joys in the sickening carnage until he falls wounded. 
His comrade, a poet who dreams the war is all for liberty, is blinded. 
Useless for fighting, he returns to Sonia with a message of hope from 
Johann whose wounds are healing; but war breaks out again and 
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the peasant must take arms against his old allies, the Greeks. The 
tide of battle sweeps over his village; his home is burned; he finds 
his wife and child horribly outraged and murdered, the blind poet 
crucified on a tree, his blood falling on the dead woman's breast. 
Johann stabs himself and over him the crucified one whispers a song 
on the final triumph of peace. 

Here indeed we face “on horror’s head horrors accumulated.” With 
the purpose of Mr. Noyes every reader will be in heartiest sympathy ; 
it is littlke wonder that with such a plot he proves the waste and the 
crime of war. The poem, however, has more of the force of melodrama 
than of tragedy. Even in scenes of terror and anguish, in stanzas that 
describe the brutality that lurks in man, verse may have an expression 
inevitable and compelling. Too often Mr. Noyes is merely fluent, even 
in the lyrical passages that certainly lack his accustomed skill. He is 
not at his best in the ironic colloquial style employed in the course 
of the story: 

“O, ay! They say that England backed 
The wrong horse, a sheer blunder! 
She poured out blood to guarantee 
For all time, the integrity 


Of European Islam.”—‘Ah !’— 
The train rolled on like thunder. 


This is not only poor verse, but for a conversation between peasants, 
poor realism. On the other hand, in the finest pages in the book, the 
poet conveys to us the terror of the fearful charge against unseen 
cannon fired by an unseen foe, the unequal struggle of quivering flesh 
against cold machines: 

Never the flash of steel on steel, 

But the brain that is mangled under the wheel, 


The nerves that shrivel, the limbs that reel 
Against a sheet of fire. 


These brief quotations indicate the two extremes. Unfortunately the 
first is the more typical, and for this reason we doubt whether the poem 
will be a lasting document for peace. It is significant chiefly as a striking 
example of a prevailing tendency in poetry to depict and attack the 
wrongs of society, the crimes of civilization. Often the modern poet is 
not merely an artist, a singer, but a prophet and preacher of 
righteousness. 

Such a one is Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. He believes in America and 
finds inspiration in her villages and cities, her fields and farmers. 
With Whitman, he thinks we have paid our debt to Greece and sung 
at sufficient length the wars of Troy; therefore his theme is life to-day ; 
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his wars are the fight against vice, or the struggle for better govern- 
ment. With the earnestness and simplicity of a Whittier, he is radically 
unconventional, even in the very titles of his poems: “On Reading Ounce 
Khayyam, During an Anti-saloon Campaign in Central Illinois”; “Why 
I voted the Socialist Ticket’; “To the United States Senate (Upon the 
Election of Lorimer).” The city of his dreams and his discontent js 
no Carcassonne, never seen, but “Springfield Magical’: 


Romance, Romance—is here. No Hindu town 

Is quite so strange. No Citadel of Brass 

By Sindbad found, held half such love and hate; 
No picture-palace in a picture book 

Such webs of Friendship, Beauty, Greed and Fate! 


At times, the verse rises scarcely above the level of well-modulated 
prose; at its best, it is vivid and direct in expression, generous and 
idealistic in spirit. 

As a reformer, the poet never despairs of his country, believing, “ Tis 
not too late to build our young land right.”” What he wishes is a return 
to the simplicity, the integrity, the love of work that characterized the 
settlers of the Middle West. He has been a wandering singer and it 
is interesting to learn what poems pleased the folk. The verses he 
recited most often on his “late mendicant preaching tour through the 
West” are an appeal to work for a better country, a call to plain living 
and high thinking, evoking however no Milton to stir his audience but 
the memory of “The Proud Farmer. E. S. Frazee, Rush County, 
Illinois.” 

With a faith in America is a faith in God, and the religious lyrics— 
personal and deeply felt—explain the most astonishing and the most 
enduring poem in the book, “General William Booth enters into Heaven.” 
This picture of the blind general and his army of outcasts marching 
past the court house of Heaven, shocks all conventions. At first reading, 


~ its seeming irreverence (despite its noble climax), its crude anthro- 


pomorphism, and its blatant rhythm surprise and repel. A second and 
third reading should reverse this judgment. Here is caught the very 
spirit of the gutter army of the slums; here is realism, faithful yet 
filled with pity; idealism, aspiring yet grotesque. Nothing could be 
easier than to parody this poem, but it will survive not only parody 
but many a more polished composition, because it represents a great life 
at the greatest conceivable moment of its existence. 

The opening lines of Mr. Untermeyer’s “Challenge” strike the pre- 
vailing note in a volume full of achievement and happy auguries for 
the future: 
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The eager night and the impetuous winds, 

The hints and whispers of a thousand lures, 

And all the swift persuasion of the Spring 

Surged from the stars and stones, and swept me on. 


Though there is much charm and beauty in this book, more conspicuous 
is the fine and rare sense of strength in action that recalls, in many 
poems, the work of Henley. This is by way of praise, for the compari- 
son is always suggested by a likeness of spirit rather than by imitation. 
No recent poetry is more instinct with the compelling beauty of nature, 
its enchantment and its incentive, for there is little passive admiration 
of loveliness here: 


The anthem that has for its choir 
Stars, rivers and flowers—still rises and sweeps me along. 


The earth incites him; even the peaceful night offers a mystic wine that 


burns: 
Oh quaff this stirrup-cup of stars, 
Trembling with hope and high desire— 
Then back into the hopeless wars 
With faith and fire. 


Whether he sings of spring on Broadway, or the quiet of a Berkshire 


burying-ground; of a June night by the ocean’s edge or, making an old 
theme new, the pathos of a deserted garden, he convinces, delights, and 


moves us. 

His love poetry has the same vivid utterance and the same frank 
expression of emotion. The poet is “unashamed of soul” because there 
is no pose or mawkish parade of emotion, but passion—‘“noble strength 
on fire’—in all he writes. Compliment, conceit, fancy, sentimentality, 
find no room here. Nature is never the stage for his drama of the 
soul, but a vital actor in it. 

There are two significant stanzas in his “Prayer”: 

Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty, and with wonder lit— 


But let me always see the dirt, 
And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums— 
But let me never dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


This petition has been granted. With his exultant sense of the joy of 
earth and splendor of existence, the poet feels more keenly the shame 
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and tragedy of the sweatshop and city; yet the power has not been 
given him to sing with equal skill the two extremes of life. The “Songs 
of Protest” that end the volume are on a much lower plane—not in 
sincerity but in expression, though “Landscapes” and “Challenge” 
have the best characteristics of his work. In certain poems, his ideas 
of God are in startling contrast to the beliefs of Noyes and Lindsay, 
“God's Youth,” “Blasphemy,” “Midnight,” and other stanzas show a 
conception of Deity quite in accord with his wish, “Make me more 
daring than devout’; indeed devotion to the God of these verses would 
be impossible. Written in quite a different mood, “Humility” strikes 
deeper and rings truer. 

Failure to appreciate certain of Mr. Untermeyer’s poems cannot lessen 
admiration for his undoubted gifts. He should go far. No cunning 
craftsman in language, he is keenly sensitive to the beauty of words and 
phrases; he has the power and the ambition to reflect the life of our 
day; he has clear vision and imagination. Of such gifts is a poet made. 


Epwarp Buss Reep. 
Yale University. 
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Survey Associates Incorporated. New York. 1912-1914. 


It has frequently been remarked that the social sciences are handi- 
capped in their struggle for reliability and exactness by the impossibility 
of arranging and carrying out artificial experiments in their field. Very 
seldom can the social investigator control the factors which lie back of 
the various phenomena he is studying, eliminating one here, another 
there, or repeating an experiment a number of times with a change in 
only one factor each time. His data are the experiences and acts of 
human beings in real life, and for his information about them he must 
turn either to the preserved records of past occurrences, or to the present 
activities of living men and women and children. So we have, on the 
one hand, “the economic utilization of history,” and, on the other, the 
descriptive social literature of the day. Each of these expedients has 
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its drawbacks. Very little of the orthodox type of history was written 
with the needs of the modern social scientist in view, while much of our 
recent sociological writing lacks the scientific approach and freedom 
from bias which are essential for reliability. There is also a practical 
difficulty in the way of the wide extension of the practice of using the 
world as a laboratory.’ This is that it is very expensive. Rarely is 
an investigator equipped with both the requisite personal characteristics 
and financial independence to prosecute researches on a large scale. 
There is little hope of being reimbursed from the sale of the resulting 
publications, for the commercial demand for such books is small. It 
naturally follows that students of social affairs, professional and amateur 
alike, seize with avidity upon authentic and detailed accounts of the 
actual facts of our complicated modern economic and social organiza- 
tion. They furnish the material which by patient and careful study 
may be made to yield the broad general principles, classifications, and 
laws that are characteristic of every formulated science. 

Of such a nature are the six books enumerated above, and such is 
their value, though they differ from one another in their plan and 
method. Miss Van Kleek’s two books are of the detailed monographic 
type, minute studies of a relatively small section of the great social 
fabric. They are thoroughly inductive in character, and contribute their 
share to the mass of data which is gradually accumulating as to the lives 
of the working classes. The special reasons for studying women in 
industry in this way are clearly set forth by Professor Seager in his 
introduction to “Women in the Bookbinding Trade.” The bookbinding 
trade was selected for the first investigation because it was regarded 
as typical of many other industries in which women are engaged. The 
conditions of machine production, speed of operation, specialization, 
long hours, and irregularity of employment are closely duplicated in 
many other occupations. The material for this book was secured 
directly from a large number of women workers, and from a first-hand 
study of many binderies, by the use of approved methods of schedule 
taking. The study itself opens with an interesting description of the 
bookbinding trade in its historical development, and in its present form. 
The number of women employed in the trade has increased steadily 
until at present there are about six thousand women at work in the 
binderies of Manhattan alone. Various types of binderies are described, 
and the sorts of work done by women in each. This is mostly labor of 
the less skilled type, the higher grades still being performed by men. 
Wage scales and methods of payment are next considered, and it is 
shown that more than half the women employed receive less than $8.00 
a week. The wages of women are uniformly much lower than those of 
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men. The difficulties of maintaining satisfactory living conditions on 
these earnings, whether they represent the sole resources of a family or 
only a part, are well portrayed. Among the greatest evils of the book- 
binding trade are irregularity of employment and over-time work, both 
of which are very common in varied forms. The effects of working 
over-time are especially serious to women. To protect themselves as 
far as possible, the women have joined the trade-union movement. 
having an organization of their own composed entirely of women. Some 
of the most difficult problems to be solved have to do with methods of 
training girls for the trade. On the whole, the author finds much to 
be corrected in the existing situation, and believes that the only way to 
accomplish the desired end is through legislation. 

In “Artificial Flower Makers,’ Miss Van Kleek follows closely the 
plan of her other book. There is at first a summary of the development 
and nature of the trade itself, which in America is concentrated in New 
York, and a description of the type of women and girls employed in 
it. These are mostly young persons, and the wage conditions are far 
from satisfactory, being unfavorably influenced by the low-standard 
competition of foreign women and girls. The flower-making trade differs 
from bookbinding in being a subsidiary trade, closely dependent upon 
millinery, and in furnishing a much greater opportunity for home and 
sweatshop work. Wages, and the resulting home conditions, are even 
more unsatisfactory here than in the bookbinding trade. The average 
weekly wage, excluding forewomen, is $6.87, and on account of 
unemployment the yearly incomes are much less than fifty-two times the 
weekly wage. All the features of the trade tend to develop the sweating 
system in its worst aspects. The youngest child worker found in the 
investigation was eighteen months old. The inevitable effects of child 
labor in depressing the wages and working conditions of adults are 
manifested in full force. Perhaps the worst feature of this home work 
is that it supplies an effective subterfuge whereby unscrupulous 
employers can nullify the best factory legislation. 

By way of comparison, a brief survey of the flower-making industry 
in Paris follows the study of New York conditions. It is shown that 
the reputation of Paris for turning out an unrivalled product rests upon 
carefully preserved traditions of the trade, greater pride and skill in 
work, better wages, and more careful, systematic training. In New 
York the training of workers is most casual and haphazard. To remedy 
this evil, it has been suggested that trade classes be introduced into 
the public schools. But there are many and serious obstacles in the way 
of this plan. Some better method of training, however, is necessary 
if the trade in this country is to reach any high pitch of excellence. 
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The ultimate solution lies in wisely planned and efficiently enforced 
legislation. Thus both these books furnish a valuable insight into the 
actual situation in the two trades considered. 

“Social Work in Hospitals” and “Coéperation in New England” are 
books of a somewhat different type. They cover a broader field in a 
more summary way, and have more of a historical character. The former 
is a comprehensive and critical study of one of the most recent and 
most promising social movements in this country, embodying as it does 
the principles of prevention and scientific method in an exceptional 
degree. ‘The first three chapters are devoted to an account of the 
origin of hospital social service, and an explanation of the need of an 
approach to the hospital patient different from, and supplementary to, 
that of either the physician or the nurse. The method of treatment by 
the social worker is described in detail, and the necessity of coéperating 
with other social agencies, as well as with the hospital forces themselves, 
is emphasized. Then follows a discussion of the methods of organizing 
a hospital social service department, of the keeping of records, and of 
the qualifications necessary for a successful worker. The book closes 
with a consideration of the future of social work of this character. 
There is a certain amount of repetition of fundamental principles and 
general facts throughout. Perhaps this was unavoidable; perhaps it 
was deemed necessary for emphasis: at any rate, it does not prevent the 
book from being a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
modern social methods. 

“Coéperation in New England” begins with a review of the nature 
of codperative enterprise, and of the growth of the movement in 
Europe, with special reference to the Rochdale enterprise Early under- 
takings in this country have mostly been short-lived, though some of 
them have left a heritage to the present. Many codperative enterprises 
have been undertaken by immigrant races in this country, some of which 
have had a considerable degree of success. These efforts have been 
almost wholly in consumers’ codperation. The attempts at codperation 
in manufacture have not left a single purely codperative factory 
association in existence in New England to-day. The second part of 
the book takes up codperative associations of farmers. Among these 
the Grange movement has had a marked success. This deals primarily 
with the purchases of farmers, and has brought about great economies. 
Another type of codperative undertaking is concerned with the selling 
of the farmers’ products. This is of recent development, and has not 
yet reached large proportions, though some moderate successes have 
been achieved. Dr. Ford believes that with the disappearance of 
extreme individualism, the change in social conditions, the need of 
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greater thrift, and the accumulation of experience, codperation may haye 
a wide future in north-eastern United States. 

The “San Francisco Relief Survey” stands in a class by itself, 
Probably never before have the relief methods and measures following 
a disaster of such magnitude been subjected to such careful scrutiny 
and analysis after the lapse of a number of years. The volume is the 
product of a group of studies made for the Russell Sage Foundation 
by several investigators, and compiled into a single volume for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a “book of ready reference for use on occasions of 
special emergency.” In other words, it is an effort to reduce to per- 
manent and usable form the results of an extraordinarily significant 
experiment, or set of experiments, in relief. It has a most admirable 
purpose, and probably it has been carried out as satisfactorily as was 
possible under the circumstances. It must be confessed that the 
general impression left by the book is somewhat confused, and that the 
broad outlines and commanding features of the situation do not stand 
out in clear-cut relief. Possibly this is merely a reflection of the actual 
confusion and complexity which characterized the events themselves; 
or perhaps it is the result of attempting to blend together the work of 
a number of separate investigators. At any rate, there is an immense 
mass of invaluable material here, which can be made to serve its purpose 
by careful use. The key-note of the whole relief programme was 
rehabilitation—the restoration of individuals and families to their 
previous state, as regards standards of living and business. Of course, 
there was also a large amount of temporary and immediate relief which 
had to be given. The book contains a full account of the organization 
of the relief forces, of the nature of the various problems, and of the 
way in which they were attacked. In all cases, the various methods 
and expedients are criticised in the light of the results achieved, so far 
as they could be determined at the time of the survey. This book will 
have a permanent value for a wide variety of students of human relations. 

Another unique book is “A Model Housing Law,” which contains the 
full text of a model law to control the entire housing situation in cities, 
being much more inclusive than a mere tenement-house law. In one 
of the concluding chapters, however, it is shown how this law may be 
altered to apply only to tenements if that is deemed desirable. The 
text is fully explained by running notes, diagrams, and charts; and 
certain changes are suggested either in the direction of a higher ideal, 
or in the way of concessions to local necessities. Very little can be 
said in review of this book, and nothing in the way of criticism. It 
is of course impossible to give a summary of it, and as for criticism of 
the law, the author himself tells us candidly that it is as near perfect 
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as human care can make it, warning us repeatedly not to try to better 
it by so much as the change of a word or comma. If anybody but Mr. 
Veiller had written the book, this would seem like monumental egotism. 
As it is, it is merely a case of one speaking with authority who has a 
right so to speak. 
Henry P. Faircuizp. 
Yale University. 


Egypt in Transition. By Sidney Low. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


Before she sailed for America in 1884, Miss Harriet Martineau was 
asked by James Mill if she expected to understand the Americans in two 
years. She replied that she had no such idea, whereupon he told her 
“that five-and-twenty years before he had believed that he understood the 
Scotch: and that in another five-and-twenty, he should no doubt under- 
stand the English; but that now he was quite certain that he understood 
neither the one nor the other.’”’ In these days of fountain-pens and 
kodaks, Mr. Mill would have to quit the procession unless he revised 
his notions of the time it takes to grasp racial characteristics. Indeed, 
Lord Cromer in his Introduction to Mr. Sidney Low’s “Egypt in Transi- 
tion” tells of an English gentleman who wished “to get at the very 
heart and soul of the people of the Sudan” before he took the train on the 
following Friday morning. Anyone who is familiar with Lord Cromer’s 
capacity for irony knows that this anecdote was not told without some 
sort of immediate application. Yet he is able to add that Mr. Low 
“has produced a lively and, so far as I can judge, a very trustworthy 
account of the present condition of affairs in the Valley of the Nile.” 

Mr. Low begins his book with descriptions of the Sudan instead of 
following the usual fashion of starting with the Delta and working 
upwards. This portion of the book, which is the larger, is also the 
more readable. Perhaps the reason is that the vast territory of the Sudan, 
extending as it does over an area of a million square miles, is more 
suited to Mr. Low’s peculiar and unusual powers of observation and 
description on a broad scale. These powers represent modern journalism 
at its best, and naturally, too, they are accompanied by the limitations 
which are more or less inherent in the work of a newspaper correspondent. 

For example, when Mr. Low shows how British officers, “Conservatives 
by tradition and instinct, disliking Radicals and Little-Englanders and 
Labour politicians,’ have unconsciously been the means of introducing 
state socialism into the Sudan he is keen, effective, and instructive. In 
like manner, the chapters on Khartum, Port Sudan and the control of the 
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Nile flood, and the women, soldiers, and civilians of the Sudan, contain 
a vast amount of interesting material, gathered with selective care and 
presented in a fluent and imaginative style. These parts of Mr. Low’s 
book constitute a sort of romantic Baedeker. He looks through the sunny 
glasses of a distinguished writer who has been provided with introductions 
to important and cordial personages. 

When he comes down to Cairo, however, and draws conclusions as to 
the results, the purposes, and the ultimate intentions of the British 
Occupation of Egypt, Mr. Low resorts to the intellectual legerdemain 
of the professional journalist who has to set out to prove a point which 
he is well aware almost no one accepts or believes. In one section of 
his book, we find this sentence: “Whoso controls the Sudan has the power 
to affect intimately the vital destinies of Egypt, to make it rich and 
prosperous, or to reduce it to scarcity and, under certain conditions, to 
starvation.” Again, in referring to the fact that the outlets of the 
equatorial lakes are under the flag of Great Britain, he claims that the 
absolute necessity of holding this key to the Nile “is a conclusive answer, 
if there were no other, to the people who talk lightly of terminating the 
connection between England and the Nile Valley.” But later on we 
find in contrast this polite chicanery: ‘From what has been said about 
the character of the Occupation, it will be seen that to talk about England 
‘governing’ Egypt is a misuse of language. We do not govern Egypt; 
we only govern the governors of Egypt.” And there appears this state- 
ment: “But then, the Sudan is virtually a British dominion. Egypt is 
not, and is not intended to be.” 

Would it not in the long run be better for the Egyptians, better for 
the English, better for the financial and moral considerations of the 
country itself, if English publicists gave up this rather weary and time- 
worn thesis? Aside from the agitations of the native journalists, who 
are as childish in their hopes for self-government as they are unconscious 
of their own utter incapacity for it, aside from these pseudo-patriots, is 
there any other set of people who indirectly lend more fuel to the 
insidious and perpetual unrest of Egypt than the English statesmen 
and writers who keep up the fiction that their purpose is “simply to 
prepare the Egyptians for self-government”? Even Mr. Low himself 
has to confess that England’s muddling into armed intervention at the 
critical moment “was one of our lucky blunders.” And why? Because 
“it placed us securely astride the short route to India.” 

In his treatment of internal order and reforms, Mr. Low comes to his 
subject with a cosmopolitan mind, though he admits frankly that his point 
of view is that of a visitor. He is too shrewd and honest an observer to 
blink facts, particularly in his chapter entitled “Halting Justice,” wherein 
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he gives such figures as these: “In the great cities there has been a steady 


growth of crime, and in Cairo, with its large sprinkling of cosmopolitan 


rascaldom, there were 454 murders and other grave offenses in 1912 as 
compared with 344 in 1910.” Likewise he says that “for filth and 
darkness it [old Cairo] need fear no comparison. Its uncleansed lanes 
are slippery with mud or smothered with dust, and they are lighted 
ineffectively, or not at all, save by the faint gleam of lanterns from the 
open stalls.” However, Mr. Low knows that the home government and 
the British Agent prefer approval to criticism and so his harshest views 
are thus worded: “But native Cairo did not strike me as a favorable 
example of municipal regulation, and for a town which has lived for 
thirty years under the progressive hand of British officialism it is not 
quite what one could wish.”” No, one wonders how, for a quarter of a 
century, the metropolis of Africa was allowed to get along without a 
single sewer system. But the author omitted this little speculation, 
doubtless, because his visits have been recent and not prolonged. 

One can see throughout Mr. Low’s pages that Lord Kitchener has 
had the desired effect upon Egypt in cooling off the outward 
manifestations of political agitators, which under Sir Eldon Gorst 
culminated in the murder of Boutros Pasha, the Coptic Prime Minister. 
Whoever has the best interests of Egypt at heart cannot fail to agree 
with the old Moslem whom Mr. Low asked “what would happen if we 
were to abandon Egypt, and he admitted frankly that it would be a 
great misfortune for people like himself. ‘We should have the Turks 
back again,’ he said; and he did not like the Turks, and gave me a 
catalogue of their iniquities. ‘But they were Moslems,’ he added.” 

Taken as a whole this book should prove exceedingly valuable for that 
large and growing class of thoughtful tourists who visit the Nile Valley 
every season quite as much for polite and facile instruction as they do 
for pleasure. To them, Mr. Low’s book should prove highly satisfactory, 
for it is neither ponderous nor too profound. Manifestly, therefore, it 
would be unfair to compare this volume with such a final and authorita- 
tive work as Cromer’s “Modern Egypt,” or even with the writings of the 
late Edward Dicey, who knew the country with an intimacy to which 
Mr. Low does not pretend. But for a faithful and readable account of 
the British achievement in Egypt and the Sudan from the point of view 
of an Englishman, endowed with sharp eyes and a comprehensive under- 
standing, Sidney Low’s “Egypt in Transition” is worth more than most 
of the guide-books and hand-books, and other improving manuals and 
annuals, put together. 

Daniet W. Kirrrepce. 

New York City. 
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Earth Hunger and Other Essays. By William Graham Sumner. Fdited 
by Albert Galloway Keller. Yale University Press. New Haven, 
1913. $2.25 net. 

In this second volume of Professor Sumner’s miscellaneous essays. 
Dr. Keller has brought together those essays “which embody the widest 
perspective of the life of society and which touch least upon local situa- 
tions and politics.” Admitting, as the editor does, that most collections 
of essays should not outlive their authors, he is of the opinion that these 
essays are worth preserving, as “the ripe generalization of the social 
philosophy” of one who knew how “to seize upon social issues in their 
essential and vital bearings.” 

The collection is prefaced by a three-page autobiography, illuminating 
in its simplicity but disappointing in its brevity; and also by two other 
essays which form a unique contrast, since the first is a tribute of 
affection given on a public occasion to an old teacher, and the second an 
address given in 1905 to the initiates of the Sigma Xi Society. This 
last essay is perhaps one of the most significant in the collection. It 
exalts the critical and scientific attitude of mind in its search for a 
“knowledge of realities.” It at the same time decries the “phantasms”’ of 
medieval religion, chivalry, and devotion to women; and that other 
“form of phantasm which is still in great fashion and does great harm, 
that is, faith in ideals.” For “the fashion of forming ideals corrupts the 
mind and injures character.” Doubtless the speaker’s chief desire was 
to contrast strongly the verities of science and the emptiness of 
utopianism; yet surely his utterances give one the impression of a sort 
of modern Plato, disillusioned and pessimistic, writing in his old age 
“The Laws,” after “The Republic” of his youth. 

The dominant note in the collection of essays as a whole is the vigorous 
emphasis on that robust individualism which came out so strongly in Sum- 
ner’s earlier work, “What Social Classes Owe to Each Other.” His indi- 
vidualism is not Nietzschean in character but is one subject to economic 
laws, seeking to work out for itself a destiny freed from the errors and 
failures of obsolescent social standards and institutions. This point of view 
is well illustrated in the essay on “Earth Hunger,” which gives its name 
to the collection. Earth hunger, he defines as either political or economic: 
the former may involve dreams of national aggrandizement without proper 
consideration of an ultimate penalty in war and domestic distresses; the 
latter is the demand of the individual or the nation for the possession 
of other lands to be brought under cultivation. This demand is socially 
justifiable since the utilization of fertile lands is beneficial to society, 
and furnishes a better title deed than a formal ownership without use. 
Economic land expansion, moreover, means democracy and social progress, 
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for it implies an attempt to subordinate nature to human purposes, the 


accomplishment of which calls out the latent capacity of men and increases 
civilization. A scientific land policy in harmony with social survival 
values would therefore gradually free a nation from the evils of former 
blunders made through ignorance, since it is certain that “a correct 
appreciation of social facts and laws would advance the happiness of 
mankind far more than any discovery of truth about the order of physical 
nature that we could possibly make.”” In the latter part of this essay, 
the author discusses the Monroe Doctrine as a policy of land hunger, with 
the conclusion that so far as it stands for political land hunger, it is a 
hindrance to the growing unity of international interests. 

The larger part of the volume is made up of many brief essays, most of 
which are collected under the headings, “Liberty,” “Fantasies and Facts,” 
and “Democracy.” The subject matter, therefore, is largely political, yet 
political from the viewpoints of economic interpretation and social rela- 
tionships. A careful reading of these essays shows Professor Sumner 
as a clear-sighted exponent of his day, recognizing its spirit, and resisting 
vigorously what he considered to be its evil tendencies. From one point 
of view, he is among the last of the older school of individualists, arguing 
for laissez faire, denouncing hazy and visionary “metaphysical” inter- 
pretations of such terms as liberty, equality, freedom, and rights, and 
warning against the dangers of over-legislation. Hence socialism is a 
menace to a true individualism, altruism too often leads to maudlin senti- 
mentality, nationalism narrows one’s horizon, shutting out the dawning 
of internationalism, and the dangers of state absolutism are multiplying 
so rapidly as to lead a thoughtful man to the verge of pessimism. 

From another point of view, however, he sees that mere individualism 
is nothing but anarchy, and that there must be a close and keen study of 
nature’s laws, a comprehension of economic principles, and that every 
forward movement should be strictly in accord with the realities of 
science. Ideals, ideas (unscientific), and dogmatisms of all sorts are, he 
continually reiterates, far more likely to lead to error than to truth. 
Indeed, he so often contrasts science and ideals that one is almost irre- 
sistibly reminded of Mr. Gradgrind, who was ‘a man of realities, a man 
of facts and calculations.” 
abhorrence of visionary idealism were surely needed during the years 
when Professor Sumner’s mind did its best work. He was voicing a 
protest against the dangers of the social chimeras of those days and 
arguing for the tedious but safe and sane methods that should be employed 
in the field of social and political economics. He did his work manfully 
and without fear, in such intelligible English that there can be no doubt 
as to his meaning and convictions. 


Yet this very emphasis on science and his 
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His many students and friends will value these essays as the opinions 
of one who in his day fought a needed fight. Yet they at the same time 
may be tempted to admit that another generation is here, and that newer 
interpretations of social evolution are arising, more constructive in tone, 
which in time will supersede his. 

J. Q. Deatey. 


Brown University. 


Cubists and Posi-Impressionism. By Arthur Jerome Eddy. A. C. 
McClurg & Company. Chicago. 1914. $3.00 net. 


Those of us who remember Arthur Jerome Eddy’s “Delight, the Soul 
of Art,” may surely take heart at finding the same clear-headed critic 
writing seriously and even enthusiastically of “Cubists and Post-Impres- 
sionism.” Very much at sea on the troublous waters of a revolution in 
art, we are in need of just such a pilot. It is interesting to notice, too, 
that Mr. Eddy’s theory of art, elaborately built up in the former book, 
needs no revision for the purposes of the latter. 

We are changing, he says, from the achievements of a school that has 
done its best, to the attempts, experiments, and gropings of new men 
along new lines. His aim is to describe and explain in plain terms some 
of the changes that are taking place. Difficult as the task becomes at 
times, he manages it with extraordinary success. Certainly the public, in 
whose attitude to the “new art” curiosity has from the first counter- 
balanced hostility, will find many of its questions answered in his book. 
Mr. Eddy endeavors to show that the International Exhibition of Modern 
Art of 1913 in New York was as inevitable as the Progressive Convention 
of 1912 in Chicago. He tries to tell us why he is interested in the move- 
ment and to define the exact nature of his interest. In doing this, he 
has little of the bias of the partisan, though he is very skillful in quoting 
from first-hand, partisan sources to supplement and illuminate his text. 
Mechanically, he has spared no pains to make himself intelligible. His 
book is profusely illustrated with reproductions of the pictures he dis- 
cusses, and about one-third of these reproductions are in full color—a 
most important detail in dealing with an art which professedly aims at 
compositional color. Finally, his idea of lucidity does not include 
assurance where assurance cannot exist. Where mature judgment is as 
yet impossible, he hesitates to form his opinion. His plan is to define 
tendencies, to interpret sympathetically, and to praise only where he is 
sure praise is due. 

Post-Impressionism to Mr. Eddy is just what the name implies, and 
includes all other “isms” that figure for the moment as reactions from the 
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Impressionism of the past thirty years. He finds in all of them a reaction 
from methods of strict and direct observation to methods of imagination. 
He pictures the Impressionist, that is, as hastening to fix on canvas what 
he sees while he still sees it, the Post-Impressionist on the contrary as 
seeing first, then dreaming, and—like Millet—painting on the morrow. 
This latter method, he feels, is the method of all the greater imaginative 
works to which we hark back in seeking a criterion. With this is 
coupled, however, in Post-Impressionism a growing abstraction analogous 
to the high abstraction of modern music. His meaning becomes clearer 
when he makes Whistler the precursor of the new compositional painting 
in line and color. Whistler’s musical titles were indeed ominous of the 
future. The musical analogy runs through all discussion of Post- 
Impressionism, and it may well be that one of our goals, but dimly in 
sight as yet, is a pure color-music, as abstract yet as well understood as 
Beethoven’s sound-music. Though he deals with all the many phases 
of Post-Impressionism, Mr. Eddy has chosen Cubism as his central 
subject, not only because the theories which underlie it have reached 
a tangible development suitable for argumentation, but because also, as 
he says, it is the most abstract word yet uttered in painting. 

In analyzing these growing tendencies in their temporary aspect, Mr. 
Eddy is much too sound a critic to lose sight of the great fact of continuity 
in art. He makes it plain that Post-Impressionism will not displace or 
destroy our older art. It will be added to it and will fuse with it, to the 
enrichment, he evidently believes, of the great current that from 
generation to generation supplies our artistic needs. 

H-M. LuguiEns. 


New Haven. 


Oriental Rugs: Antique and Modern. By Walter A. Hawley. John 
Lane Company. New York. 1913. $7.50 net. 


No more interesting sign of the times has made its appearance during 
the past quarter-century than the strengthening of the bond of sympathy 
between the East and the West. This mutual appreciation of the 
one side of the globe for the other seems, however, to be differently 
directed. What the peoples of the Far East have found worthiest of 
study in this country—which temperamentally if not geographically may 
stand for the Far West—is our conduct of affairs, our applied science 
of government, of business organization, of engineering, of education. 
We, on the other hand, are discovering somewhat naively in the older 
civilizations of Asia much that is new to us on the side of philosophical 
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theory and esthetic achievement—in the cults of the mystics, in paint- 
ing, faience, the fabrics of the loom. While the Oriental is learning 
from us how to cope with the practical problems of the day, we are 
learning from him new refinements of the life in the spirit, new 
subtleties of the decorative in art. 

Of the growth of our interest in this latter field in particular, there 
is no better instance than the recent increase in our appreciation of 
Oriental rugs,—a fact that is strikingly brought out by Mr. Walter A, 
Hawley in the suggestive Introduction to his book on “Oriental Rugs, 
Antique and Modern.” He contrasts the prices paid for rare specimens 
during the past twenty years, stating that in 1893 one of the finest 
antique pieces extant, “the Ardebil carpet’ was purchased for the 
South Kensington Museum at the rate of twenty dollars per square foot, 
while to-day it is thought that “the sum of five hundred dollars per 
square foot is a fair price for some antique rugs, and the sum of one 
thousand dollars a fair price for some antique silk rugs.” Mr. Haw- 
ley might, however, have illustrated his point equally well by giving 
statistics as to the output of books on Oriental rugs for the same period. 
Over a score have appeared since the publication in 1900 of the first 
important work in English, by Mr. John K. Mumford; and from the 
rapidity with which they have followed one upon the heels of the other, 
it would seem that the supply has hardly kept pace with the demand. 
Yet in spite of this, there was certainly room for a further treatise— 
for just such a book, in fact, as Mr. Hawley’s, which is comprehensive 
in scope and is both readable and reliable. 

In two important matters, the author has made distinct contributions 
to our knowledge,—in his discussion of Chinese rugs and in his chapter 
on weaving. He gives us a full and compact account of the evolution 
of Chinese rugs, which have heretofore been somewhat slighted by 
general writers on Oriental carpets; and in his explanation of the 
process of weaving, he shows a new method of distinguishing the rugs 
of one locality from those of another by an examination of the relation 
of weft to warp. This latter point will prove of value to those who are 
especially interested in the classification of rugs,—though it is, of 
course, only for the initiate. 

In the presentation of material already more or less familiar to the 
reader on his general subject, Mr. Hawley is clear and concise. His 
conclusions about the kinds of rugs with which the ordinary buyer comes 
into contact, show careful study, extensive travel, and wide reading. 
The distinctive characteristics and relative values of the modern Per- 
sian, Anatolian, Caucasian, and Indian carpets are set forth as much in 
detail as space will allow, and the excellent illustrations (including 
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diagrams of typical border-designs, prayer-arches, and symbols) make 
the book of practical worth. 

Perhaps of even greater, though not so obvious, value is the chapter 
on “Rug Weaving before the Eighteenth Century.” Here Mr. Hawley 
criticises at length and gives the history of some of the best-known 
of the truly antique carpets, several of which are now in the interesting 
collection in the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. A reading 
of this chapter together with an examination of the half-tone cuts (and 
if possible the originals in the Metropolitan) will give even the beginner 
an insight into the material and esthetic possibilities of Oriental Rugs 
such as can be gained from no amount of study of the conventional and 
generally uninspired specimens now on the market. Mr. Hawley 
writes, for example, of the so-called “Polish carpet’ in the Metropolitan 
collection in a way to inform both the taste and the judgment of the reader. 
One’s only regret in regard to this chapter—and indeed in regard 
to the whole book—is that there is not a fuller discussion of the 
qualities and history of “the few sterling pieces of Saracenic character,” 
whose importance is merely noted in passing, though the Saracenic 
influence on rugs in general is emphasized. But this is after all a minor 
failing in a book which seems to be upon the whole the most satisfactory 
treatise in English on this subject. It will be welcomed by all members 
of the Recent Order of Oriental Rug Lovers of America,—whether of 
the first or the thirty-first degree. 

Heven McArer. 
New Haven. 








Houghton Mifflin Com- 





Confederate Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
pany. Boston. 1914. $2.50 net. 





This is sad reading. To see the great Confederate leaders in the 
midst of one of the heroic struggles of history, wrangling, backbiting, 
and even denouncing one another is distressing to him who has the 
imagination to reconstruct the past. It was rather natural and human 
for the disappointed generals and politicians to quarrel after the collapse. 
But to think of Joseph E. Johnston, Stonewall Jackson, and Robert 
Toombs denouncing Davis or Lee or each other at the very moment 
when all their hopes and aspirations were in the balance and might 
be forever lost, is a sorrowful spectacle. 

These clever sketches, most of which have recently appeared in “The 
Atlantic Monthly,” are the best we have on the subjects. Mr. Bradford 
pleads no one’s cause; he “plays no favorites,” now that Lee is not under 
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consideration. ‘‘Joe’’ Johnston’s admirers will not like the portrait of 
their hero; nor will the partisans of Toombs think the author just in his 
sketch of that lawless leader. Of Stephens, Longstreet, Beauregard, 
Benjamin, and Raphael Semmes it will be the same; for in all these 
sketches the little vanities and the vast egoisms come out in their true 
proportions. Hence the author will find little sympathy with certain 
readers—that class which reads history for the sake of finding its 
prejudices confirmed. 

But no one who writes history as it actually was—that is, no one who 
tells the truth about the United States—can expect to be popular. Mr. 
Bradford recognizes this when he says in his preface that he fears he 
may not please some very kind friends whom he has met and whom he 
would be glad to please. Think of telling the story of the Civil War 
on its Northern side without offending many if not most of those whose 
fathers were prominent in the conflict! Mr. Taft very nearly lost the 
nomination for the Presidency in 1908 for telling the simple truth about 
General Grant. 

I must hasten, however, to say that Mr. Bradford is not altogether 
unsuccessful in his search for some other Southern leader who, like Lee, 
calls forth his praise. J. E. B. Stuart was almost an ideal hero, and the 
“pirate” Semmes is almost as good! Alexander Stephens, the sallow- 
faced invalid, bundled up in a great coat that weighed nearly as much as 
its wearer, holds the author’s sympathy in spite of his unconscious vanity 
and erratic individualism. And it is likely that the vice president of 
the Confederacy will live in the hearts of the plain people of his section 
as long as any other of that wonderful group who organized the “lost 
cause.” Such simple, honest men, when lifted to the nth degree by 
genius, deserve to live. 

In the portrait of Johnston, of Longstreet, of Beauregard, and of 
Toombs Mr. Bradford approves to the world the Southern opinion. The 
South arrived at its conclusion without so much study and with a good 
deal more of passion and poignant grief than any historian can feel, but 
the conclusion stands. Longstreet was the cause in their minds of the 
loss of Gettysburg; Mr. Bradford says he must have given Lee much 
trouble and that he may have been guilty as charged, not of intentional 
treachery, but of intentional stubbornness and insubordination. 

The reviewer wonders why the author did not treat William L. Yancey 
or Robert Barnwell Rhett, the makers of secession,—if any two men may 
have so much praise or blame, as the case may be. And the effect of 
those bitter feuds on the outcome of the war would also have been worth 
looking into. “Joe” Johnston’s quarrel with Davis was taken up by the 
able editor, John Minor Daniel, and it was pressed all through the 
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struggle. John B. Floyd was discharged without honor after his con- 
duct at Fort Donelson. From that moment John Minor Daniel, the 






keenest and the “meanest” newspaper man in the Confederacy, made 





Floyd’s case his own; and Floyd’s cousin, Ballard Preston, was sent to the 





Confederate senate by the Virginia legislature. 
Rhett was “bent” on being made the president of the Confederacy at 






Montgomery. He was disappointed. From that day, he denounced 





Davis and at one time threatened counter-revolution in South Carolina. 
\t the beginning of the war Davis, Toombs, Rhett, Yancey, Wise, and 






Rk. M. T. Hunter had been rivals; they became worse than rivals as soon 





as things began to go wrong. And between Lee and Johnston there 





was rivalry and dislike, at least on Johnston’s side, before 1861; at times 





ae 


after that year, this lack of sympathy threatened to become much more 





eee 


than jealousy and dislike. Why may we not in estimating the causes for 





the collapse of the Confederacy say plainly that these feuds were among 
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the most potent? 

However, I am getting away from my theme, and it is time to say that 
Mr. Bradford is as good a literary craftsman as he is a historian. And 
historian we must pronounce him. It is the faculty of seizing upon the 
essentials in the characters of the leaders of the past that entitles him to 
high rank among those of the present generation who are seeking to 
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make live again that wonderful age,—for age it must have been,—which 
fell between 1861 and 1865. The “economic” historian will not take 
= readily to these interpretations; nor will the historian of the Ranke 
: i school, which has long dominated our historical writing, allow of any 
4 interpretation at all. Still, interpretation we must have and no one is 
7 better qualified than our author to do this. For my part I wish he 
a) would go on and give us some other psychographies, for he has the happy 
it faculty of telling the truth and of holding the reader to his narrative 
2 for hours at a time without revolt. Why should not history be 
4 interesting ? 
4 ; Wituiam E. Dopp. 
| University of Chicago. 





ki The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Basil Williams. Long- 
- mans, Green & Company. New York. 1918. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. 


Lord North, Second Earl of Guilford, 1732-1792. By Reginald Lucas. 
Arthur L. Humphreys. London. 2 volumes. $3.60 net. 








It is not easy to determine whether the fact that only in the last year 
we have had the first satisfactory biography of Chatham or the fact that 
the same period has produced the first life of Lord North of any sort is 
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of greater significance in the world of historical literature. The ways 
of biographers are past finding out; but that, after more than a hundred 
years, the first full and in any sense complete account of the hero of 
British imperialism should be given to the world by a German, is even 
more curious than that until the appearance of Mr. Reginald Lucas’s book 
there should not have been any life of North at all. Not that we have 
lacked biographies of Pitt. Thanks to the innumerable accounts of the 
reign of George III, and of the eighteenth century, of Frederick the Great, 
the American Revolution, and the British Empire, there are few if any 
men in the history of the world better known to English-speaking peoples 
than the first Pitt. From Godwin’s prentice work through Thackeray's 
ponderous performance and Macaulay’s brilliant essay, Harrison’s sketch, 
Salomon’s fragment, and a steady stream of appreciation and monograph, 
to Ruville’s comprehensive if somewhat “plantigrade” evaluation, the past 
century and a quarter has given to few men the attention paid to the great 
commoner, as it has neglected few men of the same prominence more than 
North. And that, after a hundred years, the shade of him who gained 
America and of him in whose time America was lost, should meet again 
on the field of letters as they once faced each other on the field of polities 
is a striking coincidence. Nor is it less significant that in the revival 
of the old rivalry Pitt finds a stronger champion than North. 

The reasons for this are fairly obvious. Not merely because one added 
to the empire and under the other that empire was first dismembered, not 
merely because one has been revered and the other execrated by a great 
branch of Anglo-Saxondom, but because one championed a winning, the 
other a losing cause—one spelt defeat, the other victory—there has resulted 
this great disparity. Yet this, in the light of a just valuation of event 
and character, as we see now, admits of wide qualification. No two men 
could have been more different. Pitt was a great orator, North a debater 
par excellence; the one was vain and destitute of humor, the other modest 
and a famous wit; the one “knew nothing thoroughly save “The Faerie 
Queene,” the other’s intellectual attainments were by no means con- 
temptible; the one was ignorant of the foundation of government, the 
other was among the ablest financiers of his time; the one despised an 
art of which he knew nothing and in which the other was a master, the 
art of politics; and where the idol of the populace, with all his virtues, 
was disliked by all his fellows, the king’s minister with all his faults and 
but a moderate popular esteem, was the best-loved of English prime 
ministers. 

And nothing is more apparent from reading these two biographies side 
by side than this: that in the conjunction of circumstance and the ability 
fitted to the exigency of the age lie reputation and success. In the long 
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drama of politics, there are few finer illustrations of these determining 
elements of time and chance than those afforded by Pitt’s earlier and his 
later years, and in the contrast he affords to North. Had Pitt’s life 
fallen in another period than that of the Seven Years’ War and Frederick 
the Great, had North’s unquestioned abilities not been conditioned by the 
tangle of domestic politics and the American Revolution, two movements 
beyond his power, or possibly that of any other man, to control, history 
oould have had a different story to tell of their careers. What it would 
have been we are forbidden to conjecture by a certain school of so-called 
scientific historians, which, divorcing itself from the method of true 
scientific advance, deals only in facts and condemns theories and hypoth- 
eses. Yet in Mr. Williams’s admirable and satisfying work, no less 
than in the somewhat slighter volumes of Mr. Lucas,—which everyone 
interested in history generally, in imperialism, or in the United States 
should read—this consideration continually if unconsciously obtrudes 
itself. In both the truth of that old maxim once voiced by Metternich, 
with what additional authority his name may bear, is evident,—that not 
in the relation of mere facts, nor in the simple account of men’s actions 
lies the true basis of our judgments of history and character, but in the 
study of them as related to enveloping circumstance. And in these 
volumes especially is revealed the readjustment of opinion in accordance 
at once with increased knowledge of the facts and that wisdom of expe- 
rience which time alone can give. Pitt, with all his true greatness, no 
longer commands the earlier reverence of a demi-god; North, with all his 
defects, inspires a sympathy which he has long deserved and lacked; 
and as they meet again in the beginning of the twentieth century, it is on 
a far more nearly equal plane than that of a hundred years ago. 

As for these books which represent the two great characteristic figures 
of the American Revolutionary period to the world, they differ from each 
other as much as their subjects. Mr. Williams’s carefully ordered and 
studied narrative compels the interest and attention which its hero 
deserves; Mr. Lucas’s more gossipy and intimate story attracts through- 
out by almost precisely opposite characteristics. Like Chatham, his 
biography seldom descends to familiarity with all its sympathetic appre- 
ciation; like North, his life is full of the more human interest. If we 
must admire the one, we must like the other; if the one is more concerned 
with public affairs and the other owes its value rather to the personal 
interest it evokes, this is but natural, for if one may have preferred Pitt 
as a leader, he would better like North as a friend. If the one was the 
greater statesman the other was, in its very particular sense, the better 


man, 


W. C. Asporr. 
Yale University. 
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Goldoni: A Biography. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Duffield & 
Company. New York. 19138. $4.00. 


As a French critic has said, “one must be an Italian to call Goldonj 
the Moliére of Italy”; and Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, in his biography of 
Goldoni, constantly warns his readers against making such a compari- 
son,—not so much because Goldoni is less great, as because he is 
different. If anyone is competent to draw a distinction between the two 
dramatists, it is Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, who published a few years ago 
a biography of Moliére on the same ample scale. His analysis of 
Goldoni’s work is based on sympathetic understanding and on wide 
reading; his enthusiasm for his subject is contagious. The present 
wave of interest in the stage fortunately brings with it a desire to study 
the historical foundations of contemporary drama, so that this book, 
both readable and scholarly, on a dramatist so important as Goldoni, is 
assured of a warm welcome. Such a book was needed, for Goldoni is 
too little known in this country. In 1907, in recognition of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, a flood of publications appeared in 
Italy, dealing with every phase of his life and works; but very little 
of this material, or of the considerable literature on the subject which 
had already existed, is available in America. Only an insignificant 
number of Goldoni’s nearly three hundred works, including none of the 
characteristic comedies in the Venetian dialect, has been translated into 
English. Furthermore, in spite of an immense number of publications 
in Italian, French, and German,—biographies, annotated editions, and 
investigations on special topics,—we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s is the best general book, covering Goldoni’s 
whole career, that is now available in any language. Its array of facts, 
its critical estimates, and its bibliographical information will make it 
useful as a work of reference even in Italy. 

The basis of a biography of Goldoni must be his “Mémoires,” written 
in French towards the end of his long life; they are supplemented by 
his letters, many of which have been published, and by the prefaces 
to his comedies; but as he relied largely on his memory, his statements 
must be considered in connection with other sources of information. 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor quotes freely from these autobiographical texts, 
always translating his quotations into English. The resulting narrative 
reveals the dramatist as an irresponsible reprobate in his youth, gradually 
becoming a keen observer and a kindly critic of the foibles of his fel- 
lowmen, and an industrious but somewhat irregular writer, without 
profound depth of thought and without malice. The “Mémoires” give 
a vivid picture of theatrical life in the eighteenth century. They are 
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made “tediously dull at times,” according to Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, by 
a too elaborate analysis of the plots of the comedies; but he himself 
possibly errs in the same direction, and it becomes a little irksome to 
read the detailed account of so many different plays. Long passages 
are translated from many of them, reproducing with considerable suc- 
cess the sense and the spirit of the original; but to one who knows 
Goldoni they show how inadequate an idea is obtained by reading 
detached scenes. His style is not sufficiently brilliant and distinctive 
to create an impression in such extracts; he produces his effect by long 
series of details, trifling if separated from their context, but significant 
when they are parts of a whole. An atmosphere of geniality and good 
nature, rather than wit, pervades the plays. Accordingly, it is impos- 
sible to appreciate the effect of Goldoni without reading entire plays. 
The comedies in the Tuscan—the literary language of Italy—are not 
difficult to translate, since the thought is simple and the language is not 
individual. Those in the Venetian dialect, on the other hand, are often 
dificult to understand, and always difficult to reproduce in another 
language. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor translates from both groups, and from 
plays in verse as well as those in prose, most of the passages appearing 
for the first time in English. He has had the non-Italian reader in 
mind so far as to give even the titles of the plays in English; but the 
Italian title is added when each play is first mentioned, and both forms 
are entered in the index. If these synopses and extracts arouse a desire 
to know Goldoni’s work as a whole, they are certainly well worth 
while; and the biography will induce the necessary sympathetic point 
of view. 

The usefulness of the book is greatly increased by the appendices, 
prepared by Professor F. C. L. van Steenderen. These cover seventy- 
two pages, which with the five hundred and ninety-four pages of text 
and the preface and index make a volume of over seven hundred pages. 
The first appendix presents a list of all Goldoni’s works, arranged as 
far as possible chronologically, with references to everything that is 
known about each one. The preparation of this list involved an immense 
amount of research, and the result is of great value. The only criticism 
to be made is that the index does not refer to this list, so that it is 
sometimes difficult to find a given play unless one knows its date. The 
plays are in two groups,—the comedies, whether improvised or written, 
the tragedies and the tragi-comedies, one hundred and seventy-three in 
number; and the books for operas and other musical works, numbering 
ninety-four, followed by a score of non-dramatic writings. A list of 
English translations follows, in which several plays figure more than 
once; only fourteen of the comedies and a few books for light operas 
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have appeared in English. The second appendix is a biographical 
chronology; the third a bibliography, which will be an irritation as well 


as a joy to the student, many of the works mentioned being practically 


inaccessible. The volume is illustrated with a portrait of Goldoni by 
Alessandro Longhi, and fifteen scenes of Venetian life by or in the 
manner of Pietro Longhi. These are poor artistically, but have the 
value of documents. 

As was suggested at the beginning of this review, Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor devotes many pages to showing the similarities and the differences 
between Moliére and Goldoni. There is more than one point of 
similarity: both were practical men of the theatre, more intent on 
furnishing the necessary number of plays for their companies than on 
reforming society; yet both are properly spoken of as reformers, since 
they changed the course of dramatic development, and laid the founda- 
tions of modern comedy; both wrote for theatres arranged substantially 
like ours, so that their methods are essentially modern. Goldoni’s main 
purpose was dramatic and artistic reform, for which there was especial 
need since the Italian stage of the eighteenth century was in desperate 
condition ;—any influence that he may have had in improving morals 
was the incidental result of the justness of his satire. He did not, like 
Moliére, attempt profound comedies of character; his personages are 
types drawn from life, and in putting on the stage scenes which were 
familiar to him, he has few equals. At the same time, while many of 
his plots are weak, others show the most consummate theatrical skill. 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, naturally enthusiastic as everyone is who comes to 
know Goldoni, writes of him thus: “Although it is true, as Symonds 
asserts, that not one of his plays bears the stamp of supreme mastery, 
it is equally true that Goldoni belongs among the eight or ten immortal 
painters of human foibles. To his impassioned detractors, he is merely 
a nimble craftsman; to his unthinking partisans he is the Italian Moliére; 
yet his name spells Italian comedy, and in the world his place is unique, 
no dramatist having painted with equal fidelity to nature the life of a 
people and an age.” 

One may differ with some of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s opinions in regard 
to particular plays, but one finds that he rarely makes an inaccurate 
statement; occasionally he repeats himself and over-emphasizes some 
point; but in general his book is so admirable that it is unquestionably 
worthy of its subject. 

Kennetu McKenzie. 


Yale University. 
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From the Letier-Files of S. W. Johnson. By Elizabeth A. Osborne. 
Yale University Press. New Haven. 1913. $2.50 net. 


The modest title of this book does not indicate its scope or the general 
erest and permanent value of its contents. It is the record of an 


int 
important part of the beginnings of a great educational and economic 


movement, which is now well-advanced and has drawn to itself the 
attention and coéperation of the business interests of the country. 

As a professor of agricultural chemistry, Samuel W. Johnson was for 
forty years—from its very beginning—connected with the Sheffield 
Scientific School. He had a part in its development from a small and 
rather neglected appendage of Yale College to a coérdinate department 
in Yale University and a leading place among American schools of 
science. To his former associates and pupils, the story of this work will 
perhaps be most interesting from the personal viewpoint. But the wide 
circle of those who, as spectators, students, or participants, are concerned 
with the struggle of the country to feed its own population and to con- 
tribute foodstuffs to our foreign trade, will find their chief interest in 
Professor Johnson’s epoch-making work in bringing the truths of natural 
science to the service of agriculture, and specifically in bringing into 
being institutions founded “for the promotion of agriculture by scientific 
investigation and experiment.” 

Of New England ancestry, born on a fertile farm in the State of New 
York, he received his early education in the schools and academy of his 
neighborhood. Developing very early a fondness for natural science and 
particularly chemistry, at the age of nineteen he definitely decided to 
become a chemist. After some experience of teaching, he studied at 
Yale for two years under J. P. Norton and B. Silliman, Jr. In 18538 
he went to Europe where he continued his studies for two years under 
the great masters——Erdmann at Leipsic, Liebig, Von Kobel, and 
Pettenkofer in Munich, and Frankland in England. 

On his return in 1855, he became a teacher in the Sheffield Scientific 
School and there remained as a professor until his death in 1909. From 
the first, his chief interest was in the application of science to the life 
and work of the farm. Liebig had published his work on “Chemistry 
in Its Relations to Agriculture,” and Johnson’s association with him had 
no doubt further quickened the zeal of the student, for Liebig was not 
only an investigator, but also a chemical ferment, irritating some and 
quickening all who had to do with him. Professor Johnson at once set 
himself to a two-fold task. He called general attention to the relations 
of science to agriculture and to the particular facts already known which 
were of value to farmers, through the agricultural press, by addresses 
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and lectures, and by talks at informal farmers’ gatherings in the villages 
of Connecticut. With such limited means as were at hand, he also showed 
by his own laboratory work specific ways in which an Agricultural 
Station devoted to such work exclusively could make farming more proft- 
able and less hazardous. This “practical” work found instant and 
fuil recognition and won for him and his teaching the abiding confidence 
of the farmers of Connecticut and other States. 

In 1868, he published “How Crops Grow,” and two years later “How 
Crops Feed,” of which he says that his “office has been to digest th; 
cumbrous mass of evidence, in which the truths of vegetable nutrition 
lie buried out of the reach of the ordinary inquirer, and to set them forth 
in proper order and in plain dress for their legitimate and sober uses,” 
Of this work, Liebig wrote, “Ich bewundere die Gabe wie Sie den Stoffe 
zu ordnen und zu behandeln verstehen, was die héchste Aufgabe des 
Lehrers ja ist.” These books, re-published in England, were translated 
into German, Russian, Swedish, Italian, and Japanese, and were used as 
text-books in those countries. Their value and popularity are not hard 
to explain. Johnson was a master of clear, concise English. He had 
also a keen analytical mind, with that rare balance of active imagination 
and passive skepticism which can grasp a vision, but dispassionately 
tests its truth. 

These letters of his, with the admirable commentary of his daughter, 
who is his biographer, and with the appended bibliography of his 
publications, give a picture of his long, embarrassed, and almost gratui- 
tous labor of twenty years for a single end. Its achievement and first 
reward came in 1875 when, chiefly by reason of his personality and work, 
with the help of some of his pupils and the farmers of the State, the 
General Assembly established, with an annuai appropriation of $2,800, 
the first Agricultural Experiment Station in America. In 1877 he 
became director of this Station and continued to direct it for twenty-three 
years. No one had a higher conception than he of the chief use of a 
Station—research to discover new truth of value to practical ends on 
the farm. But he had the prevision which saw the necessity of small 
beginnings in this work and of demonstrating the value of a Station by 
work which could show immediate practical results and win public 
confidence even if this did not involve such research as his own taste and 
training commended to him. 

Other States soon followed the example of Connecticut and organized 
Stations after its pattern. In 1887, Congress appropriated $15,000 
yearly for the establishment or further maintenance of Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. Then in a single year twenty-two such Stations 
burst into somewhat bewildered activity. Further Federal appropriations 
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were later made, and to-day every State, Territory, and insular possession 
of the United States has its Agricultural Station. In the aggregate some 
fifteen hundred persons are employed in them at an annual cost of about 
$2,500,000. What they have done for practical agriculture and for 


national prosperity does not need notice here. 

With all due recognition of the valuable work of others who labored 
in the same field, S. W. Johnson well deserves the title of father of the 
American Agricultural Stations and a place as one of the leaders in 
bringing science to the farmer and the farmer to a knowledge and respect 
for science. The commentary of his biographer sets forth the method 
and the progress of his great work; his letters, grave or gay or whimsical, 
reveal the changing moods of a mind devoted always to one main object. 


E. H. JeNnxKINs. 
New Haven. 


Theodore Thornton Munger. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 19138. $8.00 net. 


The sources of the great rivers which contribute so much of life and 
beauty to the regions through which they flow, exercise a deep and 
reasonable fascination over the minds of adventurous men. A deeper 
and worthier spell is cast over high and eager intellects by the hidden 
fountains of power in which the mighty stream of human civilization 
takes its rise. To such intellects alone are apparent the origins of those 
forces in human society that reveal and sustain moral order, that discover 
and inspire the creative sense of a higher humanity moving to its own 
issues in the complex and tragic process of man’s life in this world. 

This I take to be the motive out of which Dr. Bacon’s interesting, 
conscientious, and noble book has come. He has seen a career at first 
in depth only to the ankle, then to the knees, later to the loins, finally 
a river to swim in; and he has undertaken to trace it to the sanctuary 
of thought and character from which it issued, and to indicate that 
whithersoever this stream flowed life appeared. 

The biographer is happy in his intuition of those ultimate springs of 
all that is best in man’s life, and happy too in his subject. The life 
described in this book is a window through which the intelligent reader 
will gain a vivid sense of the faith and the character that have made 
the eastern Atlantic seaboard great; here in the story of a life early 
dedicated to worthy ends, whose fine powers, high integrity, and godly 
devotion issued in commanding influence, are recalled the pathos, the 
melody, and the might of the epic of religious New England. 


14 
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The genius of Dr. Munger and that of his biographer present a contrast 
and a resemblance. Dr. Munger worked through his intuitions and 
sympathies; Dr. Bacon works through fact and the history of fact. Dr. 
Munger lived in the spell of a great quiet dream; Dr. Bacon lives at 
the heart of the vast critical conflict of his age; he is learned, acute. 
adventurous as he stands at the unfinished and unfinishable task of the 
scholar in New Testament discipline. The contrast is in the juxtaposi- 
tion of the synthetic mind of the preacher and the analytic mind of the 
critic, the serenity of the preacher’s sphere of being and the endless 
confusion of the environment of the critic. The resemblance is, however, 
deeper than the contrast. Both are New England men descended from 
the only true aristocracy in the world—that of intellect and character. 
They are at home in the culture of New England, that of clear and 
severe thinking, of pious aspiration, and tasks set in the light and awe 
of the Eternal. Both are men of vision; both rest on the same founda- 
tion of faith; both are in fellowship with the Christian church through- 
out the world in the service of an ancient and noble order. Because 
Bacon has his home in the sphere in which Munger lived and did his 
work, he has been able to produce this faithful, sympathetic, and 
illuminating biography. 

What, in detail, are some of the notes of value in Dr. Bacon’s life 
of his friend? The question is easily answered. We have here an 
accurate account of a significant career, a grateful memorial of a rare 
spirit. That is a satisfaction to those who knew and loved Dr. Munger, 
to many who never saw him but who revered him as a teacher, to the 
younger men in the same vocation who would cherish for their own good 
the authentic image of this preacher and servant of God. This memorial 
is a noble endeavor to rescue from the theft of time the intellectual and 
spiritual features of a gifted man. 

Here, however, we meet a difficulty. Is not the distinguished life a 
discouragement to the undistinguished? What help is there here for the 
average young man preparing for the ministry? Let Dr. Munger meet 
this question. He said once to the writer that he was sure that he 
could see certain true things in God’s world; he was sure that he loved 
the truth and nothing else; he was sure that life needed vision in simple, 
faithful utterance. Friends of Dr. Munger will add to this series of 
gifts the sense of what scholarship is, the sense, too, of the moods and 
methods of the true scholar. He had associated for many years with 


men of high training in natural science, in economic study, in letters, and 
in speculative endeavor. He was rich through sympathetic association 
in the spoils from many fields. When this is said, it still remains true 
that Dr. Munger’s view of himself was essentially sound. He had an 
eye of singular clearness for the truth, intense love for it, fidelity in 
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writing of it and in speaking about it. Through the growth of this 
central gift, Dr. Munger became what he was; such amplitude of influ- 
ence through fidelity to one central gift is a bugle note of cheer to every 
young man in training for the ministry who sees and deplores his lack 
of versatility. 

Another striking feature of this career was the late arrival of wide 
influence. Not till he went to North Adams, was Dr. Munger much more 
than a local name; and not till his books came, did he attain national 
significance. He was over fifty before he won the ear of the great 
religious public; his best influence was exerted between his sixtieth and 
seventieth years. 

What noble waiting for life’s best we have here, what self-restraint, 
patient fidelity to the highest ideals under sore limitation, what fine 
disdain of the methods of the ecclesiastical promoter, what solace and 
hope to all who would serve everywhere and always with clean hands 
and a pure heart! From this obstruction came, we may be sure, one of 
the best of all his sermons, on “Things to be Awaited,” the final 
discourse in “The Freedom of Faith.” 

We must note that Dr. Munger early understood himself, that he acted 
on Henry Ward Beecher’s maxim of preaching through one’s peculiar 
temperament. He was not an orator; he was not an emotional force; 
he was an intellectual and literary organ of the spirit. This service he 
enriched by his rare gift for friendship with all sorts of true human 
beings, a gift as precious in its humanity and influence as any man can 
possess. Some things Dr. Munger could not do. He could not start 
a revival or sustain one when started. He was not and never could have 
become a “stump speaker.” He was not an ecclesiastic, nor a master 
of assemblies; nor could he construct confessions of faith except for men 
like-minded with himself. From the pother of compromise, make-shift, 
astute politics, emotional harangue, loose and frenzied eloquence that 
have their place—a mean one it must be confessed—in the sphere of 
popular religion, he wisely turned away. His work was of another kind 
and to this he gave his strength. A better lesson in tolerance, serenity, 
and concentration it would be difficult to find than that found in the 
career of this minister of Christ. He had his reward. He surrendered 
denominational offices and popular applause gladly; it was given him 
to become an illuminator of the faith of his generation. A particular 
force in a given parish was thus turned into a general influence upon 
American Christianity. Surely his loss was his gain and ours too. 

This brings me to that significant aspect of Dr. Munger’s life covered 
by Dr. Bacon’s sub-title: “The New England Minister.” Dr. Munger 
was not a clergyman, that is a keeper of records, a chore-man.in the 
ecclesiastical establishment, a mere spoke in the wheel of the institutional 
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machine. He was not a pastor, a man with a warm heart and a weak 
head, fit to go about from house to house but unfit to break the bread 
of life to the great assembly of souls. The great function of the minister 
is prophetic. He looks upon life with purified and exalted vision; his 
insight becomes his utterance; his utterance is commended by the 
integrity of his life. He awakens with the best of his time to the 
heavenly vision; he follows it with singular ardor and steadfastness; 
he is yet burdened with the sense of failure; “hindered hitherto,” “I 
count not myself yet to have apprehended” is the pathetic chant of his 
soul. He moves in the tremendous moral process of his time, repeating 
in himself the experiences of awakened and earnest men everywhere 
but repeating these experiences on a vaster scale and with a degree of 
intensity all his own. No server of tables is this type of minister, no 
ornament at afternoon teas or other gatherings of the frivolous, no 
communicant in the fellowship of those strange children of privilege who 
think earth a heaven, no mere organizer of the charities that so often 
duplicate one another as the churches of competing denominations 
wickedly duplicate themselves in the hamlets of New England, no such 
devotee of organization as to fail to perceive that the letter killeth and 
that the spirit maketh alive, that machinery without soul never mediated 
God to a human being since the world began; above all, no boon com- 
panion of that portion of the upper world whose ears are so stuffed 
with selfishness that they cannot hear the groans of the men and women 
for whom civilization is often mainly exclusion from the existence proper 
to rational beings. Our modern prophet lives where vision becomes 
pure and piercing, where moral earnestness rises into passion, where the 
ancient oracle repeats its truth in his heart: man shall not live by bread 
alone but by the living word of the living God. 

Nor will our modern prophet delay in the region of Biblical criticism 
longer than is strictly necessary. That great and fiery discipline is the 
purgatorial round of minds of another order and vocation. He sees 
that historical criticism is essential because human documents are wanting 
in clearness and sureness; he further sees that this discipline at its 
utmost is nothing more or better than introduction. Criticism can do 
nothing worse than show that the great minster has not yet been built; 
it can do nothing better than bring us to its door. 

Philosophy is great in its object and in its method. That object is 
truth; that method is the reduction of the loose ideas and experiences 
of human beings under the forms of sound reason. The seer knows that 
there is a circle within the circle of philosophy as it works at its eonian 
task; that circle is in the innermost life of the spirit of man, where 
God makes character, where souls renew their being in God. In this 
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sphere in which all higher living originates and from which it is guided 
and sustained, our modern prophet does his work. His is the highest 
of all vocations although often misunderstood and despised. His great 
objective is truth, the living word of God for living men; his great 
subjective is sincerity; his great and, indeed, only distinction is in his 
influence born of the union of truth and sincerity. A prophet of the 
modern pulpit of this type Dr. Bacon has described in his Life of 
Munger; it is not amiss once more to remark that he has done his work 
with sympathy, discrimination, fullness of learning, and impressive 
power. 

This biography of a New England minister of rare quality and influence 
should prove a valuable aid in the making of the minister of the present 
and coming generation. It should be seen how indispensable to the true 
prophet are the large mind and the upright spirit, the attractive man- 
hood of the preacher, his capacity for all sorts of worthy friendships, 
his reverence for learning, his confidence in ideas, his faith in what 
Martineau calls “the tides of the spirit,” his peaceful assurance of God's 
ownership and government of the world. It should be no less apparent 
that the rewards of a true minister of Christ are in the things of the 
mind and heart. For him, at least, the kingdom of heaven cometh not 
with observation; it exists and advances as the reign of ideas within, 
as the treasure of a noble humanity in unbroken accumulation in the 
hidden depths of his soul. The minister’s life in background and fore- 
ground may be accurately generalized from the book under review. 
The background is the plain, sober, stormy New England landscape, and 
the foreground the prophet whose humanities and pieties make the whole 
picture great. It reminds one of the Scottish moor, bleak, barren, deso- 
late, and yet the sphere of romance and heroism, overhung, too, with 
the wild clouds and the weird sunshine of a thousand great and tender 
memories that keep forever alive faith and hope and love. 


Gerorce A. Gorpon. 
Boston. 


The Ascent of Denali (Mount McKinley): A Narrative of The First 
Complete Ascent of The Highest Peak in North America. By 


Hudson Stuck. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1914. $1.75 
net. 


Alaska is so new a field in mountaineering that the literature of the 
subject is meagre, and but few fixed principles are yet recognized. A 
full, clear, and interesting record of the final attainment of a fifth 
summit, and that the highest, is therefore a contribution of importance. 
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When in 1897, with the aid of Swiss guides, the Duke of the Abruzzi 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mt. St. Elias, 18,100 feet high— 
after four other expeditions had failed,—it was supposed to be the 
highest peak in Alaska, for Mt. McKinley was not yet on the map. The 
next to be climbed was Mt. Wrangell, an easy snow slope; then Mt. 
Blackburn, steep and dangerous, and Mt. Natazhat, of which no story 
has yet appeared. Meantime four attempts had been made on Mt. 
McKinley. But for a blizzard on the summit, and the sportsmanlike 
honesty of its leaders, the Parker-Browne expedition of 1912 would have 
claimed the first ascent of the latter, for they were within a few 
hundred feet of it. Dr. Stuck gives full credit to all, to his predecessors 
and also to his colleagues, all three of whom were volunteers. He 
analyzes rather than criticises the mistakes of those who had gone before. 
His confirmation of the ascent of the lower or North Peak in 1910, 
by the sighting of the flagstaff of the Fairbanks pioneers—whose claims 
had until then been discredited,—is second in interest only to his own 
success. If the reviewer may be permitted a suggestion, it is that this 
peak bear the name “Pioneer Peak.” 

A fine spirit as well as fairness and candor indeed characterizes the 
book. The author’s mark on the summit of Denali is a cross. He is 
a missionary, and he loses no opportunity to champion the cause of the 
native races of Alaska to whom his life is consecrated. His interest is 
rather in men than in mountains, and his book begins and ends with a 
well-made plea for the restoration of the native names, “Denali” (The 
Great One) and “Denali’s Wife” to this 20,500-foot snow peak and 
its 17,000-foot companion, Mt. Foraker. His appreciation of the 
psychological and spiritual effects of “the breadth and glory” of the 
vision revealed, “the sense of detachment and of privileged communion,” 
adds one more testimony to the ennobling power of a great mountain. 
Consciously or unconsciously, it is the lasting effect for good upon his 
own nature that makes the mountain climber forget the pains and 
remember only the rewards. 

The permanent value of this book will lie mainly, perhaps, in its 
exposition of the difficulties peculiar to Alaskan mountaineering, although 
such basic problems as season, length of time, and cold are almost 
passed over, as if others were as familiar with the climate of high 
latitudes as the author. Except for the earthquake-shattered ridge— 
named by him from the colleague to whom he gives chief credit for his 
success, “Karstens Ridge,”’—the only way to the top as had been 
previously found by the pioneer party, Denali does not, says Dr. Stuck, 
present difficulties of a technical kind. Transportation of supplies is 
in his opinion the essential question, because of the remoteness of 
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Denali, the low timber line, and the 16,000 feet of snow and ice to be 
climbed above the last willows. In the Himalayas, where the world’s 
record for altitude in climbing has been made—again by the Duke of 
the Abruzzi—willows grow at 13,000 or even 15,000 feet; and to attain 
to 24,600 feet requires only 8,000 feet of snow-climbing above a 16,000- 
foot base camp on a “dry” glacier. There, too, one can climb in sum- 
mer, and the backs of indefinite coolies may be hired for the wages of 
one man in Alaska. In the record of the ascent of Mt. St. Elias, Signor 
de Filippi has well stated that the difficulty of a mountain ascent is to 
be judged chiefly by the difficulties of approach and by the altitude 
of snow to be climbed. In both respects, Alaska is unique. Any ascent 
in Alaska resembles a brief polar exploration. 

Polar principles must be applied, and chief in importance are the 
choice of season and the saving of time. So at least it seems to a fellow- 
Alaskan mountaineer; for transportation, safety, and success alike 
depend on them. Winter is too cold for a high climb. Yet the start 
must be in the late winter, so that the outfit may be got in by dog-sled 
over the snow. The sudden change to summer brings avalanches, soft 
snow concealing treacherous crevasses, and bare swampy stretches for 
the return. At the sub-arctic latitudes but a few weeks remain between 
the cold of winter and the dangers of summer, and no ascent in Alaska 
has yet been accomplished in less than a month (unless it be that of 
Mt. Wrangell); for even to reach the base of any of Alaska’s dozen 
or more major peaks takes days or weeks from the last human beings 
and the last game. Several peaks are more difficult of approach than 
Denali, and the way to them is not yet known. 

The Stuck-Karstens expedition was out three months, from March 
until June. The problem is to get in, up, down, and back quickly, and 
yet to be safe and to be provided against long storms. Dr. Stuck suc- 
ceeded, and it is success that counts; but the Pioneer party also suc- 
ceeded, by a different method, the Alpine method of a long day and a 
small pack. The question of interest to the Alpine climber is which 
will prove the better method for Alaska. Both the Stuck and the Pioneer 
parties consisted of “sourdoughs,” residents, familiar with the region; 
and the prospector’s principle is “to go light and just keep agoin’.” 
The Pioneer party made no camp above 13,000 feet, and from there up, 
with only the 14-foot flag pole, made the final 7,000 feet in “one long 
gigantic stride.” The Stuck-Karstens method was to cut wood—the 
last, at 2,000 feet,—haul it 20 miles and raise it 10,000 feet; take flour 
for bread to 18,000 feet, and fuel and time to bake it, instead of using 
hardtack; and to relay, all the way to 18,000 feet, tent, stove, rice, and 
enough oil to melt ice and then to boil the water for one hour, in addition 
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to ample bedding, and extra food and fuel for a two weeks’ siege. “The 
pemmican,” says the author, “was cooked already, and could be eaten 
as it was, aud one does not die of thirst in the midst of snow, but 
calm reflection will hardly allow that we could have reached the summit 
had we been deprived of all means of cooking and heating.” Yet just 
so had the Pioneer party’s ascent to within 500 feet of the summit 
been made, as also a five-day ascent of Mt. Blackburn. 

For only the first out of five Alaskan ascents have Swiss guides 
been employed, and the story of Denali adds confirmation to the opinion 
that for Alaska the “sourdoughs’”’ make the best helpers. Of their 
courage and resourcefulness few tests could have been more severe than 


the necessity, half way up, to make good the loss by fire of a large part 
of the outfit. Yet Swiss guides would probably have required that only 


one person move at a time, that the descent be deferred until a safe hour, 
and that the best man remain always above. Even for the precipitous 
Matterhorn, a 6,000-foot pull with bad conditions up and down in a 
twenty-hour day is counted wiser than a camp. In short, the latest book 
on Alaskan mountaineering is interesting chiefly for the questions it raises 
as to whether the rules of the«Alps will not prove the soundest for Alaska 
as well. 
Dora Keen. 
Philadelphia. 





